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TAPESTRIES 


FROM THE 


ARCHITECTVRAL 
DOINT OF VIEW 


Бү GEOR GE LELAND ПУМТЕВ, 
I 


FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL point of view, 
tapestries аге the fundamental wall dec- 
oration. More closely than any other 
form of art do they work into the archi- 
tectural background of an interior. 
More intimately than any other decora- 
tive creation do they associate themselves 
with the horizontal and vertical straight 
lines that are the basis of architectural 
construction. 

Tapestries in surface structure are 
nothing less than architectural line draw- 
ings executed on the loom with yarns, 
instead of on paper with ink from an en- 
graved block of wood or sheet of cop- 
per. АП arras wall tapestries have hor- 
izontal ribs.in relief crossed at right an- 
gles by fine vertical weft threads that 
often group themselves into vertical 
spires of color called hatchings (Ласћ- 
ures.) 

These hatchings are of vital signifi- 
cance in the texture of tapestry. ln the 


4 


glorious compositions of the Golden Age 
of Tapestry, they were strongly accen- 
tuated, and the toning and blending of 
colors was largely accomplished Ьу 
hatching on the loom, instead of by dip- 
ping in the dye pot. 

In the Golden Age of Tapestry—the 
last half of the Fifteenth Century and 
the first half of the Sixteenth Century 
—the texture of tapestry was thoroughly 
understood. The horizontal ribs were 
coarse and the vertical hatchings were 
long and definite. That is why tapes- 
tries of this period are to be preferred 
for mural ornamentation to tapestries of 
any other period, as well as to wall 
paper, and frescoes, and paintings on 
cloth, the last called counterfeit arras in 
the days when every gentleman's resi- 
dence was counted beautiful іп propor- 
tion to the number of real arras tapes- 
tries that he possessed. 

But while real arras tapestries (called 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 3 


“arras” in English and arassi in Italian 
from the little French-Flemish town oí 
Arras that in the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries was the centre of pro- 
duction of “storied” wall tapestries) 
are essentially architectural line draw- 
ings, they are architectural line draw- 
ings of an exquisitely refined and 


paintings, and the story interest of ro- 
mantic history and fiction. 

Tapestries may well be considered the 
highest and most sensitive form of art. 

Until recently the majority of Ameri- 
cans looked on tapestries as an intricate 
and perhaps interesting but vastly infe- 
rior form of painting. In talking and 


ONE OF THE SAINT REMY SET AT THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS. 
Early Renaissance in style. 


elegantly elaborated type. They inter- 
pret the picture stories they have to tell 
not in flat black lines on white paper, 
but in color and relief obtained by cov- 
ering coarse warp threads with fine weft 
threads of wool and gold and silver and 
silk. They combine more than the text- 
ure interest of damask and brocade and 
Oriental rugs. with the color interest of 


writing about tapestries they described 
them as “painted on the loom” and meas- 
ured their merit by the closeness of their 
resemblance to oil paintings on canvas. 
However, as all Europe did the same 
for over a century, and as there are not 
to-day half a dozen men in Europe who 
really understand the texture of arras 
tapestries, we need not, аз a nation, put 
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THE FIRST PAIR OF PANELS OF THE SET CALLED 


“THE TRIUMPH.” 


Part of a series of tapestries woven on an American loom to decorate the upper and lower halls 
of a New York residence. 


on sackcloth and ashes to express our 
artistic humiliation. Instead we should 
take advantage of the fact that we have 
in this country the looms and the weavers 
and the artistic and technical leadership 
to revive the art of tapestry weaving as 
practised four centuries ago. нэ 

Until recently the use of tapestries in 
America was confined to private resi- 
dences. Americans knew so little about 
their nature and character that even those 
who visited the great collections of Spain 
and Austria and France and Sweden and 
England, and saw how wonderfully tap- 
estries are used abroad to adorn cathe- 
drals and churches, city halls and courts 
of justice, opera houses and theatres, 
libraries and museums, seemed unable to 
appreciate the fact that American pub- 
lic buildings could be transformed later- 
nally by hanging on their walls the 
woven treasures of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. 


A most notable instance of the use of 
tapestries in church decoration is at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine on 
Morningside Heights in New York City. 
Though not particularly fine examples 
of the weaver’s art, these eleven tapes- 
tries designed by Romanelli and woven 
by Rivera in the first half of the Seven- 
teenth Century at the Barberini tapes- 
try works in Rome, dress and make beau- 
tiful the massive walls of the cathedral 
as nothing else could. Even the fact 
that they are Baroque in style, while the 
edifice is pre-Renaissance, does not seem 
to matter. Their structure and texture 
lock them into position so that they have 
become an essential part of the whole. 

Among American museums the Met- 
ropolitan, owing largely to the gifts and 
loans of the President, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, stands easily first. There аге: 
no less than forty large tapestries dis- 
played on its walls. Tapestries dominate 
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THE SECOND PAIR OF PANELS OF THE SET CALLED 


"THE TRIUMPH," 


Part of a series of tapestries woven on an American loom to decorate the upper and lower halls 
of a New York residence. 


the main entrance hall, as well as the 
decorative art wings. А tapestry 1s the 
principal decorative feature of the 
library. 

Only a few years ago 一 less than ten 
—the Metropolitan Museum had few 
tapestries, and those that it had were 
badly hung, and were incorrectly de- 
scribed in the Museum guide. The com- 
ing over here of Sir C. Purdon Clarke 
to act as Director of the Museum, and 
the succession to the Directorship of the 
learned and gifted Edward Robinson, to- 
gether with the acquisition of funds that 
make it possible for the Museum to buy 
in the open market and when necessary, 
in competition with private collectors, 
wrought a wonderful change.  Tapes- 
tries at the Metropolitan Museum are 
not only effectively shown, but also 
cleaned and repaired and cared for in 
the most perfect manner by methods 
largely original with Frau Korte, who 
has charge of that work. 


I said above that the tapestries at the 
Metropolitan Museum are well hung. 
This means not only that they are well 
placed, but also that they hang loose, 
with the folds and puckers that enhance 
the intrinsic beauties of tapestry texture. 
and take away the hardness that 15 іп- 
separable from flat line drawings. For 
tapestries, to a degree existent in no other 
decoration, depend upon their texture. 

To frame tapestries is little short 
of criminal. То cover them with glass 
endangers their existence. When they 
hang free and untrammeled, they are 
comparatively safe against moths and 
fire. Then it is easy to take them down 
instantly, fold them up under one arm 
and walk away with them. Then insur- 
ance companies are willing to make fa- 
vorable rates, because then the risk is 
lessened. Тћеп it is easy to get at them 
to clean out dust and easy to transport 
them to the room where formaldehyde 
vapor baths destroy the moths. 
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THE THIRD О РАК OF PANELS OF 


THE 


SET CALLED “ТПЕ TRIUMPH.” 


Part of а series of tapestries woven on an .Xmerican loom to decorate the upper and lower halls 
of a New York residence, 


I am told that several persons with 
some pretensions to artistic knowledge 
and taste have criticised the appearance 
of the Mazarin tapestry at the Metro- 
politan Museum since its recent cleaning. 
This criticism was based on crass ig- 
norance. The tapestry has been extra- 
ordinarily improved by the removal of 
the dust—an operation that required un- 
usual skill. Details are now visible that 
have not before been visible for at least 
a century. Little puckers and irregular- 
ities Of texture are now revealed that 
formerly were concealed by the dirt of 
ages. The tapestry quality of the com- 
position las been accentuated and the 
tapestry, though carried in а frame at- 
tached by а former owner, is not 
stretched out hard and flat ПКе a draw- 
ing on paper or a painting on canvas. 

AM over the United States the increas- 
ing interest in tapestries, especially 
among architects, is manifesting itself in 


various ways. The new Blackstone The- 
atre in Chicago has a drop curtain in 
tapestry. The New York Public Library 
has a superb Brussels tapestry, picturing 
Apollo and the Muses and the Olympic 
deities on Parnassus, woven by I. DeVos 
about 1700 (wrongly dated and wrongly 
attributed in the catalogue of the Stuart 
Collection to which it belongs). The St. 
Regis Hotel has several Brussels Sev- 
enteenth Century (not Sixteenth as the 
descriptive booklet says) tapestries, 
woven by I. Van Zeunen. The Knicker- 
bocker Hotel has several Cesar tapestries 
woven by Leefdael and Strecken, the two 
3russels Seventeenth Century weavers 
who produced the Cleopatra series at the 
Metropolitan Museum. The Sleepy Hol- 
low Country Club has interesting wall 
panels woven on modern American 
looms. The new McAlpin Hotel is to 
have a set of twenty-six panels, pictur- 
ing the Story of New York City from 
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Part of a series of tapestries woven on ап American loom to decorate the upper and lower halls 
of a New York residence. 


early Dutch days down to the present 
time. Тһе Morgan Memorial Library 
in Hartford has important tapestries pre- 
sented by the donor of the building. The 
Boston Fine Arts Museum has a num- 
ber of important tapestries, and both the 
Cincinnati and the Chicago Museums of 
Fine Arts have important examples on 
exhibition. Тһе Field Columbian Ми- 
seum glories in the possession of the sec- 
ond piece of tapestry ever woven in 
America. And this by no means ex- 
hausts the list. 

But there are hundreds of other pub- 
lic buildings that by contrast with these 
are naked and ashamed. There аге huge 
wall spaces treated either ineffectively or 
not at all. There are pretentious mural 
paintings—many of them of great merit 
as paintings—that utterly fail to accom- 
plish their purpose from the architectural 
point of view. It 1s time that the archi- 
tects of the United States should co-op- 
erate actively, intelligently and seriously, 


in restoring the universal vogue of the 
only kind of wall hanging that meets 
every architectural requirement. 


II. 


THE ORIGIN OF tapestries it is vain to 
seek. The figured fabric easiest to 
weave on the primitive loom is tapestry, 
and for that reason we find pieces of 
tapestry used to adorn the cloaks and 
robes of primitive peoples in all ages, 
from remote antiquity to the present 
time, and in all parts of the world. 

These primitive  tapestries—ancient 
Egyptian, ancient Greek, Coptic, Peru- 
vian, Mexican, Navajo, Tunisian, Ori- 
ental kelims—though real tapestries in 
every sense of the word, are not arras 
tapestries. 

The essential feature of all real tap- 
estries is that the warp threads be en- 
tirely hidden by the weft threads and 
that the figures be formed by inserting 
the weft in plain weave (1.е., complete 
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NORTH WALL OF THE UPPER HALL ОЕ А NEW YORK RESIDENCE, 


(The Tapestries shown on the preceding four pages 


alteration with the warp, under every 
odd warp and over every even warp 
thread, or vice versa), in blocks of 
color. Moreover, in a large proportion 
of real tapestries, the presence of the 
hidden warp threads is made evident by 
the way they push up in ridges or ribs 
the weft threads that cover them. Іп 
other words, nearly all real tapestries 
are figured reps. 

Arras tapestries represent the art 
brought to perfection, and developed 
to its highest point in the last 
half of the Fifteenth Century and the 
first half of the Sixteenth Century—as 
far as can be shown by the actual ex- 
amples that have survived—but undoubt- 
edly woven also by the ancient Greeks 
and the ancient Romans, as is proven by 
passages in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and by the ancient Greek vase painting, 
and by Ovid's description of the tapes- 
try-weaving contest between Pallas and 
Arachne. 

There are also very unusual all-silk 
tapestries from China, both ancient and 
modern, depicting not only flower and 
fruit ornamentation, but also landscapes 
and personages. Many of these Chinese 
tapestries have only the main outlines 
woven, the gradations of shade and tone 
being produced by painting with dyes 
after weaving. None of the Chinese 
tapestries that I have seen, however, 


could in any sense be called arras tapes- 
tries. 

Ап essential characteristic of arras 
tapestries is not only the comparatively 
coarse horizontal ribs covered with fine 
vertical weft threads, but also the verti- 
cal hatchings or spires of color into 
which the weft threads often group 
themselves, producing blendings and 
gradations of tone that in other tapes- 
tries are produced in the dye pot. 

Arras tapestries—named from the 
French-Flemish city that was the chief 
center of their manufacture in the 
Fourteenth апа  Fifteenth Centuries 
—represent the highest point that 
has ever been attained by the art of 
weaving. They also represent the most 
effective means that has ever been dis- 
covered for decorating walls with pic- 
tured stories of the history and romance 
of the world. 

During the ages of Mohammedan su- 
premacy in Europe—when Christianity 
trembled before Moslems, as they now 
tremble before Christians—any interest- 
ing silk tapestries, in weave resembling 
Chinese rather than arras tapestries, 
were produced in Persia, Egypt, Spain 
and Sicily. The ancient Roman Empire 
centered at Constaninople, after the cap- 
ital was removed there from Rome, by 
Constantine іп 330 A.D., also produced 
its share. 


- 


SHOWING TAPESTRY PANELS WOVEN ON 


decorate the wall opposite to that shown above.) 
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In the museums of Lyons, Nurem- 
berg, and South Kensington are frag- 
ments attributed to the Twelfth Century, 
that formerly belonged to the Church of 
Saint Gereon in Cologne. Large circu- 
lar medallions on а  brownish-blue 
ground represent, in tones of light ivory, 
a winged griffin with eagle above and 
bull below. The design is clearly of 
Byzantine origin, but the crudeness oí 
the weave indicates an Occidental maker. 

In the Cathedral of Halberstadt are 
three quaint Twelfth or Thirteenth Cen- 
tury tapestries, perhaps of local manu- 
facture. Two of these are narrow bands 
—the first picturing Christ and the 
Apostles, the second the story of Abra- 
ham and Isaac—intended to hang above 
the choir stalls. 

In the Fourteenth Century undoubt- 
edly many splendid tapestries were 
woven, but of the splendid Fourteenth 
Century tapestries only one set has sur- 
vived, and that is in a sadly mutilated 
condition, after having been subjected to 
brutal treatment at the hands of 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century van- 
dals. I refer to the famous set of seven 
tapestries at the Cathedral of Angers, 
picturing the Apocalypse of St. John the 
Divine. 

Of tapestries woven at Arras, there 
remains only one set that can be posi- 
tively identified, the Fifteenth Century 


AN AMERICAN LOOM. 


Story of Saint Piat and Saint Eleuthere 
at the Cathedral of Tournai in Belgium 
Of this set we know the exact month 
and year of completion, the name of the 
maker and the name of the donor; for 
one of the pieces bore the inscription 
which reads translated: 

These cloths were made and completed 

In Arras by Pierrot Fere 

The year one thousand four hundred two 

In December gracious month 

Will all the saints kindly pray to God 

For the soul of Toussaint Prier? 

The most important Early Fifteenth 
Century tapestry in the United States is 
the Burgundian Seven Sacraments, il- 
lustrated and described in the November 
number of THE ARCHITECTURAL REc- 
ORD. 

The Golden Age of tapestry was the 
last half of the Fifteenth Century and 
the first half of the Sixteenth Century, 
the age during which were produced in 
Brussels and other French-Flemish cities 
such marvelous sets as the Lady with 
the Unicorn, in the Cluny Museum, the 
David and Bethsheba set in the same 
museum, the Bailée des Roses fragments 
in the Metropolitan Museum, the Sheep 
Shearing fragment in the Brussels Mu- 
seum, and the Wood Cutters in the Paris 
Museé des Arts Decoratifs and the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum; the Trojan 
War Tapestries, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and elsewhere; the Story 
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(In the Cluny Museum.) 
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of Cesar in the Berne Historical Mu- 
seum; the Clovis tapestries at the Ca- 
thedral of Rheims. Wonderfully fascin- 
ating also are the late Gothic triptych 
tapestries, such as the Mazarin tapestry, 
lent to the Metropolitan Museum, by 


Mr. Morgan; the Brussels Museum's 
Triumph of Christ; Mr. Blumenthal's 
Story of Charlemagne; the  Tri- 
umph of the Virgin in the Louvre and 
the Story of the Virgin in the Royal 
Spanish Collection. 


(To be continued in “Тһе Architectural Record" for February.) 


“THE RAPE OF THE SABINES,” PART OF A “ROMULUS AND REMUS” SET IN THE 
ROYAL SPANISH COLLECTION. 


Compare with it the three tapestries lent by Miss Вгееве to the Metropolitan Museum. 
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“OUR LADY OF HOPE,” THE SPANISH CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
CHARLES P. HUNTINGTON, ARCHITECT. 
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PORTION OF DECORATION, 


ALTHOUGH IT IS six hundred and twen- 
ty years since the discovery of America, 
1912 finds New York with its first 
Spanish church. 

The Church of Our Lady of Hope 15 
situated on 156th Street, near the Riv- 
erside Drive. It 13 within the spacious 
terrace (originally Audubon Park), 
crowned to day by the Museums of the 
Hispanic and Numismatic Societies of 
America, the whole imposingly sentin- 
elled, as it were, on the Broadway side 
at the corner of 156th Street, by the 
building of the Geographical Society of 
America. 
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THE CROSS,” BY 


The Spanish church is fourth in this 
unique group of buildings of which the 
Hispanic Museum is the motif. When 
the 155th Street corner has its building 
in architectural conformity with the 
Geographical Society's home, there will 
be a monumental entrance from Broad- 
way to this natural terrace overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Outside of a university, this is edu- 
cational centralization unique in .\mer- 
ica. With three distinctive libraries and 
collections accessibly convenient for the 
common benefit of the respective socie- 
ties, students and the public, will come 


"En recuerdo de Felipe Barreda y Carmen де Osma de Ваггеда.” 


THE “VISITATION” WINDOW, “OUR 
LADY OF HOPE,” NEW YORK CITY. 
CHARLES P. HUNTINGTON, ARCHITECT. 
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in time, as originally planned, centrali- 
zation in heating, illuminating and gen- 
eral utilitarian co-operation, making a 
civic group at once dignified and effi- 
cient. | 

It is rarely given the American archi- 
tect to work out so large and attractive 
a scheme of developments, and that Mr. 
Charles P. Huntington, the architect, 
has made the most of his opportunity 
is matter of civic pride. 

The ground level of Our Lady of 
Hope is some fifteen feet above the 
street, its roof line is about even with 
that of the other buildings of the group. 
It is reached from the street by a flight 
of steps broken by two landings. Тһе 
steps are made of buff brick ornament- 
ed with buff terra cotta balustrades, 
which lead to a small terrace in front 
of the building. This terrace has a 
terra cotta balustrade supporting bronze 
lamps. 

The church, in keeping with the other 
buildings, 15 ап adapted style of the 
Italian Renaissance. It is distinctly 
Roman in design. Араг! Тот early 
Christian art, Spain never had a dis 
tinctive ecclesiastical architecture. From 
the invasion of the Moors in the ninth 
century to their expulsion in 1492, it 
clung to the earliest Gothic. It was 
wholly unaffected by the architecture of 
the Moors, despite it recognized their 
superior artistic training, and employed 
them extensively as builders and deco- 
rators of its cathedrals, churches and 
monasteries. 

Spain, like all Europe, was influenced 
by the early and later Italian Renais- 
sance. ЈЕ retained, however, as does 
every nation, certain inherent qualities, 
which are best defined as feeling. It is 
this Spanish feeling that both architect 
and decorator have aimed to embody in 
Our Lady of Hope. 

The church has a portico of four 
Ionic columns of terra cotta surmount- 
ed by an ornamented pediment and 
cross of the same material. Unlike the 
other buildings of the group, which are 
grey limestone, the church is built of 
buff brick with buff terra cotta cornices 
and trim crowned by an ornamented 
terra cotta balustrade. The change in 
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DECORATION 
ПОРЕ,” NEW YORK CITY. 


BY SOROLLA, *OUR LADY OF 


Charles P. Huntington, Architect. 


material relieves the eye and varies the 
color. 

In the interior a vestibule leads to 
galleries and organ loft and into the 
body of the church, which is eighty feet 
deep with a seating capacity of four 
hundred. The nave is formed by high 
round arches crowned by a dome and a 
flat stained glass skylight. This is the 
only New York church known to archi- 
tect or decorator with nave illuminated 
by a flat skylight roof. Тһе aisles on 
either side of the nave are broken by 
galleries with balconies between the 
arches. These side aisles are lighted by 
six beautiful stained glass memorial 
windows of American design and Eng- 
lish execution. 
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From the sanctuary niche, doors open 
on either side into the sacristy, the or- 
gan loft occupying the high: arch oppo- 
site the sanctuary. 

When the builder, Mr. John Clark 
Udal, had finished his part, the interior 
of the church was turned over to Mr. 
Caryl Coleman. This erudite authority 
on ecclesiastical art, devised and exe- 
cuted a scheme of decoration which vir- 
tually converts Our Lady of Hope into a 
literal substantiation of a title given to 
the Mother of God in her litany- 
“House of Gold." “In Genoa when I 
was a boy," said Mr. Coleman, "I was 
immensely impressed with the gold 
Church of the Annunciation. І went 
back to it when I was a grown man, 
with the eyes of the artist, the crafts- 
man. Тһе impression of  boyhood 
deepened, and I said to myself: 'Some 
day I shall make a gold church. In 
Our Lady of Hope I realized the time 
was ripe to make good that early resolu- 
tion. There was no money for the 
precious metal, and I set about for a 
substitute." 

The first step in the metalizing proc- 
ess was secured by lining the entire wall 
space with aluminum. Іп the treatment 
of aluminum for gold effect, alcohol has 
heretofore been used іп mixing the 
glazes. The result—with the passing of 
time—has been faded, washed out, өтеу, 
greenish tones with scarcely a sugges- 
tion of the original gold tint. By sub- 
stituting oil for alcohol in the mixing 
of the glazes, Mr. Coleman has obtained 
veritable gold effects that promise the 
wear of the real metal. 

Upon this metallic background, the 
entire plain wall surface is covered with 
a Spanish silk brocade of Renaissance 
design. The design is worked out in a 
green gold glaze against a yellow gold 
background. 

The vault of the half dome and the 
coves of the ceiling are finished in plain 
hammered metal. In the soffits of the 
arches is a Renaissance design carrying 
Ше word "рах" (peace). Emblazoned 
in the gold frieze which encircles the 
entire auditorium are the words of 
Christ to St. Peter: “Thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I shall build My Church, 


and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it." 

Upon the spandrils of the great 
arches, worked out with transparent col- 
ors against the gold background are the 
adoring angels, while on the spandrils 
of the smaller arches the four Evangel- 
ists are symbolically introduced. 

In Кеерше with the architetonic notes 
of the church, the larger windows are 
glazed with Renaissance glass. The 
subjects are the Annunciation, Visita- 
tion, Nativity, Adoration, Presentation, 
and the Marriage Feast of Cana. 

The skylight roof of the nave is 
divided into three parts. In each 
division is the symbol of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. Mindful of 
the words of Christ: “T am the vine 
and ye are the branches," Mr. Coleman 
has introduced vine and fruit, making 
of them the heraldic device of many of 
the Archiespiscopal Sees of the Spanish 
world as Madrid, Havana, Lima, 
Buenos Ayres, Mexico. This detail ne- 
cessitated extensive correspondence with 
the heads of the various Sees in order 
to get the accurate heraldic bearings. 

The four windows looking into the 
sanctuary are glazed with four of the 


seven spirits that 'stand before the 
Throne of God—the  Archangels: 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel. The 


windows in the facade of the church are 


glazed with the name ої Jesus and 
accompanying symbols. Further placed 
in the windows are the arms of the 


present Pope Pius X and His Eminence, 
Cardinal Farley. 

On either side of the main entrance 
are two windows illustrating Mother- 
hood: Mary, Mother of Our Lord, re- 
turning from Calvary on the arm of 
John, the Beloved, and St. Monica, 
mother of St. Augustine, in her last con- 
versation at Ostia, as described in the 
Confessions of Augustine. 

Aside from decorative value, the 
fourteen Stations of the Cross, grouped 
to make a continuous panorama, despite 
the broken wall space, have more than 
passing interest for the aspirant. 

"They are by no means the highest 
form of pictorial art," said Mr. Cole- 
man, “yet I maintain they are far superi- 
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or to any painted Stations of the Cross 
in the churches of America." 

Without money to employ the master 
painters he would have selected for the 
work, Mr. Coleman made the Stations 
of the Cross subject of a competition 
open to young men whom he knew were 
doing good things and were ambitious 
to "arrive." Five competed with the 
understanding that Mr. Coleman should 
constitute the jury and that his decision 
should be final. When the award was 
made to Mr. Henry Dey, the competi- 
tors viewed the submitted work, and 
without knowing Mr. Coleman's deci- 
sion, they unanimously accorded with it. 

The masterpiece of the gold church 15 
the High Altar. So successfully have 
architect апа decorator collaborated, 
that it is apparent to the untutored eye 
that the church was built to enshrine it. 

“Т am particularly proud of the al- 
tars," confessed Mr. Huntington. "Their 
beauty of color, the rich yellow Sienna 
marble carved as only Italy can carve, 
the proportions of their parts, their 
complete harmony with each other and 
the architecture of the church make 
them the handsomest altars in New 
Yorka 

The High Altar is the gift of Mrs. 
Frederic C. Penfield, and the sanctuary 


floor of marble and mosaic, and the 
Sienna marble Communion rail and 
bronze door, are all worked out on 


lines in well studied harmony with it. 

The two side altars, architectural and 
pictorial complement of the High Altar, 
are enriched by paintings from two of 
Spain's greatest living artists—M adrazo 
and Sorolla. These side altars were 
gifts of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan апа 
Mr. Frederic C. Penfield. 

In the enrichment of the altars there 
is much to recall the days of Beni Cel- 
linni, so scholarly the care, so finished 
the art with which minutest details are 
worked out. 

The door 
High Altar, 
Christian 


of the tabernacle of the 
for example, is a gen of 
symbolism and the gold- 


smith’s art. It is made of bars of pure 
gold, repousse and chiselled work, en- 
riched with transparent enamel of ster- 
ling silver grading from a silver tone to 
a deep emerald. 

Тһе key of this door is of gold and 
diamonds, once part of the personal 
jewelry of a well known Spanish-Amer- 


ican woman in whose memory it was 
made. 
It 15 in the form of a fish, because 


the letters composing the Greek word 
for fish, make the final letter in Greek 
"Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour." 
The word appears on one side of the 
handle of the key in gold letters buried 
in transparent green enamel. On the 
reverse side is the name of Jesus in its 
monogramatic form in combination with 
Alpha and Omega. Around the border 
is a memorial inscription and a text 
irom Holy Scripture. 

On a side altar are а crucifix and 
six candlesticks made of pure gold and 
transparent enamels. Excepting the 
body of the cross, which is a reproduc- 
tion from an Italian work of the fif- 
teenth century, Mr. Coleman asserts 
that the whole 15 absolutely original in 
design, as are the four bronze memorial 
lamps in the nave. 

"Debarring the motif, which is that 
of the Renaissance period," said Mr. 
Coleman, “they are absolutely original. 
In making the designs I transported 


myself back into the spirit and feeling 


of mediaeval Spain so far as is possible 
for a twentieth century man." 

Not only candlesticks, crucifix (gift 
of Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt), missal- 
stands, praying desks, consecration 
crosses and holy water stoups, but 
the poor boxes harmonize with one an- 
other in period, style and color, while 
the whole is in complete unison with 
the architectural character of the build- 
ing, making Our Lady of Hope not only 

a "thing of beauty," but an auditorium 
20 Christian art well worth the study 
of architect, decorator and builder, if 
not the “man in the street." 


DETAIL—THE АІТАК- “ОЮбЕ LADY OF HOPE,” 
The Altar Lamp a Gift from ihe NEW YORK CITY. CHARLES P. HUNTINGTON, 
King cf Spain. ARCHITECT. CARYL COLEMAN, DECORATOR. 
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DETAIL OF SGRAFFITO WORK ON THE FACADE OF 548 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Menconi, Decorator. 


AN ANCIENT ART REVIVED 
AN ACCOVNT OF УСрРАРЕГТО 


BY MAXIMILIAN Е FRIEDERANC 


So MUCH HAS been written on the sub- 
ject of fresco buono and the sister art 
of sgraffito, that it may now be difficult 
to say anything in the way of general 
theory which has not already been either 
observed upon or hinted at by some one 
or other of the ingenious and learned 
writers of those countries of Europe 
where this art has had the advantage of 
being cultivated earlier 


and more widely еп- 
couraged than in this 
country. 


Therefore, without at- 
tempting either to avoid 
or to follow the tracks 
of others, I shall pre- 
sent a series of obser- 
vations which appear to 
me best calculated to 
lead attention into the 
track of study. Those 
studies of our prede- 
cessors were, more than 
апу other means, the 
direct cause ої their 
successes, and may en- 
able us, if anything can, 
to sustain and to per- 
petuate the art, and to 
further the attainment 
of whatever other desi- 
derata may yet re- 
main for the complet- 
ing and perfecting of 
«gra ffito. 
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Courtesy ор the Avery Library. 
A SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM 


Seraffito comes from the Italian уо: І 
for "scratchwork," hatching, black and 
white work, and “‘chiar-oscuro” of the 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century. А French author in 1770 de- 
scribes it as a sort of black and white 
fresco and creates the name "тапібує 
égratinée.” Our Russel Sturgis, in the 
Dictionary of Architecture and Building, 
gives us the following 
terms: “The scratching 
or scoring of the sur- 
face, as of fresh plaster, 
with a point to pro- 
duce decorative effects. 
Sometimes, in plaster 
work ог pottery, the 
scoring 15 done so as to 
reveal a surface of dif- 
ferent color beneath. 
The process .is some- 
times carried far, even 
to the decoration of 
large wall surfaces." 

The spelling of 
"Graffito" is Florentine 
in root, but is correct, 
and most Latin lan- 
guages follow that deri- 
vation. 

Vasari describes the 
process, and in "Lives" 
(edit. 1851, iii, 348-9) 
states that it was the in- 
vention of Andrea Fel- 
trini, called di Cosima, 
of Florence, who cov- 


ТНЕ 
PALAZZO D'ALESSANDRO VITELLI 
ALLA САХМОХТЕКА, 1584. 
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A SGRAFFITO FRIEZE EXECUTED IN 1877, ІМ VIENNA. 


Drawn by М. F. Friederang. 


ered the fronts with an intomaco of 
black plaster, which, while in its fresh 
state, he covered with a white plaster and 
transferred his cartoons on this, and 
then hatching the outline with a graving 
iron so as to show the black plaster 
through, he then went over the whole 
work with a black or darkly tinted color 
in a very fluid state, as stated in his 
(Vasari’s) Florentine remarks оп 
“hatching.” 

The first facade so done bv Cosimo 
was that of the Palazzo Gondi in the 
Borgo Oguissanti followed later by 
an elaborate one оп Ше Lung 
Arno near the church of S. Michele, 
which was in a grander and more elab- 
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Courtesy of the Avery Library. 
^ SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM THE PALAZZO 
D'ALESSANDRO VITELLI ALLA CAN- 
МОМІКНКА, 1584, 


orate manner. Vasari (1V., р. 99) теп- 
tions that Perino del Vaga executed the 
iront of the house of the Marchesa di 
Massa near that of Maestro Pasquino, 
in chiar-oscuro after the manner of Poli- 
doro and Maturino. 

Vasari and Bossi throw no light as to 
earlier works, but a case in the South 
Kensington Museum is full of specimens 
of sgraffito pottery, Italian in origin, and 
of the Fifteenth Century—possibly the 
application to house decoration in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, fol- 
lowed. The Metropolitan Museum in 
New York has many very valuable ex- 
amples, conveying lessons in the historic 
development of the art and technique of 
fresco and sgraffito and the color chem- 
istry. 

The daughter of Dibutades, a potter 
of Corinth, while bidding farewell one 
evening to her lover, was struck by the 


distinctness of his shadow cast by the 


light of a lamp on the plaster wall of her 
dwelling. The idea occurred to her to 
preserve the image of her beloved, Їу 
tracing with a pointed implement at 
hand, the outline of his figure on the 
wall; and when her father, the potter, 
came home, he appreciated the import- 
ance of her discovery, crude though the 
work was, and he cut the ріазіє: out 
within the drawing she had thus made, 
took a cast in clay from it, and baked it 
with his other pottery. Such is the well 
known Greek tradition, assigning а 51- 
multaneous origin to the graphic and 
plastic arts and claiming both as of 
Greek invention. But, unfortunately 
for the truth of this pretty.story, the 
arts were known and practiced long be- 
fore. | 
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The Metropolitan Museum and the 
Museum of Natural History have proofs 
without going farther, that sgraffito is 
the earliest type of drawing and was 
used in every country where the light 
of sunshine and the first rays of civiliza- 
tion appear. 

The drawing in the sand or snow, 
cut in the bark of the tree or in stone, 
the runic sign writing are all primitive 
expressions of the technique of sgraffito. 

This inborn natural talent of art may 
be easily traced to the very first human 
creatures, and we may easily follow the 
primitive man with a stick drawing signs 
in the sand. The more complicated 
forms of the early scratched inscrip- 
tions which have been of such great 
value to the modern archeologists are 
all successful applications of the tech- 
nique f sgraffito. 

Polidore da Caravagio with Maturina 
followed the system of “scratched work" 
at Rome before 1526. Piles “Art of 
Painting,” (London, 1754, page 123), 
mentions Cosimo, D. Beccafumi and 
G. da Udini as producing work of this 
kind. Morto da Feltro, in arabesques 
and grotesques, was master of Cosimo. 

Sgraffito is described from Vasari in 
Neve Builders Dict. (1736, 5, Vo., Paint- 
ing VI) and in the Twentieth Report 
of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington (London, 1873). 

The late Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York, Sir Purdon 
Clark, in a conversation on our personal 
investigation and observations on ancient 
arts, said: “Work executed in England 
in sgraffito has proved of great satisfac- 
tion, and not only the cause of general 
admiration but a technical success, which 
proves a fresco and sgraffito can, with 


out question, be used in the damp and 
saline air of London.” 

My personal experience is the same, 
and I may only add to his words that 
cleanliness, diligence and careful appli- 
cation of the uses of materials will pro- 
duce success under most difficult condi- 
tions. 

Sir Purdon states further: “On my 
visit to the Orient, to India and Persia, 
China and Japan, І found works in 
оға Ио which, in minute details and 
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perfect execution, cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the civilized world." А 
paper on sgraffito decoration was read 
by Mr. A. S. Cole to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects (10th of 
March, 1873). 

At Abou Simbel, there is an inscrip- 
tion in sgrafilto in the hieratic charac- 
ters, left by a contemporary visitor; and 
at Spaleto, near the Cathedral, there is 
a large palace covered with designs at- 
tributed to Julio Romano. ГеагоиШу 
(Rome Moderne, Fol. Paris, 1849, pl. 
110) gives a Sixteenth Century facade 
in vicolo de Matricciani. At Pisa there 
is the front of the Palazzo Conventuale, 
of the order of S. Stefano, by Forzori. 

Our builders of to-day have attempted 
over and over again to work in sgraffito, 
and our foremost architects all over the 
world have been recognizing its value, 
but the failures connected with many at- 
tempts are explained by 
the careful study ої 
conditions and the in- 
capacity of the artists 
and decorators engaged 
in the work. Haste and 
nervousness on the part 
ої architect and artist 
will lead to great disap- 
pointments. I have 
seen works executed on 
facades, when snow and 
ice were on the ground, 
or in weather near zero 
threatening, or where 
rain for days washed 
out all Ше strength 
of the plaster; 1 
have found the lime- 
putty used to be one 
or two days old, and 
the pigments bought 
m a paint shop with- 


out further investi- 
gation. And often 


A SGRAFFITO PANEL DECORATION. 


the entire work has been intrusted to a 
babel without authority. Most of our 
decorators or artists have, without any 
experience, relied on scanty book in- 
formation, and the plasterer has had to 
depend оп this. Our up-to-date plas- 
terer must work quickly, and he is used 
to materials different from those used in 
the time of the Greeks and Romans and 
during the Renaissance. An artist exe- 
cuting fresco or sgraffito must watch 
with both eyes and be very practical if he 
wants the proper material on the wall; 
a one-to-three or one-to-four plaster is 
unhandy and difficult for the present 
day artisan to work. The sgraffito prob- 
lem is another difficulty, and will come 
as a novelty even to the most practical 
plasterer. One could give hundreds of 
directions, which are all new in their 
application to the profession, but which 
are all essential to the success of the art. 
1 needed twenty years 
of practice and great 
courage for my later 
achievements in sgraf- 
fito, every day furnish- 
ing new and valuable in- 
formation. 

There are always 
such problems as damp, 
saltpetre, and other de- 
teriorations of the min- 
eral wal. Nothing 
must be neglected; no 
healthy body can be ex- 
pected where the bone 
is sick and по ћеа у 
successful decoration is 
possible where the foun- 
dation is not in the 
most perfect condition. 
One handful of ce- 
ment or  plaster-of- 
paris in the plaster 
і5 destructive to the 
durability of any 
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SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM А FLORENTINE 
PALACE. 
Drawn by M. F. Friederang. 


fresco or sgrafito work. The latter 
material may furnish a solid, quick set- 
ting surface, a thing which is very 
pleasing to the plasterer, but which de- 
stroys the crystallization of the artistic 
body and dries the ground so quickly 
that there is no time to perform the 
work. After the first frost ог the ас- 
tion of our steam heating apparatuses, 
cracking is imminent. 

Тће setting of the plain, natural mate- 
rial used for fresco and sgraffito will, 
in six months, be more safe than the 
best Portland cement. 

In Egypt and Asia Minor I personally 
investigated the different antique plas- 
ters. 1 found plasters laid on wood lath, 
on twisted and braided bamboos and 
grasses, so solid and excellent in unity of 
body, that only the hair and the miner- 
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alized vegetable formations could give 
me proof that I had only a plaster and 
not a solid stone grown into a stone, as 
hard and solid as quartz (density 6). 

My investigation, scientifically pur- 
sued, furnished me with the following 
facts :一 

A plaster made from a natural unity 
of materials, not forced into a connec- 
tion, will grow in time into a solid min- 
eral body, where any forced material 
like cement and plaster-of-paris will 
dissolve their alliance, when the molec- 


ular action takes its natural course. 
These natural alliances will not only 
take place, as all mineral conditions 


show, but will be assisted by nature and 
nature will not destroy, but will help in 
any natural growth. Thousands of valu- 
able productions of early art which to- 
day grace our museums, classified as 
sculptures in marble, sandstone, lime- 
stone, granite or porphyry, are in real- 
ity nothing more than excellent works 
of plaster and the arts combined—the 
natural growth and action of а satisfac- 
tory union of materials. 

Most of the works of Egypt and As- 
syria and Babylon may receive their ex- 
planation through this perfection in 
plaster. 

They never use foreign materials, al- 
ways the minerals natural in their sur- 
roundings, children grown into a natural 
аШапсе with the temperaments of cli- 
matical conditions. 

Sgraffito introduces the use of certain 
colors, relative to which apply the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

The pigments used in sgraffito or 
fresco buono by the Italian and Spanish 
masters are very simple, but they repre- 
sent enough variety to enable a Raphael 
and Michelangelo to create wonders in 
colors, unlimited in their palette. 

Armenino observes, “artificial colors 
never do well in fresco or sgraffito, nor 
can any art make them last long with- 
out changing, and particularly in the 
open air; the wall will not take any 
other than the natural minerals which 
are found in the ground and which con- 
sist of earths of different colors.” 

My personal observations are as fol- 
lows: 
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I have to-day a color chart unlımited, 
with every variety of tints. Careful in- 
vestigation shows their ability to with- 
stand the action of the lime, and the 
chemical action of other active agents 1n 
plaster and colors. The next very prom- 
inent point of investigation is the dur- 
ability or stability of the colors under 
natural and artificial light, as some ex- 
cellent colors lime-proof and damp-proof 
bleach down to nothing in the electric 
light and others in the sunlight. It is pos- 
sible, however, to produce a durable 
blue, as rich and beautiful and deep as 
the finest lapis lazuli, green in every 
variety, yellow like gold or sunlight and 
red in every shade. Тһе primitive earth 
and mineral colors—sepia, sienna, ochre 
and umber, which are generally accepted 
as durable and good, are the greatest 
causes of failure. They require the great- 
est and most careful analysis. The best 
authorities on colors are:  Armenino, 
Vasari, Pacheco, Palomino, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Giotto, Cennino, Borghini 
and Leonardo da Vinci. 

The historical records of the Асса- 
demia San Luca Roma, Carraci at Bol- 
ogna, Perugia, Padua, Ferrara, Parma, 
Mantua, Placenza, Verona possess ап 
unlimited wealth of valuable informa- 
tion. They all tell a story of Italian art. 
the rivalry amongst the different агі- 
ists, schools and cities; with valuable 
technical facts full of lessons from the 
most brilliant artists and artisans. 

It is remarkable how, with such great 
and valuable records, the art world has 
to make shift with guessing and ques- 
tioning. One great truth and fact again 
comes to the front in my investigation: 
artists and decorators of to-day are 
not scholars, and rarely think, and the 
scholars are not artists. Men like Leon- 
ardo, Michelangelo and Cennino are 
great lights and exceptions. 

Perhaps it is a little difficult to answer 
a question as to the relative merits of 
decoration in fresco or sgraffito. 

On final analysis both are a form of 
fresco buono, the first being a mural 
decoration or a mural painting, where 
the technique is one of color, and in the 
latter. one in which mastery of drawing 
J (Me 2 i ACtOr. 
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The fresco buono has quality supe- 
rior to sgraffto for exterior facade 
decoration. It affords a clean, undis- 
turbed wall space, without any crevices 
for frost or rain to weaken the body 
of plaster and the decoration. The dis- 
сгейоп of the decorator may furnish 
counsel in the low relief cutting of the 
drawing. Тһе simplicity and decorative 
quality of drawing the low relief cannot 
be duplicated otherwise for decorative 
effect. 

The scratching of the drawing is very 
difficult, but an artist fully acquainted 
with pen and ink technique and with a 
good mastery in charcoal drawing will 
soon succeed in his work. Mastery and 
strength will soon take precedence over 
anything else, as there is no time for 
overcrowding details and only the dom- 
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inating line and the 
character of the draw- 


ing can be the guid- 
ing power. Everything 
mechanical, the use of 
a compass, ruler, anv- 
thing outside the free 
hand is to be де 
plored, for it will pro- 
duce a stiff and me- 


chanical character іп the 
decoration. For the man 
with ability here 15 
an unlimited faculty in 
the use of this technique 
and it furnishes a splen- 
did opportunity for the 
man ої ability and dex- 
terity as a  draftsman. 
Peculiar qualities ої line 
appear in sgraffito. Тһе 
frieze which is executed 
іп the Robing Room 
of the United States 
Supreme Court, with 
tnirty-two portraits of 
the early lawgivers of 
Greece and Rome, have 
been likened to carvings 
in ivory. 

The plaster, as ex- 
plained by the originators 
of the art of sgraffito, 


must be compact and firm, but easy to 
Lime mixer has a 
tendency to make the plaster brittle, but 
in connection with silicat “binder” the top 
layer will be soft as butter, without any 
With this binder 
it is possible to regulate the system of 


cut in minute details. 


tendency to cracking. 
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31 
setting — from опе to 
eight days—which fur- 
nishes ample time for 
the most careful exe- 
cution of the design. 


There is no limit—from 
the elaborate finish of a 
Holbein etching to a 
bold drawing of Car- 
ragio. In the coloring 
of the plaster, which 
gives the strength and 
character of the line, 
solidity of color is 
demanded, a change of 
color being permissible 
only in the different 
parts of the composi- 
tion. Difference in color, 
however, demands dif- 
ference in plaster, which 
18 to be mastered by 
artisans and not by 
artists, as the complica- 
tion of the work should 
be avoided as far as 
possible. 

In general, the men 
of art have freely 
chosen their profession, 
and suppose themselves 
to have special fac- 
у for it; yet, as 

are an unhappy lot, 


many of them most clever charlatans, 
who are living in utterly false state of 
mind and action. 


Originality, dexterity. 


invention, imagination, and everything is 
asked from them except what is to be 
ng—honesty 


and sound 


OF ST. MARY’S 
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ХО. 548 ЕТЕТП AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
ТНЕ FACADE DECORATED IN SGRAFFITO. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 

Sgraffito Decorations by Menconi. 


work, and their due discharge of their 
functions as painters. 

The sgraffito artist must be correct 
without losing energy or courage, full 
of ambition, ever ready to fulfill the task 
of the moment, at day or night; a man 
of courage and nerve, a man who does 
not look for comfort, who does not need 
guiding and advice, who knows every 
part of his material, his colors, his com- 
position, his cartoon and the application 
of every detail, a man able to take suc- 
cessfully the trowel, the floot, the brush, 
the engraving tools, and to use these 
different implements with the same suc- 
cess and facility. E 

It has been attempted, in this article to 
furnish illustrations | containing (һе 
most valuable information. It is import- 
ant to appreciate the -simplicity and 
strength necessary for the sgraffito “сат- 
toon," or working drawing. Only a 
draughtsman who is able to compose his 
subjects with the least number of lines 
will be successful. This cartoon, when 
drawn, will be completely worked over 
with a needle or a tracing wheel. After 
this part of work medium-grain sand- 
paper is used to carefully work off all 
the rough edges. At this point the 
draughtsman should underlay a second 
paper, in order to make a replica, for 
the safety of the original cartoon. From 
this point up to the executed drawing оп 
the wall, there is nothing new, and the 
artist and decorator is only advised not 
to be hasty, but easy and full of good 
judgment. The work of drawing or en- 
graving must be executed as soon as the 
plaster is settled enough to receive it 
without destruction. 

A good drawing 1s of great help, and 
the success of the work depends on this 
work. Мо artist is too great to neglect 
this most essential advice without disap- 
pointment. The work of the “Last Judg- 
ment," by Michelangelo, іп the Sistine 
Chapel, gives clear proof to-day cf the 
use of а "pauns," and Raphael was most 
intricate in this work. We see in every 
great artist the wisdom of careful 
preparation. | 

For the“pauns bag" I prefer the use 
of burnt newspapers, as paper-black has 
the most pleasing and perfect color. 


THE 


The late Stanford 
White, speaking of the 
work on the facade of 
the Buckingham Build- 
ing, Waterbury, Conn., 


pes 


said that sgraffito, prop- =Œ 


erly understood and com- 


petently executed, is Ше | 
missing link in architec- | 
only . 


tural design—the 
means which makes pos- 
sible the harmonious re- 
lation of large and small 
masses and colors. Іп 
the music hall it cannot 
fail to be observed that 
the comparatively small 
windows 1 
are brought into admira- 


the facade Н 


ble relationship with the [ie 


larger 
ments bv the sgraffito 
decorative treatment. 
This building is one 
of very few in this coun- 
try where sgraffito is 
used on the exterior, an- 
other being a recently 
built shop on Fifth Ave- 
nue, by Carrére and 
Hastings. where the en- 
tire facade is decorated. 
The salient feature ої 


из facade, the deli- 
cately апа beautifully 
rendered “sgrafito” 


decoration, which as ap- 


arched  enframe- || 


э fed. 


DETAIL OF A SGRAFFITO 
PANEL, FACADE AT 548 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK CITY 
Carrére and Hastings, Architects 


plied to the exterior Menconi, Decorator 
treatment of buildings in 

this country is as rare as it is  re-nasence, to 
exquisite in this example. Rarely side, 
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has a more “cheerful” 
facade graced а city 
street on this side of the 
Atlantic. Тһе unique 
and distinctive effect of 
this application should 
make this building an 
example and а  fore- 
runner, showing аз it 
does, where "all who run 
may read,” the great 
adaptability of sgraffito 
or this sort of work. 
Often certain members 


| of the design, as in the 


third-story window- 
frames of 548 Fifth 
avenue, may be further 
accented by laying the 
surface in greater relief 
than the rest of the 
design. 

In the building under 
consideration the color 
of the ground is a deli- 
cate brown for the pat- 
terns, and a neutral 
cream-buff for the outer 
coat. 

Broadly speaking, ar- 
chitecture is vastly de- 
pendent for its fullest de- 
velopment upon the allied 
arts, and of these the arts 
of fresco buono and sgraf- 
fito may yet be reclaimed 
from their now almost 
unknown status to come 
into a new life, a second 
decorate, inside and out- 
in this country. 
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CHICAGO, 


1893. 


LESSONS OF THE CHICACO = 
WORLDS FAIR 


AN INTERVIEW WITHTHE LATE DANIEL Н. БҮРМНАМ 


Mr. BunNHAM used to trace to the 
World's Fair at Chicago the beginning 
of the American city-planning. His own 
experiences with that enterprise taught 
him the lesson that co-operation among 
artists was absolutely essential in order 
to produce a really great result; and also 
that success can be achieved only by 
having one recognized head. The Ameri- 
ican Academy in Rome was an out- 
growth of the intimacies formed among 
the artists at the Chicago Fair. The 
Plan of Chicago was another direct re- 
sult. Mr. Burnham's success in direct- 
ing the construction at that Fair led to 
his selection, eight years later, as one 
of the two original members of the 
Washington Park Commission, of which 


he was the chairman and directing 
spirit. From that work he was called 
to undertake the planning of Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Manila, Baguio, and, as 
a supreme effort, Chicago. The follow- 
ing interview took place on April 8, 
1908, in the rooms he had built on the 
roof of the Railway Exchange as a 
workshop for the Chicago plan, to the 
preparation of which he gave freely not 
only his time and the ripest results of 
his experience, but also many thousands 
of dollars. Mr. Burnham was not talk- 
ing for publication, as is evident from 
his familiar way of speaking of his fel- 
low architects, but was recalling the 
steps leading up to the "Plan of Chi- 
cago," preliminary to the writing of the 
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first chapter of the Report. Тһе соп- 
versation embraced various ойе: sub- 
jects, which have been omitted; it was 
taken down by a stenographer and was 
laid away by the editor of the Report 
among other notes furnished him by 
Mr. Burnham and by Mr. Edward H. 
Bennett, who was present. No attempt 
was made to cover the entire ground; 
but enough was said to throw a strong 
light on the way in which the Fair 
work developed; and Mr. Burnham's 
own task of direction is shown to be 
much more comprehensive than is gen- 
erally supposed. His tributes to Mr. 
Codman and Mr. Atwood expressed his 
deliberate conviction as to the important 
parts they played in creating the artistic 
success of the Fair. The death of the 
former when the work was nearing 
completion resulted in a 1088 to this 
country, which both Mr. Burnham and 
Mr. McKim often lamented; and their 
fondness for him was a constantly re- 
curring theme during the progress of 
the Washington work. The interview 
should be read in connection with the 
eulogy by Mr. Peter B. Wight, which 
appeared in Ше ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
for August, 1912. 
Charles Moore. 


| The narrative in Mr. Burnham's own 
words follows :] 


Тће World's Fair movement began іп 
1880, when а temporary organization 
was made—not a legal one; there was 
no incorporation. Тһе Chicago people 
went to Congress, and there fought out 
the question of the location of the fair 
that was to commemorate the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. Washington, New York and St. 
Louis, always opposed to Chicago, want- 
ed it; but the commercial conditions in 
Chicago were sufficient to carry through 
the location here. 

There was a Buildings апа Grounds 
committee consisting of Mayor Сгертег, 
Edward T. Jeffery, Eugene з Pike, 
Robert A. Waller, Owen F. Aldis and 
Charles Н. Schwab, as I remember. 
Thev asked me in as a sort of unofficial 
adviser. They incorporated in the spring 
of 1890. Happily, politics were not in 
the minds of the committee, and they 


gave no special attention to that subject. 
Along in July, 1890, James Ellsworth, 
then president of the South Parks Board 
(he was very active in artistic matters; 
he now lives їп New York and has a 
villa in Florence), happened to be in the 
East. He was on one of the commit- 
tees, and he went out to Brookline 
to see Frederick Law Olmsted, whom 
he asked to come out here, guaranteeing 
to pay him $1,000. Olmsted came, and 
in August made a report. He brought 
with him Harry Codman,? whom I 
first saw at a meeting in Chicago. We 
had already urged the selection of 
Jackson Park. Olmsted had figured the 
thing out, and on a sheet of foolscap 
paper he made a rough sketch—a de- 
sign of Jackson Park. He recommended 
this park, and advised that Wooded Isl- 
and be left as it was. The latter feature 
was not then acted upon, but Jackson 
Park was definitely approved as the 
site. 

Then Harry Codman, John Root and 
I took up the matter. I have in my 
records a good many of the drawings 
made at that time. We had a cross- 
section lithograph of the park, on which 
we worked. We determined the size of 
the buildings, and finally their location; 
we retained Wooded Island, and, at my 
suggestion, placed a fountain in the 
vista. 

Then came the fight. The National 
Commission demanded that plans 
and specifications be submitted for their 
approval. We presented the general 
plan as we had it laid out, on a piece of 
brown paper, not rendered at all; and 
standing up before the crowd, І made 
some explanations. In November the 
National Commission adopted the plans 
and specifications submitted as satisfy- 
ing the Act of Congress. 

In September, 1890, an organization 


James ХУ. Ellsworth was a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Exhibits. 

Henry Sargent Codman, а partner of Mr. 
Olmsted. He died January 13, 1893. Tablets 
for him and Mr. Root were placed on the 
Fine Arts building. For the report, see His- 
tory of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
New York, 1897. 

‘Appointed under authoritv of Act of Con- 
gress, approved April 25, 1890, and consisting 
of two commissioners for each State and Ter- 
ritory and eight commissioners at large. 
This commission had important powers. There 
were some clashes with the Chicago Direc- 
tory, but the work was done mainly by the 
local body. 
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Overlooking Michigan Avenue, Grant Park and Lake. 
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SCENE FROM THE WINDOWS OF MR. BURNHAN'S OFFICE. 


Тће play of light and shadow on the water, and 


the breadth of view were sources of keen delight to him. 


had been formed; John Root was made 
consulting architect, Olmsted consult- 
ing landscape architect, and І was 
named chief of construction. My com- 
mission was drawn by Jeffery, then 
president of the Illinois Central, who 
acted as chairman of the Grounds and 
Juildings Committee. Не placed every- 
thing under my control, and fixed it so 
that all others must report to me direct, 
so that they could make no communica- 
tions save through me. И was urged by 
men who knew more about organization 
than I did at that time, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to have a chief. 

We shoved on as fast as we could, 
without having anything definite in re- 
gard to the various buildings. — Then, 
late in the year, December, I believe. I 
grew very impatient, and tofd the com- 
mittee that we must have action—get 


together a force of men and begin work. 
There was further delay, but about the 
Sth of January I got orders. It was 
agreed that I should select five Chicago 
architects and five outside architects. 1 
made my selection and went before the 
committee of seven members, three of 
whom were in political life. Тһе com- 
mittee could пої come to an agreement, 
the politicians desiring to keep me from 
making the selection. Finally Gage put 
the motion—four voted for and three 
against me. 

Тпе next morning Г had a letter pre- 
pared to the men in the East, asking 
them to participate in the work. Г had 
written to them previously, feeling con- 
fident that Í would carry my point. My 
plan was to bring together the men of 
greatest experience. I was forty-four 
and a half years old, ard knew who the 
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men were. I went to New York and 
met the architects at the Players’ Club; 
told them they would be expected to 
design their buildings, and Г would 
guarantee that none of their artistic 
conceptions would be interfered with; 
that Root would give expression, of 
course; but that they would be kept in 
full touch, and whatever each desired in 
regard to his own building would be 
^arried out. I found them in doubt and 
uncertain whether they would take part; 
but they finally decided to come in.“ 

The five Chicago firms? selected 
I called on the morning after the deci- 
sion in committee. First Cobb. then 
Beeman, each of whom said he would 
come in. Next Burling & Whitehouse 
and Теппеу & Mundie consented. Ad- 
ler & Sullivan “did not know": later 
they, too, decided to come in. 

The Eastern architects appeared on 
Saturday, January 10. McKim did not 
come, but Mead represented that firm; 
then there was Hunt, Peabody, Van 
Brunt, George Post and Olmsted. Root, 
who had been in Georgia for three 
weeks, got in about nine in the morning. 
He remained in the office while I drove 
with the visitors to Jackson Park. It 
was a cold winter day; the sky was 
overcast with clouds and the lake cov- 
егей with foam. We looked the place 
over. Peabody climbed up on a pier and 
called out : 

"Do you mean to say that you really 
expect to open а fair here bv 93?” 

"Yes," I replied, "ме intend to." 

He said he thought it could not be 
done: but I told him that point was set- 
Неа. | That night the Grounds апа 
Buildings Committee gave a dinner, the 
whole crowd being present. Gage pre- 
sided and made a very beautiful speech. 
Then Jeffery spoke. Then they asked 
me to speak. І said that in one sense 
this was the third great American 
event, 1776 and 1861 going before; and, 
that as in both those events men had 

‘The five firms outside of Chicago were 
Richard M. Hunt, George B. Post and Mc- 
Kim. Mead & White of New York; Peabody 


& Stearns of Boston; Van Brunt & Howe of 
Kansas City. 


"The Chicago firms were Burling & White- 
house, Jenney & Mundie, Henry Ives Cobb, 
Solon S, Beeman and Adler & Sullivan. 


come to the front and given themselves 
up to the public, so now the ttmes de- 
manded self-sacrifice. I told them fur- 
ther that the success of this undertak- 
ing depended upon team-work. If they 
worked for the thing as a whole it 
would be a great success. There was a 
great deal of response. It was the same 
old appeal that the Chicago men had 
been brought up on. From that night 
on this spirit never failed. 

Sunday I did not come into town. 
Root had asked the visitors to his house 
on Astor Place, for five o'clock tea. He 
was in evening dress, ready to go out 
somewhere. When they were leaving 
he ran out and saw them into their 
carriages. The next morning, while the 
meeting was in progress, Mrs. Root 
called me up to say that John had a bad 
cold, but might come in for the after- 
noon. In the afternoon she called again 
to say that John had pneumonia. Dur- 
ing the next three days I remained with 
him nearly all the time, night and day. 
On Thursday Harry Codman went with 
me to the house, but did not go in. John 
was breathing rapidly when I entered 
his room. 

"You won't leave 
you?" he pleaded. 

I promised to stay. Later I went in 
to see his wife, who was very ill. His 
aunt came into the room to tell me John 
was dead; that he had put his hands on 
the counterpane as if he were running 
them over a keyboard (he played beau- 
tifully), and said: 

“По you hear that? Isn't it wonder- 
ful? That is what I сай music!" Then 
he threw up his hand and was dead. 

The Eastern men remained for a 
week working with me. They made опе 
change. Harry Codman's knowledge of 
formal settings was greater than that of 
all the others put together. He proposed 
to carry my fountain back, taking it out 
of the north and south axis. Then they 
returned, to meet again in a month. 
Codman took the pian to Brookline and 
seriously set to work on exact dimen- 
sions, terraces, placing of bridges, and 
the general laying out of a pieceof formal 
work. We had not given any consider- 
ation at ай to terraces; but we had 


me again, will 
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Overlooking Lake Michigan, and raised above the driveway donated by him to carry out the plan ої а 
lakeside parkway. Неге he dispersed a patriarchal hospitality. 


agreed that the Italian Renaissance style 
of architecture should be adopted for 
the Court of Honor. The buildings 
were as distinct from one another as 
could be. Harry Codman was great in 
his knowledge and in his instincts. He 
never failed. He liked to come to the 
business meetings and occasionally he 
made an excellent suggestion about or- 
ganization. I loved the man. Nature 
spoke through him direct. 

The men came back I think about the 
20th of February. By that time Bee- 
man's building was begun; the design 
had been made and the foundations 
were being put in. They came out in 
a private car. They brought Saint- 
Gaudens. After they had returned in 
January I felt I must have Saint-Gau- 
dens. I wrote to ask if he would come 
out to give general advice; if he would 
take a fee and his expenses, and go so 
far as to indicate what sculptors we 
should use. 


The visiting men came to a breakfast. 
They меге filled with enthusiasm. 
Charles McKim broke out with a good 
deal of repressed excitement, saying: 

“Bob Peabody wants to carry a canal 
down between our buildings.” 

I told him I would agree to it and 
that we would do it even though it 
would cost something. ‘Phat was Pea- 
body's contribution to the Fair. At 
night this canal was wonderfully beauti- 
ful. ; 

Next Saint-Gaudens took a hand in 
the thing. He thought the east end of 
the composition should be bound to- 
gether architecturally. АП agreed; and 
he suggested a statue surrounded by 
thirteen columns, typifying the thirteen 
original states. We all hailed this as a 
bully thing. š 

We had a meeting a day or two later 
їп my office, the Grounds and Buildings 
Committee being present. Тушап ] 
Gage presided. All the fellows, includ- 
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ing the Chicago men, were there. eacb 
with his sketch or sketches; and one by 
one they put the drawings on the wall. 
Hunt, crippled by rheumatism, sat on 
the edge of a table, and told about his 
Administration Building, with its dom- 
inating dome, expressing the leadership 
of the Government. Тһе scheme as a 
whole had begun to take hold of us. 
Then came Post. George Post had a 
dome 450 feet high. Тһе moment they 
all saw that dome you could hear them 
murmuring. George turned around to 
the crowd, saying: 

"[ don't think I shall advocate that 
dome. Probably I shall modify the 
building." 

Charles McKim had a portico extend- 
ing out over the terrace and made ex- 
tremely prominent. He did not wait, as 
George had done, but explained that the 
portico had been under consideration; 
but that he would withdraw it to the 
face of the building. Тһе feeling for 
unity thus manifested, and the willing- 
ness of those two men to subordinate 
their individual ideas in order to рго- 
duce a single harmonious effect, will il- 
lustrate the spirit which made possible 
the artistic success of the Fair. Where 
they led, others were willing to follow. 

So the day went on. We had lunch- 
eon brought in. Then came the large 
committee. The winter afternoon was 
drawing to an end. In the room it was 
as still as death, save for the low voices 
of the speakers commenting on their de- 
signs. You could feel the thing as а 
great magnet. Finally, when the last 
drawing had been shown, Gage drew a 
long breath, stood up against the win- 
dow, shut his eyes and said: 

"Oh! gentlemen, this is а dream!" 
Then, opening his eyes, he smilingly 
continued, “You have my good wishes, 
and I hope it can be carried ovt. ” 

Saint-Gaudens had been in the corner 
all day, never opening his mouth, and 
scarcely moving. He came over to me, 
and taking both my hands, said: 

"Look here, old fellow, do you rea- 
lize that this 1s the greatest meeting of 
artists since Ше Fifteenth Century?” 

Т had a great deal of private work; 
not as large a business as I have now, 


but for that time it was a large business. 
I had a shanty down at the Fair 
grounds, where I spent most of my 
nights. А special metallic-circuit tele- 
phone connected with my office. I 
wanted as great an architect as I could 
get to help in my own work, and con- 
sulted several men, among them Pro- 
fessor Ware. Тһе latter was most em- 
phatic about Atwood? who had been 
doing beautiful things here and there. 
I made an appointment with Atwood to 
meet him in New York. Charles 
McKim shook his head about him. At- 
wood did not keep his appointment. I 
waited an hour at the Brunswick Hotel 
and then left. А5 I was crossing the 
street a man stepped up and asked if I 
was Mr. Burnham. Не said he was Mr. 
Atwood and asked if I wanted to see 
him. I told him I was going back to 
Chicago and would think it over and 
let him know. Within four hours after 
I reached my office Atwood came in. 
He had followed me out. I told him 
I would like to have him design an art 
building, and explained what was 
wanted. Не was a very gentle, sweet 
man, and certainly he was a very great 
artist. His Art Building is today in de- 
sign the most beautiful building I have 
ever seen. Не weighed things to a 
nicety. 

I sent a blue print of the Art Build- 
ing to New York. They took it to the 
Players’ Club, and from there sent back 
the most enthusiastic telegram you ever 
read, saying that it was a triumph of 
art. 

I sent a letter to the governor of 
each of the thirteen original states, ask- 
ing for a granite column. Atwood 
promised and promised to prepare a 
drawing for those columns, but Í never 
could get it out of him. Опе day I told 
him I could wait no longer. Не then 
drew out a drawer and showed me the 
column beautifully drawn. He asked if 
I had really made up my mind about 
the scheme. I asked what he meant, 
catching from his manner that he was 


"Charles B. Atwood, who, after the Fair, 
became a member of the firm of D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co. Не designed more than sixty of 
the buildings of the Fair, besides various or- 
namental features. 
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holding back something. He said he 
felt that the screen would be too thin, 
that something a little more solid and 
tied-together was needed. Не was very 
gentle, but perceiving that he had in 
mind a scheme, I asked if he could sug- 
gest anything. Thereupon he took out 
a drawing of the Peristyle drawn ex- 
quisitely. It was as if some one had 


flung open the Golden Gates before me. 
I told him there was no question about 
it I sent a copy of it to New York. 


COVERED PORTION 


OF THE PATHWAY THAT LEADS 


“Confound him, he is 
time!” 

Saint-Gaudens recommended French, 
МеМоптез and a dozen others. Frank 
Millet came in about three months after 
our first meeting. I had chosen a man 
named Prettyman, largely on account of 
his great friendship with John Root. 
He was to have charge of the decora- 
tions; and, knowing that staff was going 
to be used, he had at once begun to 
work out a general coloring ої staff. 
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FROM MR. BURNHAM'S HOUSE 


THROUGH NATIVE WOODS AND CULTIVATED GARDENS TO THE TERRACE. 


There was not even a suggestion of a 
possible alteration. They telegraphed 
most emphatically that they were glad 
of the change. 

Charles McKim came out often as 
did the others. Charles McKim would 
со into the detail of things with me, 
and was an inspiration. Не spent nearly 
an entire afternoon looking over At- 
wood's drawings. Не took down the 
books every little while, looked at them, 
and then turning to me would say: 


He concluded that ivory would be the 
best color. The crowd came out when 
Beeman's building was nearly finished. 
I was urging every one on, knowing it 
was an awful fight against time. We 
talked about colors, and finally the 
thought came, "Let us make it all per- 
fectly white." I don't recall who made 
the suggestion. It might have been one 
of those things that occurred to all 
minds at once, as so often happens. At 
any rate the decision was mine. Pretty- 
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man was in the East, and I had Bee- 
man's building made cream, white. 
When Prettyman came back he was out- 
raged. Не said that so long as he was 
in charge І must not interfere. І told 
him that I did not see it that way; that 
I had the decision. Не then said ће 
would get out; and he did. МсКи said 
Frank Millet would be the man for the 
place. George Post recommended him 
and this went far, because I have great 
faith in Post's judgment of men. So 
I went down to New York and met 
Frank at a dinner at Delmonico’s— 
Charles McKim gave the dinner and at 
the dinner I made Frank a proposition, 
offering him the largest salary of any 
one on the staff, $15,000. Frank said 
it cost him that to live, and I went be- 
fore the Directors and told them 1 
thought we should pay that. Of course 
we could not afford to do anything else 
Frank organized the whitewash gang. 
Turner of New York got up a method 
of blowing paint on buildings; this 
Frank adopted, and it 15 now in common 
use in car shops. 

In a sense the Chicago Fair was the 
first attempt made in this country to 
connect landscape with architecture, al- 
though of course L’Enfant’s plan of 
Washington cannot be ignored. You 
cannot find an instance of planning an 
entire city until you come to L’Enfant’s 
plan: and I believe that the plan of 
Washington exerted a decided influence 
in Europe. 

In 1894, the year after the Chicago 
Fair, James Ellsworth asked me to take 
up the consideration of a parkway in the 
lake, connecting Jackson and Hyde 
Parks, getting outside the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad and doing away with the 
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unpleasant conditions. Nothing was 
thought of the North Side then. That 


is a recent idea. Тһе south end of Jack- 
son Park is about eight miles from the 
mouth of the Chicago River. А draw- 
ing showing a parkway and driveway 
extending from the city to Jackson Park 
went to the Commercial Club twelve or 
thirteen. years ago. When that draw- 
ing was made, Elisworth asked me to 
bring it to his house. Не gave a little 
dinner. George Pullman took fire at 
once and said he would give up the 
прапап rights to his property along the 
lake. There was not а man present who 
was not more or less overcome by the 
presentation. of the lake park scheme. 
Armour, Field and others said the thing 
ought to be done. Armour went fur- 
ther and said that some day it would 
be done. While I was in the Philip- 
pines, Jules Guerin was out here doing 
some rendering for us, and Ernest Gra- 
ham had him do that (pointing to the 
sketch now hanging over the bookcase 
in his office) view of the lake-front. 
About two years after І returned 
Charles Norton came in to suggest that 
the Merchants’ Club take up in earnest 
a plan for Chicago. .We did пої start 
with the lake front, but with the road 
connecting the different surburban towns 
with the city, a subject Charles Thorne 
had made his own. Then Ше Commer- 
cial Club and the Merchants’ Club were 
merged to promote the plan. 

Since taking hold of this project we 
have found the same spirit that carried 
through the World's Fair. It is marked, 
persuasive; it permeates everywhere. 
All are interested and each is ready to 
bear his part. The men are different; 


the spirit is the same. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, WISCONSIN. DETAIL OF MASONRY. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 
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: Old Whaling Village 


Ву Grace Norton Rosé ~ 
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THE SWEEP OF THE FREE WIND down its 
tidy streets, the clean, strong scent of the 
sea on its doorsteps, and within, the con- 
tentment of lives whose wants are at- 
tuned to the science of doing without, 
mark the homes of this austere little sea- 
coast town from the shaded deep-gar- 
dened mansions of its inland sisters. 

Prosperity came quickly to Edgartown 
and left it as rapidly, when whaling 
ceased, on the advent of kerosene, to yield 
its hard-earned profits. And now the 
heirs of those bluff old captains reap only 
the leavings of hasty speculation or poor 
investment. To their children, the crum- 
bling warehouses and old wharves, the 
large square homes, with their doorways, 
bring not the faintest memory of the fine 
old company of sailing-masters of past 
affluence, or any of the happy bustle of 
those years when the little town lived in 
the annals of the times. 

In those days, after a successful year’s 
cruise, an incoming whaler would bring 
letters from some sea captain, still in the 
frozen north, giving orders to local build- 
ers for a large new house. Square, like 
those of his neighbors, the house must be, 
with a “Captain’s Walk” on the roof for 
the household to watch for the first sight 
of the returning ship, after all the weary 
years of waiting. The house must lie 
close to the brick sidewalk, and slightly 
at an angle, so that one could command 
a more extensive view down the village 
street. The rooms must be square, and 
one for each corner; the spacious north, 
south, east, west chambers of our grand- 
mothers. Big timbered, the houses stand, 
defying the sea gales that howl about 
them; originally white-painted clap- 
boards, or shingles, with dark green 
blinds, but suffering, in the last score of 
years, from a painful epidemic of choco- 


late-color and salmon-pink. That epoch 
is also marked by the acquisition of the 
hideous furniture then fashionable, and 
many modern housewives in the village 
rue the time when their mothers sold their 
rare old mahogany pieces to the then 
casual summer visitor, albeit it lightened 
a load of debt or purchased a much 
needed labor-saving device. 

To write of the people themselves, one 
must have such an intimate knowledge of 
their daily lives as can be gained only by 
friendship and close association, but their 
doorways are there for all to see, апа 
though one never crosses the threshold 
save as a stranger, welcomed with digni- 
fied hospitality, one at least can enjoy the 
beautiful simplicity of these entrances. 

The growth of popular good taste of 
late years has brought back to the little 
town a somewhat tardy appreciation of 
its beauties, stimulated, doubtless, by the 
enthusiasm of the summer colony and the 
circulation of current magazines. And 
there are those remote souls in whom the 
fire of old tradition and pride of posses- 
sion has never been allowed to flicker 
and fail, whose dooryards and doorways 
present the self-same aspect of sedate 
usage and nice adherence to the taste of 
their fathers. Неге, you may be sure, 
the devastating tread of the younger gen- 
eration, reared in less strict schooling, 
hard pressed by poverty to less dignified 
callings, and without the broader scope 
of their forebears, has rarely been felt. 
These doorways guard the sheltered lives 
of now ageing women, administering 
their meagre incomes with a cheerful 
consideration of their duty towards their 
neighbor. 

Here and there a house and its familiar 
doorway has passed into gracious hands 
of a stranger "from away," where it has 
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suffered no ill treatment, but seems rather 
to beam placidly at its fresh white paint 
and well ordered flower garden. But 
alas, for those whose late owners pos- 
sessed neither a gracious hand nor a well 
trained mind, whose herring-boned paths 
have been replaced by concrete ones, 
whose quaint white fences or old box 
hedges have given way to a passion for 
ugly modern cement blocks or something 
still more fantastic. 

The wise old property holders of those 
past days planted sturdy elms and silver- 
leaved poplars along the village streets, 
and, though neglected and thought little 
of by the following generation and their 
children, they have thriven to be the 
pride of the present townspeople. Wo- 
men’s culture clubs and a Village Im- 
provement Society have now wrought 
order out of chaos and after-the-war 
shiftlessness has changed to civic pride, 
properly manifested in almost painfully 
tidy dooryards and annual house paint- 
ing. If one can forget the years of pov- 
erty and decay that stand between the 
fine old past and the present, when these 
same doorways stood closed and deserted, 
while the “backdoor” served as a means 
of ingress and egress: if one can forget, 
and now watch them, one by one, oper 
to the gentle influence of years of easier 
living; one can almost imagine that they 
stood always thus, brave in their shining 
paint and glistening brass knockers or 
silver name-plates. One knows the self- 
same interlacing of shadows of pale bare 
boughs in winter, and flickering splashes 
of light and shade in summer, lay softly 
across their facades; but one scarcely 
realizes the blistering paint, the ugly 
storm doors nailed securely, the rotting 
doorsteps, and untidy choked growth of 
the dooryard that those years endured. 
It was not the ripening of an age that 
was mellow and endearing, but dire 
neglect bred of poverty and indifference. 

So now, if you enter the little town 
and go down its quiet narrow streets, 
scarcely a doorway that is beautiful but 
what will know it and tell you so. You 
will not have to search them out, the vil- 
lage abounds in them. They are at last 
its pride and glory. Іп the tender 
misty spring that comes late to the 


island, and lasts so wondrously long, 
awakens the new-found civic pride; and 
all about the streets are signs of life and 
spring housecleaning indoors and out. 
Crimson ramblers are trimmed and 
trained back on whitewashed trellises, 
the favorite shrubs аге dug about, the 
doorsteps touched up again, and house- 
wives consult over the painted fences 
about gay flowers for their tiny front 
yards. Along the waterfront, the street 
that runs parallel to the harbor, where the 
old houses face so sturdily the wild sea 
gales and cling so closely together for 
good company’s sake, you will note that 
each fronts the streets at an angle over- 
lapping the other. In the long winter 
months, when there was naught but wait- 
ing among the women, and indoor tasks 
held them bound, a glimpse down the 
street to watch if anyone chanced to be 
abroad afforded them a certain pleasure 
not to be denied. Then if the adven- 
turous one halted at their doorstep, what 
joy to speed through the front entry, 
swing open the heavy door, bidding him. 
welcome, and hastily shutting out the 
cold and the gale behind him! 

The oldest doorway of all adorns a 
plain square house. on this beautiful 
street and faces the blue harbor. Its 
rare simplicity has never even been “те- 
stored," nor is its knocker a later acqui- 
sition. Even its unpainted doorstep has 
been replaced from time to time with 
the same thick rough-finished boards, sil- 
vering in the sea air to a soft old gray. 
Тће beautiful ellipsoidal curve and its 
keystone above the delicate Вап are dis- 
tinctly charming, with an absolute com- 
pleteness at once satisfying and pleasing. 

Up the Lane one finds another, not so 
beautiful perhaps, but splendidly re- 
strained in its lines. Here also one notes 
the fan-shaped transom that Massachu- 
setts has made so familiar to us. The 
brick path, sunken in places, and moss 
grown, is the self-same path of nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

If we keep to the Lane, and walk back 
towards the shore, a large corner house 
attracts us, and a glance here at this 
doorway may be worth while, though an 
older house half way down the side street 
holds a sweet allure in its shabbiness. 
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But the mouldings are here so exquisite, 
so delicately cut, and casting such rarely 
proportioned shadows! The pilasters 
have an unusual treatment of diamond 
lattice. The paneled doubled doors, and 
quaintly divided transom panes above, are 
interesting and unique in the village, but 
the knocker recently added sounds a 
false note in its one-sided effect. 

Once more on Water street, not 
far from where the Lane has its end, 
we find a sombre house, which fronts 
the street squarely and nearly filing 
up its property frontage, gives hardly 
a hint of its garden and orchard run- 
ning to the very water’s edge. This 
doorway and portico has a certain solid 
dignity, albeit it may seem a trifle heavy 
and solemn, and the battlement effect on 
the roof of the porch scarcely commend- 
able. The leaded lights either side of 
the door carry out a design much used in 
this type of Edgartown house years ago. 
The Doric columns are perhaps the most 
interesting feature of this example. 

More pleasing, indeed, is a portico at 
the other end of Water street; “Down 
Neck," as it 15 called. Тһе seats, we 
think, were added in later years, as they 
have the appearance of hasty, inexpen- 
sive construction out of keeping with the 
splendidly simple pediment treatment, the 
pilasters, and the careful mouldings. 
Here the old foot scrapers are set into 
the stone steps. The blind doors date 
back to a day when summer flies and 
mosquitoes were unthought of in Edgar- 
town. 

Doorway after doorway you pass them 
by, neat, simple, dignified, but closed 
and quiet. Not even in the late after- 
noons nor the long evenings of summer 
will you find these porches gay with folk. 
This is New England. Why should they 
sit brazenly on the porch; their neigh- 
bors had never done so? It is well 
enough for summer people who have 
wide sheltered piazzas, screened and se- 
cluded, to do so if they wish, but the na- 
tives stay within. Behind bowed blinds 
in the dusk one may glimpse a serene fig- 
ure rocking slowly, and noting with inter- 
est each passerby; but never could they 
by any chance sit full in the glare of the 
public eye, nor consciously embarrass 


their neighbors by their regardful pres- 
ence. Some day, perhaps, these forbid- 
ding doors may open and all the inmates 
of each house show themselves to the 
idle spectator, but when that day dawns 
the New Eugland temperament will be 
no more! 

In them ts none of the spirit of the one 
time camp-meeting town scarce six miles 
away. А town, deserted almost in win- 
ter, of gingerbread architecture, whose 
ugly little cottages bearing weird cogno- 
mens stand cheek by jowl, their whole 
cheap facades open wide to the vulgar 
gaze. The domestic arrangements, the 
family quarrels, so obvious, so forced 
upon one. Here, too, may reign great 
love, noble sacrifice and sweet peace, but 
we cannot be judged too severely for our 
want of sympathetic understanding if we 
turn sadly away. That anything so ar- 
chitecturally ugly, so removed from any 
redeeming quality, should exist in a place 
so fair, on an island so rarely beautiful! 

As you lounge about the streets you 
are quite enthralled by the myriad inter- 
esting entrances. Some so quaintly sim- 
ple that at first you may have passed them 
carelessly by, wondering that no more 
thought or expression had been expended 
upon so important a thing architecturally 
as a house doorway. These are chiefly 
found on the low-eaved unpretentious 
houses of the back streets, and are scarce- 
ly more than a flat stone and a plain 
lintel with a row of little square panes 
above the heavy door. It occurs to you 
that their very severity is directly in 
keeping with the house they adorn, and 
you gaze again until their contented 
homeliness quite satisfies you. Even the 
more pretentious ones scarcely have the 
intimate charm of these, the homes of the 
humbler seamen. 

Today the history of the building of 
Edgartown is forgotten lore. A never 
written chronicle that died with its 
makers. Lucky is he who stumbles upon 
some half remembered bit treasured in 
the active mind of one of the descend- 
ants of the old builders. If one con- 
sciously seeks for information the pau- 
city will astound and the few conflicting 
tales bewilder. That the old master car- 
penters were also shipbuilders is well 
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known, that they knew their trade 1s un- 
mistakable, and that their names are ob- 
scure save in the limits of their little 
town is unquestionable. Doubtless they, 
too, like many other builders of their 
time, owe much of their skill in door- 
ways to Benjamin's "Country Carpenters 
Assistant," and their huge-timbered house 
framing to their boatbuilding apprentice- 
ship. For the massive joists and heavy 
timbers used in the past, and only slightly 
modified in the present, would somewhat 
astonish a suburban builder. Тһе lum- 
ber is still shipped direct from Maine, and 
mill work is unknown, for everything ex- 
cept doors and window sash are made 
in situ. 

Edgartown's churches bespeak a pros- 
perous time, and their roomy entrances 
and exits impress us with the religious 
principles of the seafaring public of the 
time. One old church of true Colonial 
construction, rearing a shapely white 
spire over the elms, boasts entrances of 
unusual beauty quite in keeping with the 
fan windows and delicate belfry treat- 
ment. The handling of the doorway 
pediments 15 carried out consistently on 
the facade above, and the salient charac- 
teristics of the whole piece of architecture 
are grave simplicity and Puritan dignity. 

This church in old annals is called 
Тһе Fifth Meeting House, and was 
erected in 1828, just before the death of 
Parson Thaxter, who was so active in 
the history of thetown. The First Meet- 
ing House, established in 1642, stood on 
the outskirts of the present town, and 
was a low log building with a dull red 
roof, and a doorway more useful than 
ornamental. It was built chiefly for the 
edification of the Indians. The burial 
ground still marks its site, and the stag- 
gering tombstones tell briefly many a tale 
of life lived before 1700. The inscrip- 
tions, clearly cut on pure white marble 
and reddish-brown stone, are as legible 
today as ever they were. 

Тће other churches of the town boast 
none of the grace of this Fifth Meeting 
House. The Anabaptist, organized at a 
later date, has a rather impressive tall- 
pillared portico, but it is crowned with so 
squat and uninteresting a tower, square- 
shaped and battlemented, as to detract 


enormously from the architectural value 
of the whole. The edifice erected by the 
Methodist Episcopalians, also a monu- 
ment to the churchly devotion of an 
earlier generation, is impressive chiefly 
through its massivity. The severely plain 
six-pillared porch, stone-paved and aus- 
tere, looms hugely upward, supporting 
an entablature and pediment of good pro- 
portion but without enrichment.  Per- 
haps the less said of this church tower 
the better, albeit it holds the Town Clock, 
by which authority Edgartown retires 
and rises. Апа, sad to relate, the whole 
is painted a dingy neutral or cold gray 
color, only relieved, but scarcely embel- | 
lished, by a shingle roof weathered to a 
soft silver. 

In the days of the First Meeting House 
the prevailing architecture of the town 
conformed to the material at hand, and 
log cabins of elemental construction fur- 
nished Ше homes of the village. Their 
mud-plastered sides were surmounted 
with roofs of thatch, and we find on 
record that common thatch lots of salt 
hay were used as late as 1680. Chimneys 
built of mud with straw bond are men- 
tioned as early as 1659, but peat took 
the place of wood as fuel at a much later 
date. After carpenters were added to 
the community shingles were split and 
hewn out of logs and fastened on with 
wooden pegs. Later hand wrought nails 
and iron hardware, painstakingly ham- 
mered out at the village smithy, were 
used in construction. Two doors and their 
identical iron hinges and latches, of the 
house of Governor Mayhew, standing no 
longer, but ony lately razed to make room 
for a more modern cottage, adorn the 
studio of a keen appreciator of Vineyard 
lore and tradition. 

Many other doorways of beauty and 
some historical value does Edgartown 
possess. Daniel Webster doubtless paused 
on the threshold of many a home in the 
little town to bid farewell to his kindly 
hosts and hostesses on the occasion of 
his visit there; and though the inn where 
he found entertainment is no longer 
standing, many a doorway has bid him 
cheery welcome. Every noted guest that 
Edgartown has known has found all the 
important doors of the village open to 
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him, from the days of His Majesty’s of- 
ficers and servants through the prosper- 
ous whaling times to the present, where 
if the entertainment is simple, it is none 
the less well meant and sincere. The 
Home Club on the harbor’s edge, once 
the fine square home of a sea captain, re- 
celves into its portals and extends its hos- 
pitality towards many a Vineyard visitor. 
The club is progressive and believes in 
many coats of paint, nicely distributed 
through the seasons, and if the color- 
schemes are a trifle lurid, it 1s due with- 
out a doubt to the personal interest each 
and every member takes in the freshen- 
ing up and beautifying of this their social 
gathering place. Behind these doors the 
wiseacres of the town discuss and settle 
in theory many a question pertaining to 
the welfare of the town and its inhabi- 
tants, even as their grandfathers gath- 
ered about the Stewart stove with its 
sandbox foundation, in the back of the 
general store, and talked of their times 
past or present. Here at least is an open 
door, and what a fund of local gossip 
and weighty opinion the receptive minds 
may gather and enjoy! And here may 
be obtained an insight into the lives and 
purposes of the dwellers behind the old 
portals. 

The glory of Edgartown has departed. 
No longer is the talk of strange seas and 
stranger adventure. The stakes have 
dwindled, courage burns with a less 
eager flame, and days are now spent un- 
der milder skies. Few men are left 
among the inhabitants who recall the de- 
parted prosperity of the town; those days 
of restless industry, the buzzing wharves 
and teeming warehouses. The home- 
coming days, with their distribution of 
presents, neighborly calls and mild fes- 


tivities, woke the village to gladness. The 
incoming whalers all brought something 
of interest to each inhabitant, dear ones 
to some, friends and wealth to many, news 
to others, and even to the growing boys 
and girls tales to cheer the winter even- 
ings. Outgoing whalers took fair hopes, 
tears, and many a lad on his first cruise, 
fired by these same tales to ship under a 
neighbor’s impartial command. The 
homecomings these doorways now see, no 
longer bear the same stamp of drama, 
nor the farewells the same tragedy. Life 
has worn more gentle channels; the sea 
calls its men to nearer waters and milder 
sport and livelihood. 

What 15 the future tobe? Do the com- 
ing years presage greater prosperity? 
Will these fine old homes mellow grad- 
ually under thoughtful care and preser- 
vation? And will this care be left to the 
natives themselves, who will justly accept 
and guard the heritage, or must each and 
every one of these fair doorways pass into 
the hands of the growing summer colony, 
an ever-shifting population who will buy 
and sell as their interest wanes, having no 
deeper association with the place than 
many pleasant seasons passed? Wealth 
desires water-front homes, and already 
the demand is growing. ` Slowly enough, 
but none the less surely, houses are pass- 
ing into other hands than the descend- 
ants of the original owners. Necessity 
and the dying of the last of the line have 


generally forced these sales. and not the 


greed of mere money getting. Will the 
new owners, as fashion veers, change the 
severity of these homes to something 
more compatible with their ideas of sum- 
mer comfort and luxury, and so lose to 
the world these symbols of a simpler and 
sturdier century? 
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Carrére and Hastings, Architects. 
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A TYPICAL SINGLE AND DOUBLE FLOOR APARTMENT IN THE 
APARTMENT HOUSE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 815Т STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY. McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


NOTE.—The shaded portion represents one complete single-floor apartment; 
the light portion representing the upper floor of the double-floor apartment 
(of which the lower floor appears on the page opposite). 
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FLOOR PLANS OF A COMPLETE TWO-FLOOR 
APARTMENT. 


In the plans given on Pages 70 and 71 preceding we 
have two types ої apartment—one in which all the rooms 
are on the same floor, and the other in which the rooms are 
arranged on two floors, with a private stair, affording every 
advantage of a private residence. The plans above show an- 
other arrangement of a double-floor apartment, which is 
different from the "duplex" in that no rooms rise to a height 
corresponding to two floors. Іп such an arrangement the 
second floor, devoted to bed-rooms, etc., is a mezzanine. 
In the type of plan shown here, each apartment is a unit, 
occupying a large floor space on one floor, or less space 
and the height of two floors. 


FLOOR PLANS, APARTMENT HOUSE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 815T STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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BRICK AND TERRA СОТТА DETAIL—THE McALPIN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK CITY. F. M. ANDREWS AND CO., ARCHITECTS. 


BRICK AND TERRA СОТТА DETAIL—THE McALPIN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK CITY. F. М. ANDREWS AND CO., ARCHITECTS. 
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DO ARCHITECTS READ ? 


А CROVP OF INTERVIEWS 
БҮ SAMVEL HOWE 


PART II. 


The group includes the opinion of Messrs. Ralph Adams Cram, 
William L. Price, John M. Howells, Walter Cook, Henry Hornbostel, 
Charles W. Stoughton, Benjamin W. Morris, Bertram G. Goodhue, 
Professor Hamlin, Breck Trowbridge, Donn Barber and others. 


CONTINUING the presentation of the sub- 
ject in the former issue, it may be of 
interest to note that when, some six 
months ago, I undertook of my own vo- 
lition to secure the opinion of architects 
relative to the charge that they were 
non-readers, І failed to realize how seri- 
ous a business it would be. It promised 
to be an interesting excursion into the 
busy life of the man in general practice, 
a stimulating challenge, but it soon be- 
came a serious affair. Fora time it even 
threatened to become something of a 


tragedy. Mr. Hewlett said architects 
were reluctant to talk about them- 
selves. 


A publisher had said, "architects don't 
read," voicing it so defiantly that there 
seemed nothing else for it. "Architects 
don't care" is doubtless what he really 
meant. His contention being that they 
were picture-lovers, ignoring the printed 
word, delighting in the frequent presen- 
tation of their own ideas and ideals, and 
concerned with little else. 
criticism, indifference to description how- 
ever timely and informing, too occupied 
or too indolent to examine further. 

This audacity led me to seek for a 
response worthy of the occasion, not 
that the opinion held and expressed so 
vexatiously was worthy a reply for its 
own sake, but I felt sure that he spoke 
for others who might unconsciously be 
misinformed and that here was a chance 
to set them right, and to let the non- 
reading student learn what the "Ріє fel- 
low" found of service. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram was natur- 
ally among the first to whom I looked 
for a scholarly reply, not simply be- 


Callous of. 


cause of his exalted position as Church 


Architect and Author, nor because of 
the gracious homage to ancient preced- 
ent, tradition and symbolism which is 
so frankly acknowledged by his designs 
wherever we look, but because with it 
al he exhibited so broad and liberal, 
so stimulating and encouraging an ideal 
with which to influence the life of the 
architect. And I remembered that the 
Bishop of New York said during the 
last few weeks addressing the S. An- 
drew's Brotherhood, “If you want any- 
thing done—find a busy man and he'll 
make time to help you." 

"After having read over what has 
been said on the question: 'Do Archi- 
tects Read?’ I find very little that I can 
Say except in the line of repetition. With 
a few minor exceptions I should be dis- 
posed to indorse in detail everything 
that Mr. Arnold Brunner has said, and 
much that you have quoted from all the 
others you have interviewed. All these 
demonstrate pretty convincingly that the 
question itself was in a way a gratuitous 
one. Architects do read, апа probably 
more wisely and widely than almost any 
other class of men. They have to. ЇЇ 
they are real architects they are express- 
ing through their art, not so much their 
own personal predilections and their own 
personality as the essential elements in 
whatever lies behind the thing they are 
trying to put into material form. The 
architect, in the best sense, is the spokes- 
man of society, of the best that is in so- 
ciety, not the worst, and he can't pos- 
sibly discharge this duty unless he is in- 
timately familiar, not alone with contem- 
porary life, but with all the important 
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tendencies or accomplishments that are 
its foundation. 

“Of course, for my own part, I read 
all the time, or rather every minute of 
time I can get from office duties and 50- 
cial obligations. There are some books 
I read every year, whatever happens; 
for example, Stevenson's ‘Treasure Isl- 
and,  Chesterton's "The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill, Meredith's ‘The Shaving 
of Shagpat. Sir Thomas Browne's 'Re- 
ligio Medici and Henry Adams’ ‘Mt. 
мс] апа Chart ^" Of course, I 
read all the other thi. | „т Chesterton's, 
new and old, for he seems to me about 
the most clear-sighted and stimulating 
writer there is at the present time. 

“Then there are the modern philoso- 
phers that I keep by me constantly. 
Bergson, first of all, and then Eucken. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Hugo of St. Vic- 
tor, and St. Bernard also furnish good 
sustenance, and I can always fall back 
on Browning, Shakespeare and Ше Eliz- 
abethan dramatists, particularly Ки 
Marlowe. Natural science doesn't inter- 
est me at all. and I seldom read it, ex- 
cept for the purpose of amusing myself 
over its bland assumption and its more 
than medieval dogmatism. Of course, I 
read everything I get hold of on mediae- 
val history, literature, art and religion. 
I have to read Galsworthy, Arnold Ben- 
nett and Н. С. Wells, not because I 
agree with them, for I don’t, but be- 
cause they represent so clearly most of 
the tendencies in modern civilization to 
which I am violently opposed, partic- 
ularly Mr. Wells, and I like to know 
what I am fighting against. As a matter 
of fact, this particular author, apart 
from his constructive theories, is an 
enormously useful man, since in ‘Ann 
Veronica, “Тһе New  Macchiavelli 
and ‘Tono Bungay’ he gives the best 
possible showing of the weaknesses and 
follies and general abominations that are 
so intimately mixed up with what we 
are pleased to call contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 

“Novels Í read almost not at all, unless 
you can call Stevenson and Kipling novel- 
ists. I find practically nothing in the 
American illustrated magazines that I 
care about, as they seem at present to 


be devoted pretty exclusively to fiction 
and 'travellogues. There is a good deal 
in the Atlantic that I спјоу, and Сиг- 
vent Literature, in spite of the fact 
that it is wedded to the most beastly sys- 
tem of spelling devised by man, is in- 
valuable as an indication of what is be- 
ing read everywhere. Some of the Eng- 
lish quarterlies and reviews are also use- 
ful, particularly the Hibbard Journal 
and the Contemporary." 

Recalling with delight the quality and 
importance with which one modern phil- 
losopher of the City of Brotherly Love 
always accorded problems of daily life, 
I was grateful for the response from 
Mr. Willitm L. Price, whose quiet banter 
and gentle railery is refreshing. . Не 
writes : 

"In regard to my reading and its rela- 
tion to architecture, I have, of course, 
read many architectural books and arti- 
cles. I have pawed over in writings, in 
pictures, and in travel much of the scrap 
heap of the past. I have, as most young 
men do, hoped to take up the tools of the 
medieval and Renaissance craftsmen, 
and I have, I hope, absorbed something 
of their knowledge and spirit. But I 
feel that architectural history is much 
like other history which, as Mr. Dooley 
says. is a kind of post mortem examina- 
tion. It tells what architecture died of 
and, like Dooley, “І want to hear what a 
counthry lived of, and not phwat it 
died of.’ 

"If the writers on architecture would 
or could tell us rather why the men of 
the past did things than what they did, 
it would help more. 

“As it is, І do not find myself reading 
much archaeology. I read a thousand 
words of the architecture of the pres- 
ent to one of the past, for all vital 
literature and even news of to-day 
has to do with the architecture of to-day 
if it is to be real live architecture. 

"I read novels and plays. I read 
scientific discourses of the daily achieve- 
ment of living men. Í draw inspiration 
from their strength and warning from 
their weaknesses. 

“І conceive it to be the business of an 
architect to crystallize the thoughts and 
habits of his own day into whatever 
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forms of usefulness and beauty lies in 
crudities, refined аз may be by passing 
him and in them, to express even their 
through his intuitions. I do not believe 
it to be his business to consciously build 
up monuments to himself or to the glory 
of the past. 

“Tf there is one book of Ше day that 
I should recommend to my brother arch- 
itects, it is ‘Bergson’s Creative Evolu- 
tion. If they can grasp its message 
and profound truths, and if they аге not 
overlaid and bound by accepted forms, 
then we may hope for an American Re- 
naissance, which is not a grave robbing 
resurrection." 

Mr. James Gamble Rogers says: “We 
don't read enough; that's the trouble of 
й. And in our work we аге too anxious 
to be novel, to be original instead of de- 
voting our attention conscientiously to 
find the best possible solution of the 
problem. I think we are at times unap- 
preciative of the true importance of cul- 
tivated unprofessional opinion either ex- 
pressed verbally or written. It is not 
wise to depend wholly upon what our 
brethren tell us. Тһе architect's criti- 
cism, by virtue of the training, 15 too apt 
to follow the viewpoint that has already 
been covered by the designer, whereas 
the intelligent man of the world thinks 
in a different line and is often quick to 
grasp the essentials suggesting a thought 
entirely different from that held by the 
architect. Stimulated апа equipped 
from innumerable sources he is superbly 
qualified to make his own estimate and 
express it in his own language. 

"You ask as to the influence of read- 
ing upon the student of the Beaux Arts. 
There isn't enough of it; that is why 
in many ways I feel it desirable for a 
student to extend his studies to the Na- 
tional Academy in Rome, as the success- 
ful students usually do. There he has 
both encouragement and time for read- 
ing." 

Mr. John M. Howells, the son of the 
distinguished dean of American litera- 
ture replies to the interrogation: 

"[f this question means general read- 
ing—an individual cannot answer for his 
class—it is not more possible to sav 
whether all architects read, than all 


statesmen or all locomotive engineers. 
But I suppose the question really is 
whether architects read the current arch- 
itectural reviews. At least it is the ques- 
tion in this form that I have at times 
discussed with editors. 

"I am afraid my answer must be no, 
and my reason is the practical impossibil- 
ity of doing so given the conditions of 
pressure under which the American arch- 
itect works. By this I mean that it would 
be impossible to read the letter press in 
from one to five such reviews regularly ; 
such matter certainly gets read, but 
‘without intention, because one happens 
to have it 1n the railroad train. Though 
this 15 an unfair and slighting return to 
the editor who has tried to create ап in- 
teresting series of critics or a depart- 
ment dealing with some particular work. 
Conditions of architectural practice vary 
somewhat in the different American 
cities and this is due to the difference 
of pressure under which the architect 
works. My only experience is of a New 
York practice, where perhaps the pres- 
sure is as great as anywhere. 

“This pressure diminished to what 
seems to us an absurdity in certain Eu- 
ropean cities. Not long ago I received a 
card from an old friend practicing in 
Paris. This man had been energetic and 
successful in the national school fifteen 
years before, but his office hours as re- 
corded on his engraved card today, read, 
“Thursdays from 9 to 11" Опе сап 
imagine ап American client who might 
take a fancy on a Friday to begin a 
building project, being told that his arch- 
itect could see him the following Thurs- 
day! Such an architect may read, but I 
fear the American architect in practice 
reads little or not at all. 

"But does anyone read today? Cer- 
tainly very few, compared with the gen- 
eral habit of reading of, for instance, the 
Victorian times. Articles or serials by 
authors in the public eye, manage to 
snatch a precarious public, using as a 
catspaw our monthly magazine—this 
public being largely our women. 

"Beyond this what? 

"How many of us even know of the 
epoch making publication now being 
started in America with the moneys of 
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a ‘certain rich man'—a vast, and some 
day to be complete set set of English ver- 
sions of all the great ancient classics, 
some never before translated, and under- 
taking unheard of in size and importance. 

“Will many architects read them? I 
think not. Who will? I don't know." 

I was so fortunate as to be received 
by the distinguished and worthy presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Mr. Walter Cook. He spoke very 
quietlv. 

"As I was saying the other day this 
is an age of undue specialization. Read- 
ing doubtless does much to increase the 
mental horizon of the architect bv broad- 
ing his interest and extending his knowl- 
edge to a far wider and ever-increasing 
area. For instance and as an illustra- 
tion comparing him with other workers 
in kindred endeavors, I remember how 
it was at the Beaux Art school years ago 
when many of the students there visited 
the concerts and lectures on music. The 
question then engrossing Paris was— 
Wagner, Wagner the iconoclast, dazzling 
with his briliancy. “Was this man а 
genius? The city was wild. Students 
crowded the halls. You see Wagner was 
the first musician to search in a book of 
philosophy for inspiration to bring music 
to the very soul of man. The audience 
would contain ten architects to three or 
four painters and sculptors, or in this 
proportion. “There were doubtless, and 
Гог that matter continue to be, more arch- 
itects interested in painting and sculpture 
than there are men of the latter art 
skilled and inspired by architectural 
knowledge and interest. 

"And this specialization leads to such 
questions as this: ‘What are you?’ ‘I am 
a specialist on hospitals.’ 

"And you? 'Oh, I design apartment 
houses.’ 

“And to what do you devote your time 
and attention? “Т come under the sway 
of the 'cosey corner cult!’ and such like 
vanities. And so it goes. 

“We want all-around men, the times 
demand it. You remember that Mr. 
Mabie said a few days ago, ‘The prov- 
ince of the twentieth century is neither 
to produce laughter nor tears, but to 
make people understand.’ I view, there- 


fore, with considerable interest any at- 
tempt to make the architect broad, schol- 
arly and up-to-date, and equip him for 
the world. When you ask if he reads, I 
sav yes, more so than does the musician 
and other artists, and he reads that he 
may be conscious of the great move- 
ments of the world, and that he may not 
forget that after all he 15 а man of the 
world, devoting his energies to serving 
humanity instead of being as it were 
merely a tool—clever, bright, able, as 
you will, to adapt himself to the ever- 
varving calls of the different crafts—but 
still a tool to produce a building." 

"Hastening my steps I turn to a man 
well known for his big work ої the 
modern school, his bridges, monuments, 
academies, hospitals and other whole- 
some and inspiring testimonies to the 
breadth of his service for humanity, Mr. 
Henry Hornbostel. 

“T think it wise to read what all archi- 
tects and all critics say about the develop- 
ment of buildings, gardens, decorations 
and sculptures— digest it all. if possible 
and with this as a good foundation 
proceed to go them one better when the 
opportunity offers," laughinglv says Mr. 
Henry Hornbostel, just returning from 
one of his weekly visits to Pittsburgh, 
where he 15 endeavoring to give tangible 
shape to one of Mr. Carnegie's dreams 
and ambitions by building an institute 
for technical training. 

"Of course, the architect should per- 
sistently read that which stimulates his 
imagination and which makes for the 
broadest appeal. He should absorb the 
philosophies of the French. study Vol- 
taire's dictionary, the dramas of Moliere 
and the wonderfully imaginative and 
poetic writings of Maeterlinck. And by 
way of diversement he should read gen- 
eral history, geography and science to 
develop his imagination—not simply the 
history of architecture—he should un- 
dertake the reading of scientific litera- 
ture which today is so popularly pre- 
sented in the current magazine. I read 
with pleasure and profit the Scientific 
American, its informing articles, every- 
day subjects, dyes, cotton, rubber, the 
latest whisper from the world of electric- 
ity and the intangible mysteries of chem- 
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istry. I am immensely interested in the 
history of Corea, India, Yucatan and 
the Orient—the wondrous Orient. 

To Charles W. Stoughton, deeply en- 
grossed in his ambitious scheme for the 
Christianizing of the “heathen Chinee" 
and by an ambitious scheme for the build- 
ing of a university at Canton, I natural- 
ly turned for something of importance. 
He said: “As more well-bred men enter 
the profession of architecture more mem- 
bers of the profession may be assumed to 
be readers—not for shop knowledge, but 
because they have the love of literature 
and the habits of scholars; their reading 
is at once a relaxation and a natural ex- 
ercise of their customary life, and it takes 
its part, however unconsciously, in their 
work as their work reflects their outlook 
upon life. Reading is a stimulant for 
any professional man and all men in this 
pushing materialistic time need a stimu- 
lant to counteract the brutishness that is 
invading the business world. I have to- 
day bought a copy of the North Ameri- 
can Review for the article by Le Gal- 
lienne on ‘Re-reading Walter Pater.’ ” 

Another prominent man (whose name, 
unfortunately. may not be quoted) said: 
“To the student of architecture I would 
sav: Read Gaudet, Professor of Theory, 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Violet-le-duc; J. 
Е. Blondel, ‘De la Distribution des Mai- 
sons de Plausance, and, of course, Vit- 
ruvius; but do not read to take seriously 
Art Essays of Ruskin or Whistler. Ab- 
sorb all that is possible from Fergusson.” 

How thankful we should be for the 
publicity of the streets. | 
might not have had the opportunity of 
learning just what 'Mr. Benjamin W. 
Morris had to say in response to the 
question. He spoke with considerable 
feeling, saying: 

“Т have been most interested of late in 
the reading of biography of great men 
like Sir Christopher Wren and Inigo 
Jones, for it is of interest to note how 
that leads to the understanding of the 
main idea of composition and shows the 
direction of the main growth and enables 
us to cut away the weeds. It is interest- 
ing to see how the lives of our own men 
compare with these worthies. Look, for 
instance, at the quality of work done by 
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Mr. Charles A. Platt—how his experi- 
ence as a landscape painter and etcher, 
as a designer of scenery, stands him in 
good stead. Look again at Wren, his 
prodigious and inventive wit, his tri 
umph with geometry and arithmetic, his 
taste for elegant literature and fine arts, 
his inventive faculty, his astronomical in- 
struments, and his fascinating Latin ad- 
dress. Yes, this man as a boy of four- 
teen was an Oxford scholar; he was a 
landscape painter familiar with ancient 
buildings, and his ‘Parentalia’ notes on 
Greek and Roman buildings, and his 
Christianizing of the classical fables of 
the Signs of the Zodiac are not likely to 
be forgotten. 

“I enjoy reading of Inigo Jones. See 
the work he did, the picture galleries, 
theatres, churches he designed and the 
gardens piazza square, and grottos and 
porticos for which he is responsible. He 
was also well-informed in stage enter- 
tainments and in the mystery of the 
masque. 

At Worcester College, Oxford, they 
show you his copy of Palladio (folio 
edition of 1600), the margins of which 
are rich with notes, sketches, dates, show- 
ing how when Inigo was in Rome he 
compared the drawings with the ruins. 
The same volume notes the stairs at 
Chambord, France, details at Tivoli, at 
Naples, at Vicenza, so that he carried 
his Palladio with him and read it ear- 
nestly." 

Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue has evident- 
ly looked into the face of the subject 
from many sides, perhaps into the very 
soul, for he says: "The architect must 
be a gentleman in every sense of the 
word, a well-read man, an Oxford man 
were it possible, with Latin and Greek; 
一 articled for two years at any rate, and 
paving for his indentures." This in- 
dustrious enthusiast undoubtedly believes 
in the poetic side of architecture, and 
in music as the coming means of human 
expression. Не responds heartily to the 
charm of an old cathedral. 1 have heard 
him speak with definite tenderness of 
the great towers and spires of Chartres, 
the mighty flying buttresses, the vault- 
ing of the interior, the superb coloring of 
the stained panes, the sculptures of the 
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northern porch and the grand composi- 
tion of the western portals, saying, “And 
when you have sketched and measured 
it all, every inch, stone by stonè, and 
photographed it from a distance and in 
detail you haven't got it. for there still 
remains an immeasurable, intangible 
something, intensely moving to the visi- 
tor, a falry story in stone, a sculptured 
epic, a veritable living drama that illus- 
trates vividly the scenes of an ancient re- 
ligion with a magic enchantment hard to 
understand. You remember Dante de- 
fines sculpture as ‘visible speech.” Yes, 
and you may read all you can about it 
and it still it defies you! It is the mani- 
festation of the mind of a man industri- 
ously struggling with an idea, for even 
the most skeptical must admit the in- 
timacy of the building problem in that 
thought-compelling age." 

Although Professor Hamlin's atten- 
tion 15 pretty well absorbed in his duties 
at Columbia University, lecturing and 
writing on the historv of architecture, 
keeping, as it were, one eye upon the 
Orient where a vigorous child of his 
fancy, the Roberts College, is endangered 
by the competing forces at the Golden 
Gate: he found time to write as follows: 

“ ‘Do architects read? Тһе question 
is general. No general answer can be 
given, if by ‘reading’ is meant habitual, 
systematic reading or the cultivation of 
literary and scholarly habits. Some ar- 
chitects read and some do not, just as 
some play golf and others do not. The 
reading habit is a question of tastes, apti- 
tudes and opportunity. There are edu- 
cated architects, half educated architects, 
and architects, so-called, without anv 
education worthy the name. There are 
architects whose scanty practice leaves 
them abundant leisure for reading, which 
some among them employ to the best 
advantage; and there are architects whose 
abundant practice leaves them but scanty 
leisure or none at all, yet some even 
among these manage to read a surprising 
amount of good literature, in spite of 
their crowding duties. 

“Тһе practice of architecture in this 
country is a strenuous and absorbing oc- 
cupation; more so, perhaps, than any- 
where else, because in general, building 
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operations are carried on more rapidly 
here than elsewhere, and the same 
amount of work, done in less time, exacts 
of the architect a busier activity than 
where the work is begun and continued 
with less feverish haste. Probably the 
majority among us аге not ‘reading men’ 
іп the higher sense of the term. But the 
average of education and intelligence 
among American architects 15 high and 
steadily rising, and with it the interest 
in other reading than the periodical press 
on the one hand and the purely technical 
reference literature оп the other. If the 
prevalence of reading 15 to be gauged by 
the number of writers among us, the in- 
crease has been notable in the last few 
years. The man who has the taste for 
reading will make time for reading, if 
only by improving odd moments and 
reading by snatches. I have myself thus 
at different times during trips on the 
'elevated' up and down town and occa- 
sional half hours, read Motley's Dutch 
Republic, Locke On the Human Under- 
standing, Spencer's Education, parts of 
Paradise Lost and of Dante's Divine 
Comedy, besides a number of lighter 
works—a sufficiently varied pabulum, it 
must be confessed, but alike profitable 
and enjoyable. Summer vacations and 
trips abroad have given opportunity for 
considerable consumption of books of 
travel and fiction, both English and 
French, and from time to time, I have 
enjoyed making or renewing acquaint- 
ance with various classics of English 
and French literature, both poetry and 
prose, ranging from Chaucer and Racine 
to Havells and Pierre Loti, and for keep- 
ing up my Latin, on Horace's Odes and 
Satires. It has all been fragmentary and 
more or less desultory, but not unprofit- 
able. For my work of teaching and writ- 
ing I have read ‘at’ a great many works 
that I have never read through—TI have 
never read all of Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall, or of Perot and Chipicz Histoire 
de l'Art. l'Antiquité or of  Gaudet's 
Théorie. But one can become well ac- 
quainted with such works and derive an 
immense benefit from them without con- 
ning them from cover to cover; and such 
reading has, I am sure, helped to keep 
me from deep pedagogic ruts, and from 
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narrow views and fanatical partisanships 
as to period and styles and tendencies. 

"I am sure the increased cultivation of 
the reading habit—the reading not mere- 
ly of books on our own profession, but 
of the great classics, the poets, the 
thought-provoking books of our own time 
as well as of the past, will benefit our 
profession and our architecture by its 
broadening and refining influence on the 
mind and taste. I cannot help thinking 
that the vitality and sanity of our best 
modern American architecture 1s due, at 
least in part, to the receptive open-mind- 
edness of the architects to the enlighten- 
ing influences which come іп to the mind 
through reading." 

Mr. Breck Trowbridge, President of 
the Architectural League, led me to the 
bookcase and pointed to a serious collec- 
tion of authorities. Не said, “These аге 
the volumes that architects read: Gau- 
det's “Elements et Théorie de l'Architec- 
ture, Jules Comte's 'Bibliothéque de 
l'Enseignement des Beaux-Arts; which 
contains special volumes on сотро- 
sition, tapestry, mosaic, glass. Blon- 
del, which, by the way gives among 
other information things which we ought 
not to do, a naive dissertation on the deli- 
cate subject of taste, in which he shows 
how we have borrowed from the sensa- 
tions the term ‘taste’ in architecture to 
express the judgment we form of things 
not subject to a certain rule or suscep- 
tible of any evident demonstration. This 
metaphor is the more true as it appears 
what “taste” is. 

“It is not true to say that architects 
avoid reading. They must read to get 
anywliere. Still, it all depends upon the 
man. Не may start out to read, say 
upon vaulting or decoration 一 саге not 
what it is, the subject opens out like a 
fan, one book leads on to other books, 
and so it goes. Certainly he must accus- 
tom himself to logical and exact reason- 
ing; he must cultivate his taste and паї- 
ural tendencies by drawing and possibly 
modelling, which is still but drawing. 
Gaudet says the architect 15 a man artist- 
ically honest and skillful in construction." 

Mr. Walter Burley Griffin, the archi- 
tect for the new Capital City of Aus- 
tralia, writes from Chicago: 


“How architects read at all, rather 
than what they read, is the important 
phase of your subject as it appears to 
one in active practice. 

“As a student I tried to lay broad 
foundations in general reading on which 
I expected to continue through life, but 
the demands of immediate interests from 
the beginning of practice have practically 
absorbed all opportunities. 

“It goes without saying that one must 
keep in touch with the progress of his 
profession, up to the day with architec- 
ture, to say nothing of landscape archi- 
tecture. The rapid strides since school 
days have all but transformed entirely 
the technical data then at hand. For in- 
stance, the theories of physics have been 
largely worked over in the last fifteen 
years, reinforced concrete construction 
has been introduced and developed in 
that time and plants of Asiatic origin 
have been supplementing American and 
supplanting those of Europe as our land- 
scape media. 

“To meet these demands, it has seemed 
necessary to me to keep in touch with 
practically all periodical literature of the 
business. 

“Next to technical efficiency, the es- 
sential necessity, as I look at it, is a man’s 
training as a citizen wherein, granted an 
initial acquaintance with historic devel- 
opments of politics and economics, one’s 
usefulness is best furthered by periodical 
literature whereby he can develop and 
check his observations and find courage 
for his principles in studying their diffu- 
sion and adaptation in the modern world. 
It is perhaps more difficult to guide опе 5 
course along these lines of current lit- 
erature of which it is impossible to see 
even an insignificant fraction of all that 
is published. Running through newspa- 
pers and magazines of the library, club 
and home tables is all too cursory. The 
daily newspapers alone are to be looked 
upon as superficial and the weekly and 
monthly publications are too apt to be, 
when serious, narrow and partisan or 
dominated by concealed motives. More- 
over, the newspaper reading, unless con- 
sciously and vigorously disciplined, will 
about consume all the spare time which, 
with the suburbanite, such as myself, is 
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confined to the transit periods morning 
and evening. 

"For me the best substitute is Louis 
Е. Posts ‘Public; published weekly in 
Chicago, which I have carried in my 
pocket for thirteen years. ‘Current Lit- 
erature’ and similar reviews аге my pres- 
ent chief guide to the intricacies of the 
field of magazines and books, and these 
allow time to carry a volume now and 
then as a substitute for the newspaper on 
the train. This course has rendered pos- 
sible perhaps one novel a year and, may 
be, half a dozen works selected from 
other fields of literature, an achievement 
only attainable when my program as out- 
lined is pretty strictly adhered to. 

“Ав to what these selections are, it may 
be definite enough to class them as re- 
lated more or less to the program of the 
principle of democracy in all human acti- 
vities, whether social, industrial, ethical 
or esthetic.” 

Mr. Donn Barber asks: 

“What do you understand by reading? 
Of course you mean the writing that by 
way of courtesy may be called “modern 
literature.” And then, by way of en- 
livening the occasion by a counter-irri- 
tant, he asked in a facetious manner: 
“What do you think yourself? How 
does it strike you? Do you read?” 

He said: “Of course the architect 
reads; he reads the signs, demands and 
opportunities of the times in which he 
lives and works. He is certainly callous 
of lay and ill-informed criticism, jealous 
of professional rights, yet stimulated by 
suggestion of men worth while. The 
worth while man gets an audience and 
holds it.” 

“What has the French School taught?” 
I asked. “It has given invaluable les- 
sons in the art of grasping the problem 
as an entirety, and reading came into 
the study. Just what I mean is very 
well shown by the closing words of in- 
struction which were recently given by 
the senior professor at the school in re- 
sponse to a student returning home. Per- 
haps thinking there might yet be some 
secret ‘tip, some talisman reserved to the 
last moment, he said: “After spending 
six years here, part of the time in the 
school, studying and travelling under 
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your advice and part of the time work- 
ing under your personal direction in 
your office, Ї am going home. Сап you 
not give me, as it were, a parting mes- 
sage which may guide me in my work 
in the future? ‘Yes,’ replied the pro- 
fessor after some thought. СІ think I 
can. Forget all that you have learned 
here, all that you have seen, for much of 
this has been academic апа preparatory, 
a matter of training to equip you to draw 
and to think, and study the problems 
of your own country as they arise. view 
and attack them with an open mind, 
with firmness, directness and skill." 

This collection. of opinions is more 
than usually interesting not merelv for 
its own sake, but also for the evidence 
it gives of the trend and development 
of the mind of the architect and his view 
of things in general. It marks a stage 
different and, perhaps, I may sav higher 
if indeed not cleverer than any we yet 
remember to have seen. It shows a mel- 
lowed, humanized architect, more fully 
equipped and modernized, but true still 
to the exalted ideals of his art and it 
shows him no less true as an observer 
and recorder of life, it shows also the 
books he considers worth reading and 
the greater books within the domain of 
the literature of power. 

It is among the signs of the times that 
the architect devotes an even larger 
share of his attention to matters that 
concern humanity than to exhausting his 
energies in the vexed academic ques- 
tions of proportion, ratio, equation, or 
even the fascinating search after sym- 
bolism, rhythm, logic or the engrossing 
study of style as such, or the ever shift- 
ing adjustments of building material, 
labor demands and the laws of the Build- 
ing Department. Хо. Не is engaged 
with the bigger things of life. То him 
mankind is brother as well as client or 
craftsman, and he is more concerned 
with the satisfying of their daily needs 
than with the erection of a monument to 
himself. 

With Joseph he can say, “let us build 
granaries instead of monuments." 

And it is to qualify him for this larger 
work that ће is essentially and by pref- 
erence a reader. 
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Ever alive to the latest industrial 
achievement, conscious of the dangers, 
that await those who sink into a rut, he 
welcomes the stimulating influence of 
new inventions and new materials so 
vividly pictured іп the advertising 
pages. 

And it is also among the signs of the 
time and recognizable even at a glance, 
that in this he 1s influenced by the old 
masters; to him the Orders are ever 
present, and the rich low perfume of the 
Orient. The old masters still live, still 
shape our sky-line, dominate our detail, 
inspire and ennoble our buildings, but so 
subtly, so insidiously is their presence 
felt that it is not always discernible to 
the lay mind. 

For the theatre of the architects 
realm there is no dress rehearsal or ‘cur- 
tain call,” neither drums, nor trumpet 
flourish, but few pretty speeches and no 
grand parade. Naked his giant towers 
arise without a friendly ‘drop’ grant- 
ing a momentary shelter, hiding experi- 
ence or alteration; no mystic light (0 
give fantantic coloring; yet to the pain- 
ter and sculptor does he often assign 


places of importance holding them in the 
limelight. 
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It is said that the lawyer settles dis- 
putes, that the surgeon repairs the 
body, that the church is deeply con- 
cerned with the hearts and the feelings 
of mankind, invoking a spiritual rever- 
ence for religion, that just now huge tor- 
tunes are made by the financier while 
the architect receives a mere pittance for 
his pains, while possibly he is the most 
satisfactory of the world's workers, fur- 
nishing daily employment to thousands 
and bearing more than his share of the 
great burdens of the world. Presiding 
at a court ever 11 session, enforcing laws 
which involve complicated questions 
wherein he renders important decisions 
without acclaim or fuss, a welcome vis- 
itor at the palace of kings and yet never 
very far from the workman, a custodian 
of the rich heritage of the past, yet ever 
conscious of the claims of the present, 
a steward of great promise, opportunity 
and privilege, a High Priest of form 
yet ministering to the spirit the mystic- 
isms and ideals of the time, often mod- 
est of demeanor, shunning the lime-light, 
and the question is not—‘Does he read?’ 
but “What dare he avoid reading? in 
order to qualify for so serious a stew- 
ardship." 


ТЕ is the purpose of this department to 
keep the readers of the "Architectural Rec- 


ord" in touch with current publications 
dealing with architecture and the allied arts, 
describing not only literary, but practical 
values. 


“Tapestries, Their Origin, History 
and Renaissance." Ву George Leland 
Hunter. 


To hold his own today the architect 
finds a constantly increasing demand 
upon his activities in the direction of in- 
terior decoration. While there are in this 
country today a great many specialists 
in this branch of architecture, where 
there were none twenty years ago, the 
general practitioner, nevertheless, if he 
wishes to work in intelligent and effec- 
tive unison with the decorator, will find 
that no study of "periods" or decorative 
accessories will be amiss on his part. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that by far 
the greater part of the stupidity and 
banality of American architecture of the 
805 can be traced directly to the fact 
that the architect was architect only, and 
did not extend his interest or activity 
bevond the actual building of the house. 
Hence the bitter variance of architecture 
and decorations, and of architecture and 
furniture which obtained in that dark 
age of esthetics in this country. “Archi- 
tects” were little removed from “Build- 
ers," and “Decorators” possessed the 
taste and training only of the more me- 
diocre of our “Paper-hangers” and “Up- 
holsterers" of today. The revolutionary 
and enlightening movement set afoot bv 


William Morris in England had not yet 
made itself felt, and interior decoration 
in its relation to architecture was (if it 
could be said to have existed at all) in 
a state so chaotic as not even to fall 
under the charitable designation of being 
"experimental." 

We live in another age 一 an age so dif- 
ferent that it is hard to realize the pro- 
gress—or rather the genesis of that elu- 
sive blessing we call “taste” in three de- 
cades. And as a sign of the times comes 
Mr. Hunter's book on the origin, history 
and renaissance of tapestries, for tapes- 
tries have always been, and must, from 
their nature, continue to be, the logical 
and ultimate architectural decoration. 
Hung on a stone wall, tapestries soften 
it without losing any of their inherent 
qualities of texture, and on oak panelling 
they glow with a warmth and richness 
difficult to associate with a textile—on 
a wall of chill-looking sand-stone they 
warm it without losing a degree of their 
own peculiar temperature. A tapestry 
is at once an incident and a background 
一 It has been said elsewhere: “It may 
be said of a tapestry, as distinct from 
any other decoration of its kind, that it 
will both strike and consistently main- 
tain the most significant note in a given 
interior, being at once the center of in- 
terest and the foil of everything else in 
the room.  Richly carved furniture or 
wood-work does not look so well in con- 
junction with any other back-ground, yet 
its enhancement is of a sort too subtle 
for definite analysis. At once 
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Hercules Killing the Dragon that guards the Hesperides, a Renaissance tapestry in the Imperia] 
One of a set of 9 picturing the Story of Hercules. Three are signed with the Audenarde mark 


and all with what is probably the monogram of Michel Van Orley. 


creating and filing its own atmosphere, 
the tapestry 1s eminently sufficient unto 
itself, yet diffusive of many extraneous 
qualities of beauty and propriety.” 

The unique value of tapestries in their 
relation to architecture is gradually com- 
ing to be recognized by architects, with 
recent instances in the new Schwab resi- 
dence in New York City, and in the 
specially woven panels depicting the 
city's history, to be hung in the McAlpin 
Hotel. Like the painting of the “Old 
Masters" or the evolution of furniture, 
a knowledge of tapestries can result only 
from study, and where no authoritative 
hand-book on the subject has hitherto 
been obtainable, Mr. Hunter's “Тарев- 


- 


tries" should prove a welcome find, anc 
a mine of information and inspiration. 
Historical, critical, descriptive, ana- 
lytical and instructive, it holds an amaz- 
ing wealth and variety of contents. In 
sixteen chapters it presents the following 
topics, splendidly illustrated: “Тһе Re- 
naissance of Tapestries;" Gothic Tapes- 
tries;” “Renaissance Tapestries ;" “Flem- 
ish and Burgundian Looms, Arras, 
Brussels, Tournai, Bruges, Enghien, Ou- 
denarde, Middlebourg, Lille, Antwerp, 


Delft;' “English Looms — Mortlake, 
Merton, Barcheston, Windsor;" “The 
Gobelins, Beauvais and Aubusson :” 


“Other Looms, American, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Russian, Swedish, Norwe- 
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gian;" "The Texture of Tapestries, Ar- 
ras Tapestries, Greek and Roman Tapes- 
tries, High Warp and Low Warp. The 
Process of Weaving;" “Designs and 
Cartoons, Portraits in Tapestry, Counter- 
feit Arras, Animals їп Tapestries, Ver- 
dures;" "Signatures and Makers, Tapes- 
try Captions, Tapestry Borders, Shapes, 
Sizes and Measurements ;" “The Bible 
m Tapestries;" “History and Romance 
in Tapestries;" "Tapestry Point of View 
and Perspective, Light and Shade; 
`The Care of Tapestries, How to Hang, 
Clean. Repair and Store Them;" “Тар- 
estry Museums. Collections, Ехрові- 
tions, Inventories, Sales and Books;" 
“Tapestries at Ше Metropolitan Mu- 
seum." 

Here, indeed, is tapestry lore of all 
kinds, by a writer who has made a life 
study ої his subject, who writes from 
the accumulated knowledge of student, 
craftsman and critic and who speaks 
with all the weight of a well-known and 
long-accredited connoisseur. 

The architect 15 now enabled to select 
the tapestries which are to be the finishing 
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touch of his building, and may do 50 
with a new assurance that he is commit- 
ting no anachronism of period. If he 
loves tapestries, he has at hand an in- 
strument to convince his client that these 
woven panels are not an inferior and 
primitive substitute for paintings, but that 
they are, it may safely be said, the only 
type of decorative accessory which can 
never be out of place, or can never 
tire. 

Mr. Hunter's book is splendidly illus- 
trated, with four full page plates in 
color and nearly a hundred and fifty ex- 
cellent and well-printed half-tones, while 
for those who are not only lovers of tap- 
estries, but also of beautiful books, 
there has been prepared a limited edi- 
tion on large paper, with wide margins 
and a soft-toned ink for the illustrations. 
It can not be doubted that “Tapestries, 
Their Origin, History and Renaissance,” 
will find its place on the bookshelf of 
every architect who is even mildly in- 
terested in interior decoration, or who 
thinks of his building in terms other than 
lumber, stone and steel. 


Official statistics  re- 
veal that building oper- 


Interesting ations in the Borough 
Building of Manhattan, N. Y., ex- 
й ceed those ої Ше whole 
Figures. city of Chicago by about 


five per cent, that they 

аге more than three 
times those of Philadelphia, and more than 
Бус times those of any other city. Added 
to this reason for its claim to general in- 
terest is the fact that the current annual 
report of the Manhattan Bureau of Build- 
ings completes the first decade of the Bu- 
reau as an independent department, and 
that the reports of the year are supple- 
mented by ten year comparisons. It ар- 
pears, then, from the report that the build- 
ing operations have been averaging about 
$108,000,000 annually, the lowest figure 
being reached in 1904 when they were 
$84,000,000, and the highest in 1909 when 
they were $144,000,000. It appears that the 
proportion of fire-proof construction is 
gradually increasing, and that while pre- 
vious to 1907 there were more new build- 
ings under construction than old buildings 
being remodeled, the condition has been 


reversed since 1907. But if fewer new 
buildings have been lately constructed, 
their cost is greater, being now about 


double what it was at the beginning of the 
decade. It is interesting, further, to ob- 
serve that while the number of places of 
amusement which were under construction 
in 1910 was about the same as the num- 
ber of private dwellings—forty and forty- 
three respectively—there was an increase 
last year to seventy-two places of amuse- 
ment, and a decrease to thirty-nine private 
dwellings. “This undoubtedly reveals the 
moving picture craze. Interesting, also, is 
the revelation of the fact that in the last 
ten years the number of passenger eleva- 
tors in the Borough has more than 
doubled. They now number about 10,000, 


AND 
_ COMMENTS 


the report recommending an addition of 
twenty inspectors in order that they may 
be properly watched. 


Close to the Harvard 

stadium, the Boston Ele- 

An vated has just opened a 
new terininal station for 
Cambridge subway cars, 
of which more good can 
be said than of most 
stations of the kind. It 
is very spacious and is carefully arranged 
for efficiency of service when besieged by 
crowds, and there has been such regard 
for appearance that the plans, though de- 
signed by Robert S. Peabody as consulting 
architect, were subsequently submitted for 
criticism to a committee nominated by the 
Boston Society of Architects. This was in 
recognition of the architectural importance 
of the site which yard and terminal occupy. 
The fence, really a wall of concrete and 
brick, which encloses the yard, has been 
described as not unworthy of comparison 
with that around the “Yard” of Harvard 
itself. 'This makes timely illustration ої 
the truth in a hopeful editorial entitled "The 
Art of Our Time" in November "Art and 
Progress." “Compare,” says the editor, “the 
conditions ffty years ago with those today. 
Where, then, were our palatial railroad sta- 
tions, our State and City Art Commissions, 
our art schools?" Not far from the point, 
also, is this story, which is quoted from a 
recent paper by the art critic of the New 
York "Times." “Мг. Pennell visiting the 
lock at Pedro Miguel, asked the engineer 
in astonishment how he had come to make 
the splendid springing lines of his arches 
and buttresses as fine as those of a cathe- 
dral, and the reply came that it was done 
to save concrete. These," continued the 
original raconteur, "are the engineering 
problems that inspire the artist of today, 
and our bridges and skyscrapers will have 


Encouraging 
Sign. 


THE 


for their future historian as close associa- 
tion with the beginnings of our new Amer- 
ican art as the cathedrals have with the 
beginnings of Gothic art.” When the fence 
around the storage yard of a street railroad 
is studied by architects, that it may be made 
really beautiful and fitting, the incident may 
not reveal entire spontaneity as to our na- 
tional art, but it certainly gives ground for 
hope. 


At a recent dinner at 
а Columbia University, the 


irector Lor : 
D new director of the Ar- 


on the А chitectural School made 
Teaching of rhe following interesting 
Architecture. address: 


"I suppose, after all, 
there are only two things 
to consider, у12., what to teach and how 
to teach it. You are aware of the fact 
that there has been a wide difference of 
opinion as to what to teach. We are all 
struggling to find out how to teach it. I 
look upon an architectural school as a place 
to teach architecture. In the term 'archi- 
tecture’ there is a double meaning—first, 
‘design’; second, ‘construction.’ In other 
words, a man to be an architect should 
have a trained sense of proportion which 
should enable him to combine beautifully 
materials to be used in construction. 

“As to method, from time immemorial 
architecture has been produced, each nation 
or people producing it in its own way. How 
the majority of these nations have produced 
their architecture, what their ideals have 
been, how they arrived at their conclusions, 
how they actually made their designs, no 
one can tell. We only know that results 
were produced. Out of the wisdom of the 
ages and other conditions brought about 
by innumerable causes, undefinable, а 5у5- 
tem has gradually been evolved which has 
resulted in the formation of a school to 
teach the art of architecture. Тһе French 
have developed this system and over-de- 
veloped it. The Italian makes little progress 
in these days and is satisfied with his past 
glory. The German has loved his archaeol- 
ogy but today is wandering far afield and 
is pursuing new methods and developing 
а new style. Тһе Briton is satisfied with 
his own architecture, and we, with our 
gods in Paris, are trying to compass the 
whole earth. 

"Contrary to general opinion, the French 
do not teach Classic Architecture or Gothic 
Architecture, Romanesque, or any other 
kind of architecture. On the contrary, their 
whole method is based on a system of first 
finding out the conditions and then proceed- 
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ing in a logical way to develop structures 
and fit these conditions. If we are not 
following this method in America, the most 
of us think we should follow it and, in my 
opinion, we are fast approaching the time 
when we shall follow it unreservedly to 
the end. This, indeed, is the ‘ideal’ system 
which we are striving to follow in Colum- 
bia. 

“Т do not believe that the best results can 
be obtained where an architectural depart- 
ment is an adjunct to a university, for the 
simple reason that the methods which must 
necessarily be applied in the teaching of an 
art are so absolutely different from the 
methods employed in teaching any other 
subject. But we are only beginning in 
this country—we can not do everything in 
a hundred years. Time is the solution of 
the problem, and I believe we are on the 
right track. When our present schools are 
organized into one central school of art we 
shall then have an organization calculated 
to develop the student under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. We are criticized for 
our method of teaching architecture through 
the medium of the elements of so-called 
Classic Architecture and the application of 
these elements. I think I am right in saying 
that this has come down to us as a tradi- 
tion. It is simply a method of teaching 
‘Proportion’ through the medium of cer- 
tain forms. If any one will propose bet- 
ter, more logical, more interesting, more 
inspiring forms, there is no doubt of their 
adoption. One suggests that we teach 
Gothic, another that we teach Byzantine 
or Romanesque, and so on. In the absence 
of anything better in the way of form, we 
are proceeding on the basis as at present 
established after hundreds of years of ex- 
perience. 

“As to the method I am trying personally 
to follow, a few words will suffice. I be- 
lieve that we should start with the Greek 
orders, as in them are exemplified the pur- 
est art we know and the simplest forms 
with which to deal. It is along the line of 
least resistance to take the student. Start- 
ing with the Greek orders, I do not mean 
that a man shall draw out the various or- 
ders as well as he may, using unlimited 
time in the operation. I believe the student 
should start with the building of which 
the order may form a part and that it 
should be made clear that there are other 
elements in the beginning of this opera- 
tion that are vastly more important to teach 
him than the mere order. He should know 
the value of a wall, of the openings in that 
wall and the spaces between those open- 
ings, of the elements that go to enrich those 
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openings, to emphasize them, to give them 
character, to make that wall do its work 
artistically and constructionally—in other 
words to make it architectural; to learn 
that that building has a base, a certain 
height, a crowning member called the cor- 
nice, a roof, either flat or pitched; and by 
degrees he learns that it has a certain 
length in relation to its breadth and that 
these two proportions should have a certain 
relation to its height. In other words, we 
are teaching him ‘form.’ 

*Now we might go on analyzing and phil- 
osophizing and we come back to the orig- 
inal proposition that it is all a matter of 
proportion. Once the student knows pro- 
portion he can apply it to any style, to any 
structure, to any object intended to be use- 
ful or beautiful in the world. 

*As the student becomes possessed of a 
general knowledge of the elements, we take 
up with the plan and develop it along the 
same lines and in the same way. Accom- 
panying this instruction he must study the 
value of color, the use of materials, and 
the application of modern scientific appli- 
ances in the development of his building. 
Тһе men in my department are compelled 
to draw every day of their school course, 
great stress being laid upon free-hand 
drawing in the various mediums. Cultivat- 
ing the bent of the student is the paramoun* 
idea. If the students wish to specialize in 
architectural engineering, they have that 
privilege in the engineering department; but, 
as my department is not an engineering 
school, only such teaching on constructional 
lines as will enable him to construct rea- 
sonably and well is attempted. Prescribed 
courses in history have been reduced to 
the minimum with a view to encouraging 
the student to work out his own salvation 
by reading and thinking and by observa- 
tion. 

“The architect's training should embrace 
instruction. in all the arts and he should 
work in closer relation with other artists— 
the sculptor and the painter. Не should 
work in much closer relation with the en- 
gineer, and we are all satisfied that the 
engineer should work more in harmony 
with the architect or at least be possessed 
of certain architectural knowledge which 
would aid him in designing the various 
structures that it is a part of his work to 
build. 

“Ме overdo іп a measure the work of 
specializing in the various branches of our 
work. This specializing is of course brought 
about by the requirements of the times, but 
we should not forget the great periods of 
the Renaissance and how the artists of 


those times—architects, painters, and sculp- 
tors—were in many cases masters of the 
three arts and were constructing engineers 
at the same time. We know that the for- 
tifcations of the old Italian cities were in 
most cases built by these artists and their 
varied qualifications led them to other fields 
of intellectual endeavor. The architect's 
training should embrace a knowledge of 
city planning and of the planning of land- 
scape, and must necessarily cover all prob- 
lems, both artistic and scientific, which af- 
fect 1n any way the existence of the peo- 
ple. 

“This whole operation of teaching archi- 
tecture is practically a business undertaking 
on an artistic basis. It is a bread and butter 
proposition. I should like to see every man 
on leaving Columbia able to earn his own 
bread and butter. ЈЕ he can not earn it 
when he leaves Columbia, he will probably 
never be worth his salt." 


Christ Church, the old- 


est church іп Boston— 
better known there as 
The Latest “Old North," and best 
Restoration. Known to tourists as the 


church of the belfry 

where Paul Revere hung 

his lantern—is emerging 
from the danger-fraught ordeal of restora- 
tion. It is reported to have come out well. 
Its exterior has gained much from the sand- 
blasting which has rid it of the old drab 
paint and brought out again the warm red 
of the brick With spire and window 
frames glowingly white, the church prob- 
ably looks pretty much as it did when new, 
nearly two hundred years ago. The com- 
paratively modern doors have been re- 
placed with doors that at least look as if 
they might have belonged to the original 
structure, and that have above them a 
fanlight with leaded glass. Inside, the apse 
has been restored to its original semi-cir- 
cular form, by the opening of a large win- 
dow which a flat wall had closed for so 
long that no living persun remembered it. 
Yet it is shown in old prints. The gallery 
stairs have been replaced, to their great 
improvement, and the pews rearranged in 
accordance with their first plan, which for- 
tunately was extant. Аз far as possible, 
original paneling and pew doors have been 
retained. The pews are of the long, “slip” 
shape, generally uniform, except that set 
apart for the Governor and “the Pew for 
the Gentlemen of the Bay of Honduras,” a 
group of merchants who, when the church 
was built, gave the money for the spire. 
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BY MONTGOMERY JCHVYLED, 


“RECORDS” IN ALTITUDE are precarious 
and fleeting, almost ephemeral. Aston- 
ishing as it now appears, the Park Row 
Building, not so very long ago, held the 
record, and probably held it longer than 
any subsequent erection. The New 
York Times occupied its building in the 
first year of the new century, and was 
fain to boast that its edifice “scraped 
higher clouds” than any other skyscraper 
in New York. Being interpreted, the 
boast,meant that although the actual al- 
titude of the building from the sidewalk 
was less than that of the still record- 
holding Park Row, it stood on so much 
higher ground as to reach further into 
the empyrean. And then came the 
Singer, holding precariously its.eminence. 


4 


And then the Metropolitan, climbing in- 
disputably “some fathoms further into 
the ancient region of night" and taking 
in turn its distinction of being the “tallest 
inhabited building in the world," and the 
next in height to the skeleton of the 
“Tour Eiffel And now the modern 
Titan takes another upward shoot in the 
Woolworth, with the tower a good head 
and shoulders above that of the Metro- 
politan, still further overpassing the 
Singer and, unfortunately and incident- 
ally, "Біапкебіпе" that former giant, now 
reduced, as you may say, almost to mod- 
erate stature. 

How long will this now new record 
hold? What next? Truly, what is the 
linit? It is very clear that the limit is 


The foremost of the earlier THE TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
towers of Manhattan. С, L W. EIDLITZ, ARCHITECT. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


The clear height of the Singer Tower is screened 

by ihe mass of the City Investing Building. 
THE SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT. 
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A photograph taken at night 
бу the light from the offices. 


ТНЕ SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT. 
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` commercial, not technical. 
In the absence of restrain- 
ing laws, every projector 
of a building built for 
profit will carry it as high 
as he thinks it will pay him 
to carry it. And among 
real estate speculators, 
among architects, among 
engineers, you will find a 
new opinion with every 
new expert you ask. "Quot 
homines, tot sententiae." 
Possibly the Woolworth 
may retain its ргеётіпепсе 
for a decade, possibly it 
may lose it next year. The 
sudden upstart of Jonas’ 
gourd or Jack's beanstalk 
is nothing to the swiftness 
of these latter uprisings. 
They shoot up "while you 
wait." 

Meanwhile the competi- 
tion is not only commer- 
cial, but in а measure 
artistic. No Gradgrind of 
a projector would dare to 
attack "the record" with- 
out some thought as to how 


THE TOWER OF 
POLITAN LIFE 
COMPANY, NEW 
N. LE BRUN 


THE МЕТКО- 
INSURANCE 
YORK CITY. 

AND SONS, ARCHS. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
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his record beater was 
going to look. Апа 


probably there is no 
cultivated and am- 
bitious architect, even 
though as yet “no man 
hath hired him” to do 
a skyscraper, who does 
not carry around in his 
mind, and іп his 
leisure moments fon- 
dle, some idea of the 
skyscraper he would 
like to build. When 
he actually “lands the 
job" he may find that 
the necessary conces- 
sions to practicality 
leave the idea hardly 
recognizable to him- 
self, and not all 
recognizable to “the 
man in the street." 
The practical require- 
ments in every case 
issue, as to the body 
of the building, in an 
almost identical result, 
that 15 to say, a paral- 
lelopiped with the min- 
imum of supports or 


at 


Built shortly after thc 
Singer Tower, and ех- 
ceeding it in height. 
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"solids" and the maximum of "voids" 
or windows. It is only in the sky-line, in 
the upper termination, that he has, as an 
artist, a real chance. It 1s at any rate їп 
the towers that the difference between 
architect and architect most clearly ap- 
pears, and hence a comparison of the 
most distinguished and remarkable of 
these terminal features, such as that for 
which our illustrations supply the ma- 
terial, ought to be instructive and inter- 
esting. The Times tower, the Singer 
tower, the Bankers’ Trust, the Municipal 
Building, the Metropolitan Life, and now 
this soaring Woolworth are undoubtedly 
among the most interesting of our experi- 
ments in skyscraping. 

There is among these an initial and 
obvious distinction. Our tall building 
is in fact a frame building. Some archi- 
tects endeavor to express that primary 
fact, and some find it more convenient to 
ignore it. The difficulty in expressing it 
lies in the circumstance that the actual 
structure, the steel skeleton, must be 
overlaid, and in part concealed. А 
writer who had adduced the Singer 
juilding, not that of the tower, but the 
Singer Building in Broadway near Union 
Square, as "the logical skyscraper” was 
taken sharply to task by another writer, 
who insisted that the exposure of the 
metal frame was not "logical" at all. It 
was, all the same, in theory, although in 
practice the consensus of architects is 
that the frame must be enveloped, or 
wrapped, with incombustible material for 
security against fire. The writer of the 
article on Architecture in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, being unaware of this 
fact assumes that the masonry envelope 
is added “for appearance sake," and 
thereby goes far to vitiate his critical 
comments. The difference is none the 
less fundamental between the assump- 
tion that the envelope or screen is a real 
wall of masonry which carries itself, and 
the acknowledgment in the design that it 
is only an envelope and the endeavor to 
express the .actual structure behind it. 
ОТ the towers which we illustrate, the 
Metropolitan, the Bankers’ Trust and the 
Municipal Building evidently proceed 
upon the former assumption. The Times 
tower may be called a compromise. Its 
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substructure assumes the reality and self- 
support of the visible wall, but in the 
tower itself the fact of a frame is un- 
mistakably conveyed and powerfully ex- 
pressed. The architect of the Singer 
tower has also managed to convey this 
same sense of the skeleton behind the 
padding by artful devices such as the 
variation in material and color, and the 
lightening and opening of the fenestra- 
tion at the centre, in comparison with 
the solidity of the outer piers so as to 
denote that the central part is not a wall, 
but a mere screen quite incapable of sup- 
porting itself. Of all the buildings in 
our list, the Woolworth most unmistak- 
ably denotes its skeleton. Nobody could 
possibly take it for a masonic structure. 
The uprights of the steel frame are felt 
throughout and everywhere, while the 
device of tinting the “transoms” and of 
carrying through at intervals the trans- 
verse bands around the building shows 
that the uprights are tied together and 
gives a grateful sense of a security very 
different from that which is obtained by 
the apparent immobility of the mass and 
weight of masonry. 

It will be admitted that all these towers 
are shapely, worthy of the attention 
which they compel,. credits to their de- 
signers, ornaments to the city, and the 
variations in detail following the several 
notions of the architects are sources of 
additional interest. “There are differ- 


ences of operation, but the same law." 


“Тһе law" 1s that in a building of which 
the utility is the justification, all the space 
shall be utilized to the utmost. Of the 
towers we are considering, that of the 
Metropolitan doubtless comes the nearest 
to complying with "the rigor of the 
game." Even its steeply sloping roof is 
divided into visible and tenantable stories. 
There is no superfluity excepting the ac- 
tual finial of the crowning member. Even 
this has its justification as а “belvedere.” 
We believe it has actually made money as 
an "outlook." If not, it evidently might 
do so. What one chiefly quarrels with, 
in the design of the Metropolitan tower, 
is that "die" continuing the rectangular 
shaft in a rather shrunken state through 
the loggia, with its graceful arcades and 
vigorous shadows. Ор to that point the 
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Photograph by Johnston & Hewitt. 


The tower of the Singer Building 
is visible in the distance. 
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THE BANKERS' TRUST BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


TROWBRIDGE AND LIVINGSTON, 


ARCHITECTS. 
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Photagraph by Johnston & Потій. THE BANKERS’ TRUST BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
The smake-stack of the building is carricd TROWBRIDGE AND LIVINGSTON, ARCHITECTS. 


out at the apex of the pyramidal raof. 
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Photograph бу Underwood & Underwood. THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


А towering city office building 
which bridges over Chambers St. 
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composition is very satisfactory and еп- 
gaging, but if the shaft had been lifted 
in its full dimensions by the number of 
stories included in what we have called 
the “Ше” and the slanting roof thereon 
immediately superposed, we think that 
the dignity of the monument would have 
been much enhanced. Certainly its as- 
pect would have been more commanding 
in any distant view over the roofs to the 
eastward. And indeed from any view 
the “die” does not account for itself. 
It is either too important or not impor- 
tant enough, and seems to have been in- 
jected from an insufficiently discriminat- 
ing following of precedent or from a 
misleading analogy of proportion. Тһе 
plain pyramidal roof of the Bankers’ 
Trust more fittingly "crowns the work." 
The interior of this pyramid, blinded as 
it is by the solid sloping walls to outer 
light and air, may look like a sacrifice of 
utility to architecture, which in these edi- 
fices 15 not permissible. But in fact one 
understands that this interior has been 
found available and profitable as а place 
of storage, or "archive." An interest- 
ing design was shown some years ago in 
which the pyramidal roof was terraced or 
“stepped,” each step being in fact a story 
furnished with windows and obviously 
habitable. Perhaps this may be the next 
development. In the Times tower, which 
remains one of our best achievements in 
this kind, the need of a sloping roof by 
way of protection is frankly disavowed, 
as indeed with modern construction it 
is superfluous. Тһе experience of all 
these centuries has shown it to be super- 
fluous, even in the case of the Campanile 
of Giotto, the prototype of the Times 
tower, which the later architect has 
manipulated to so admirable a result. In 
the Municipal Building the rigor of the 
prohibition against the devotion to archi- 
tectural effect of space which might 
otherwise be available for occupancy has 
plausibly been held to be relaxed. This 
is not only an "office building," which 
for the most part it very strictly 1s, and 
to the conditions of which, for the most 
part, it very strictly conforms. It 15 
also a civic monument. Hence the de- 
signer has held himself free, after he 
had worked clear of the roof, to produce 


-and “lumpy.” 
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a purely decorative object. This the 
tower distinctly is} and moreover, one 
can imagine that all its stages up to the 
actual finial are available for occupancy 
or storage. 

The Woolworth Building is in this 
respect not quite in the same category. 
For this is a distinctly utilitarian erection, 
to be justified of its utility, or not justi- 
fied at all. It may, and indeed almost 
must, recede as it rises, but the reces- 
sions as well as the main mass must be 
not only “built to the limit” but occupied 
and made to pay to the limit. Those who 
remember the design for it as first pub- 
lished will remember how loyally, how 
almost brutally, this condition was therein 
fulfilled. Compared with the actual 
work, the stark mass which resulted 
from that first consideration was crude 
It was the second reces- 
sion of the upper stages, together with 
the elaboration and the lightening of the 
detail, which has converted it into the 
thing of beauty which we now thankfully 
recognize. The achievement of this re- 
sult involved a similar recognition on the 
part of the client who must have sacri- 
ficed some space and added much enrich- 
ment of this crowning feature with his 
eyes wide open. The. tower commemor- 
ates his sense of civic obligation, as well 
as the inventiveness and the sensibility 
of his architect. 


DETAILS OF THE WOOLWORTH 
BUILDING. 


The introduction into general use in 
this country of terra cotta as a decorative 
material is hardly more than a genera- 
tion old. One of the lessons of the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871, reinforced by the Bos- 
ton fire of the following year was, as 
everybody interested in the subject 
knows, that unprotected metal supports 
could not be trusted to retain their shape, 
nor their supporting power, in the heat 
of a fierce conflagration. Soon after the 
fires in question, experiments began in 
adjusting to the supports protective en- 
velopes of baked clay. The use of terra 
cotta, thus began, was extended by the 
establishment of one or two firms which 
made a specialty of terra cotta cornices, 
as a cheaper substitute for stone, as a 
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Photograph by Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 


THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
The tallest office building in the world, 


55 stories high exclusive of the pointed roof. 
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more efficient and durable substitute for 
sheet metal. This was by no means the 
first experiment in the decorative use of 
terra cotta. Long before the great fires 
mentioned, in the sixties, even in the 
fifties, terra cotta had been decoratively 
employed. ЈЕ was so employed in the 


Photograph by Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 
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old Trinity Building, designed by the 
elder Upjohn and facing Trinity Church- 
yard in New York. It was so employed 


at about the same time or perhaps even 
earlier, іп the cornice of the “Топипе 
Coffee House,” near the foot of Wall 
Street, designed by Renwick. But these 


DETAIL AT THE 42D STORY, THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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experiments remained fruitless. It was 
in the early eighties, and almost coin- 
cidently with the introduction of the steel 
frame, that the manufacturers began to 
offer, and the architects to avail them- 
selves of terra cotta adapted to ап ex- 
tensive system of enrichment. The front 
of a little brick chapel at the corner of 
Lexington Avenue and Twenty - third 
Street, by Messrs. Le Brun, demolished 
a year or two ago, was noteworthy for 
the elaborate treatment of its front in 
terra cotta. This elaboration in effect 
constituted the entire architectural in- 
terest of the front, or of the building. It 
was further noteworthy as being unmis- 
takably intended for its material, whereas 
most architects who employed the ma- 
terial in those early days used it as 
simply a cheaper substitute for stone, and 
in altogether lithic forms. There was 
a charming and characteristic use of 
terra cotta, and of terra cotta admirably 
executed as well as designed, 1n a build- 
ing designed by Mr. Hardenbergh for 
the Western Union Company, at Broad- 
way and Twenty-third Street, which still 
stands, but has been so mauled and 
painted over by subsequent possessors as 
to have been deprived of much of its 
interest. 

When the steel frame came in, the use 
of terra cotta instead of stone as the main 
material of the exterior as well as of the 
interior was imperatively indicated, not 
only by the cheapness of the material in 
the comparison, but by 1ts superior adapt- 
ability to the expression of the construc- 
tion. It is true that not all or most 
architects of skyscrapers showed much 
interest in attaining a characteristic and 
expressive treatment. Perhaps the ma- 
jority do not show this desire even yet. 
But for the expression of a frame which 
must be wrapped to protect it from the 
elements, it 15 clear that great advantages 
are offered by the use of a material orig- 
inally plastic, which can be moulded so 
as to conform to the structure which it 
at once conceals and reveals, and by which 
the columns can be tightly “jacketed,” 
over a material which -must be painfully 
and wastefully cut into the desired 
shapes, and which in fact is not com- 
monly adapted to the actual structure 
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artistically, but only adjusted to it me- 
chanically, purporting to be an actual 
and self-carrving wall of masonry. 

It will not be disputed that the great 
architectural success of the Woolworth 
Building 1s eminently the success of an 
expressive treatment. Сап one imagine 
an equal success to have been attained, 
either structurally or decoratively, under 
any practical conditions, by the use of a 
material originally non-plastic? It could 
have been attained in stone at all only 
by doing a violence to the material. Con- 
sideration of this violence, and of the 
waste of material and of labor which it 
would involve, in truth goes far towards 
justifying the architect who, having 
chosen stone for his surfacing, chooses 
to ignore his essential structure alto- 
gether and treat his envelope as a smooth 
stone wall. And the case 15 as clear with 
respect to the decorative features which 
form the subject of the remarkable series 
of photographs which we have the pleas- 
ure of herewith presenting. The taking 
of them, from temporary scaffoldings at 
the levels of the details photographed, 
scaffoldings now removed, was itself a 
notable achievement in photography. "It 
never can happen again." To get the 
same effects, the visitor must repeat Ten- 
nyson's experience at Milan, an experi- 
ence which will be vividly recalled to the 
poetical reader by the contemplation of 
these photographs: 


I climbed the roofs at break of day: 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay, 

I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 


One of the chief successes of the 
Woolworth, all will agree, is its suc- 
cess of "scale." This is emphasized апа 
elucidated by these close views of the 
culminating detail The “man in the 
street" can hardly help observing the dis- 
tinctness and sharpness of the outlines 
of the canopies and arcades so many hun- 
dred feet above him. If a student of 
architecture, even while admiring the 
skill with which the scale has been held 
in mind, and what to him looks like a 
delicate and elaborate embroidery ad- 
justed to its position, he will be prone to 
apprehend that when seen close at hand 
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Photagraph бу Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 
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DETAIL AT THE 38TH STORY, THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect, 


it must become gross and crude in effect. 
The near view, whether in fact or in 
these photographs, undeceives him on 
this point, and shows him that some more 
subtle process of adjustment than mere 
magnification has been at work. АП this 
decoration, when looked at from its own 
level, seems to have been designed to be 
looked at from that level. Take the fly- 
ing buttress, take the canopied arcade, 


take the finials, and you find that the 
process by which they are made to take 
their places as properly here as from the 
sidewalk, has by no means been a process 
of mere “monstrification.” It is much 
subtler than that. It includes considera- 
tion of projections and recessions, of 
depths and detachments, of lights and 
shadows. One perceives also the effect 
of the color applied to the plane sur- 
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Photograph by Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 
DETAIL OF FLYING BUTTRESS AT THE 42D STORY, THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING. 
2 Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


faces. Аз color it hardly counts from 
below, but as a means of detachment and 
clarification it counts emphatically in the 
distant view. And in the near view, 
take such a feature as the doubled win- 
dow at the angle, with that grotesque 
gargoyle—from Notre Dame de Paris, 
is it?—protruding just beyond it. There 
1s nothing in the photograph, nor in fact, 
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to suggest that it would not be perfectly 
in place, so far as its scale goes, íf it 
were meant to be habitually and ex- 
clusively seen on a level with the eye of 
the passer in the street. 

All this is an unusual success. But 
the artistic quality of this detail is at 
least as remarkable as its adjustment. 
One would like to know what a scholarly 
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Photograph by Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 


DETAIL AT THE 27ТН STORY, THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Cass Gilbert, 


and academic European Gothicist would 
have to say to it, or to such of it as does 
not "give itself away" in the photograph 
as part of a modern, commercial, many- 
storied building, considering it merely as 
"Gothic." One has seen photographic 
"bits" of famous minsters in comparison 
with which this brand new American 
Gothic loses nothing. Far be it from 


Architect, 


us to use the success of this detail as a 
means of reopening the Battle of Styles. 
But one can hardly refrain from asking 
himself whether a success comparable 
with that of the latest and greatest of our 
skyscrapers can be attained within the 
repertory of our Parisianized architec- 
ture. lf so, one would delight to see it 
produced and to celebrate it accordingly. 


Photogrcph бу Tebbs-Hymans, [пс 


DETAIL AT THE 28TH STORY, THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY, CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 


Photograph by Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 


The Terra Cotta here shows six 
colors. Below 15 а glimpse of 
the new Municipal Building. 


DETAIL OF WINDOW JAMB AT THE 47TH STORY, 
THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
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Photograph by Tebbs-Hymans, [nc. 


DETAIL AT THE 51ST STORY, THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
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Photograph by Tebbs-Hymans, 


THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


WOOLWORTII BUILDING, 
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CANOPY AT THE 27TH STORY, 1111 


NEW YORK 


Photograph Бу Tebbs-Hymans, inc. 
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Photograph*by Tebbs-Hymans, Ine. 


DETAIL AT THE 27TH STORY, THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 


Photograph Бу Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 


DETAIL OF FLYING BUTTRESS AT THE 42D STORY, 
THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT, 
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Photograph фу Tebbs-Hymans, Inc. 


DETAIL OF WINDOWS AT THE 47TH FLOOR, THE WOOLWORTH 
BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
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From а pen sketch by Walter 5. Schneider. 
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THE PROBLEM, from an architectural 
viewpoint, of selecting the most inter- 
esting countries for a trip of this kind, 
to be completed within a limited time, 
of, say—well—five months, brings in its 
train many smaller problems. But in se- 
lecting England, France, and Italy, as 
the field of exploration, I think that no 
mistake is being made. Not only are Ше 
roads in these countries in good condi- 
tion, but to the students of monumental 
architecture they offer the most inter- 
esting example. 

The route that I followed began at 


London and extended northwards 
through St. Albans, Cambridge, Ely and 
Peterborough, to Lincoln. From Lin- 


соц, I went westward tq Litchfield, and 
then southward through Stratford-on- 
Avon, to Oxford, Salisbury and Win- 


A BICYCLE TRIP 
THROAH ENGIAND _, 


WITH АРСНГГЕСТУВАГ NOTES. 


SCHNEIDER. ве 


chester. From Winchester, І went to 
Southampton, whence I took the boat 
to Havre; from Havre I followed the 
road which led to Rouen, Evreux and 
Paris. 

While residing in Paris I had visited 
the “environs” and had also made a 
train trip through the northern cathe- 
dral cities of France, embracing the 
palace at Compiegne, and the cathe- 
Яга! towns of Soissons, Rheims, Laon, 
Amiens and Beauvais. 

So now, on leaving Paris, I went 
southwest through Chartres, then south- 
east to Orléans, and from there 
through the chateaux country along the 
river Loire. Below Orléans I visited 
Chambord, Cheverny, Blois, Chaumont, 
Amboise, finally arriving at Tours. With 
Tours as headquarters, I made а circu- 


lar trip through Langeaise. (0866, Chi- 
non, Azay-le-Rideau, and Villandry, re- 
turning to Tours before going East. 
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Then came Chenonceaux, and the cha- 
teaux country was being left behind me 
when I entered Nevers and Bourges. 
From Bourges my route lay almost due 
south through Moulins, Vichy, Cler- 
mont-Ferrand and Le Puy. Then leav- 
іпе the mountains of Auvergne, І head- 
ed for Lyons. Then south again through 
Valence, Orange, Nimes, Arles and 
Avignon, to Marseilles. 

The last part of my journey along the 
Mediterranean coast of southern France 
was nearly perfect in its beauty and in- 
terest. My road followed the coast 
line continually, always within a stone's 
throw of the water. Тһе places passed 
through on this road were Toulon, Hy- 
ères, St. Raphael, Fréjus, Cannes, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Monaco and Menton. 
Here I crossed the Italian border and 
continued my journey through the towns 
of the Italian coast to Genoa, where I 
ended my long tour by bicycle. My It- 
alian journey I made by train. 

There are many students of archi- 
tecture who are ambitious to cross the 
ocean, and, even though they may not 
study abroad, to at least see for them- 
selves many of the wonders of Old 
World art and architecture which they 
have heard of so often, and of which 
they have seen photographic reproduc- 
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tions. І, also, had this same desire, and 
my experiences and travels may prove of 
use to others who have not yet been to 
Europe, but who cherish the hope of 
going there. 

After having been a student in Paris 
for eight months, and my time aliow- 
ance abroad nearing its completion, I 
decided to travel, having a strong desire 
to see a bit of Europe before returning 
to the United States and the every-dav 
grind of professional life. 

The decision to travel, was, however, 
but the first arid easiest step towards the 
accomplishment. I 
wanted to travel in #25 
such а way that 1 7% 
would be able not `š 
only to cover an in- З 


ELY CATHEDRAL, FROM THE MEADOWS. 


protracted tour. А motorcycle, while 
very good in a way, would, together with 
repairs, fuel and great initial cost, amount 
to more than train fare—especially as I 
doubted that I could dispose of the ve- 
hicle after I had finished my trip. The 
solution of the problem seemed to lay in 
a bicycle. 

in Europe, unlike the United States, 
the bicycle still holds the high place 
among vehicles and the sports to which 
it is justly entitled. In each country 
there are numerous associations апа 
clubs whose object is to promote the 
sport of cycling and 
kindred sports. And, 


after investigating 
as to which club 
offered the greatest 


teresting section, but : 
一 the great question , 
now arose which : 
faces most young 
men with desires 
similar to my own— 
how to keep ex- 
penses at a mini- 
mum? Train travel- 
ling, though not ex- 
pensive, was never- 
theless, more than I 
could pay during a 
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advantages to опе 
in my position, 1 en- 
rolled in the Tour- 
ing Club of France. 

Тће entrance fee 
to this club is but 6 
francs ($1.20), and 
there are many ad- 
vantages to be de- 
rived in joining the 
organization. Club 
members are а! 
lowed to take their 
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DETAIL OF DOOR, BISHOP WEST'S 
CHAPEL, ELY CATHEDRAL. 


bicycles into any country duty free, 
they can save ten or fifteen рег 
cent. on any repairs, and about the 
same on hotel expenses at authorized 
Touring Club hotels. Of these, one at 
least can be found in any town, how- 
ever small, throughout France, and al- 
most as frequently in other countries. 
Road maps and guide books with the 
lists and rates of these hotels can be 
obtained from the Touring Club at a 
very small cost. 

Early in May I was ready to start my 
wanderings. England was the first 
country I had elected to visit, as it is 
most beautiful during that month. 1 
had planned to go to London by rail 
and there to procure my traveling neces- 
sities for the bicycle trip. 50 on leav- 
ing Paris I went directly to Canterbury 
by boat and train and there spent the 
night and the following day. 

Canterbury 1s a town full of pleasant 
surprises to the student of architecture. 
The beautiful cathedral is, of course, al- 
ways accorded first place, but there are 
many other interesting works, including 
the old Norman Stairway, the donion, 
the West Gate (14th Century), Christ- 
church Gate and the quaint little church 
of St. Martin, which is often called 
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“The Mother Church of England.” 
Then there are numerous monuments 
of lesser interest. 

The present cathedral of Canterbury 
is the third church built on the same 
site. Its erection covered a period ex- 
tending from 1070-1495 A. D., but the 
exterior appearance of this wonderful 
structure is in the Perpendicular Style. 
The interior, though of huge propor- 
tions, produces an effect which is won- 
derfully light and graceful. The choir 
is one of the longest in England, and 
is raised several feet above the nave, 
a peculiarity which occurs nowhere else 
in England with the single exception 
of Rochester cathedral. 

By good fortune, the day on which I 
visited the cathedral chanced to be the 
anniversary of the death of Edward 
VII. Memorial services were held in 
the cathedral, attended by the King's 
Guard and various military function- 
aries. The effect of the brightly colored 
uniforms and trappings in the general 
grayness of the interior produced a 
charming effect. 

Perhaps the most interesting object 
outside of the cathedral is the fine Nor- 
man Stairway which forms the ар- 
proach to the upper hall of Kings 
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School. This stairway, with its open 


arcades at the sides, is the only struc- 
ture of its kind in the country. 
appearance of 


It pre- 


sents an wonderful 
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gage carriers in front and in back. Thus 
equipped, I left London on the road to 
St. Albans, filled with enthusiasm, which 
gradually filtered out, until at the end 
of the twenty miles of cycling between 
London and my destination, my mental 
state was such that I could readily have 
forsaken the entire enterprise with very 
little regret. But a good lunch revived 
me sufficiently to enable me to visit the 
fine old abbey, now a cathedral, which 
15 much restored, and appreciate its im- 
pressiveness. 

St. Albans is an old Roman town, a 
fosse and fragments of an old wall still 
remaining from the date of the occupa- 
tion. The abbey, one of the largest 
churches in England, represents a build- 
те period that only terminated in the 
20th century, when the building was ex- 
tensively restored and a new Early Eng- 
lish west front added. In the earliest 
parts of the building, dating from the 
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A HOUSE ON ST. DUNSTAN'S STREET, | 
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sturdiness and is remarkably well pre- 
served. 

From Canterbury I took train to Lon- 
don, upon which city I shall make no 
remarks beyond that it was the initial 
point of my long trip through three 
countries. Sufficient ‘nformation and 
comments on London are easily to Ре . 
found, without my adding any remarks 
to the already adequate desciptions. 

Lest anyone take а long bicycle trip 
on the enthusiasm of the moment, I 
would here give a word of warning 
based on my own experience. Though 
I did not take the journey until after 
due consideration, yet I failed to a great 
extent to appreciate the difficulties and 
exertions of my project. In a spirit of 
over caution, I had solid rubber tires 
put on the bicycle, which, while elimi- 
nating all tire trouble, added greatly 
to the weight of my equipment. My 
bicycle was a machine of American 


manufacture, with two speeds for hill TYPICAL BRONZE LAMP ON THE THAMES 
climbing, mud-guards, lamp, and bag- EMBANKMENT, LONDON. 
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eleventh century, Roman tiles from Ve- 
rulamium were freely used. 

The interior of the church 1s in a cu- 
rious and interesting mixture of Nor- 
man, Early English, and decorated 
styles. Тһе choir is furnished with a 
painted ceiling dating from the middle 
of the Iqth century, while that of the 
chancel 15 nearly a century later in date. 

Adjoining the abbey is an old stone 
gateway, which 1s the only remnant of 
the conventual buildings. It 15 in the 
perpendicular style, and, while at one 
time used as a prison, it now forms а 
part of the school buildings. 

St. Albans possesses among its archi- 
tectural curiosities several interesting 
buildings of minor interest. Among 
these may be mentioned the Inn of the 
Fighting Cocks, which claims to have 
been built in 795, and the church of St. 
Michael, which, aside from its antiquity, 
interests us as containing the tomb of 
Francis Bacon. 

Early the following morning—to be 
precise, at 6 o’clock—I was оп my way 
to my next stopping place, which was 
to bé Cambridge. My road passed near 
the famous Elizabethan mansion known 
as Hatfield House, but the early hour, 
and the residence of the family prevent- 
ed my intended visit. 
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The weather in England has a queer 
faculty of deceiving the credulous tour- 
ist. I was no exception to the rule. 


"BIG BEN," THE CLOCK TOWER ON THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, LONDON. 
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Тће early morning had given promise of 
delightfully cool weather for cycling, 
but I had not been on the road an hour. 
when all my doubts of the wisdom of 
cycling came rushing back upon me, in- 
tensified an hundred-fold by a blazing 
sun, and hills that seemed forever to 
ascend and never to descend. But all 
things have an ending, and at last I 
found myself under the cool shade of 
the welcoming trees of Cambridge. 

Although possessing other features of 
interest, Cambridge is essentially а сој- 
lege town, and its main 
therein. There are seventeen colleges, 
the majority bordering along the little 
river Cam. 

The college buildings of Cambridee. 
while ruled by the Gothic spirit, feature 
all styles and kinds of architecture, cov- 
ering as they do in their erection a pe- 
riod dating from 1284 to 1870. The 
museum given by Viscount Fitzwilliam, 
dating 1816, erected in the Greek revival 
period, and known as the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, contains many fine canvases, 
casts, and sculpturcs, also a very fine 
model of the Taj Mahal at Agra, en- 
tirely constructed in ivory. 

The oldest collegiate building in Cam- 
bridge is St. Peter's College, known as 
Peterhouse, dating in its foundation 
from 1284, It is built around two 


interest lies - 
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courts. The chapel (every separate 
college has its own) is a curious struc- 
ture in the Italian Gothic style, dating 
from 1632. 

Peterhouse has been greatly changed 
and added to since its erection—one of 
its additions being the мем hall, on the 
second court, which contains some very 
beautiful stained glass by Morris and 
Burne-Jones. The former chapel of 
Peterhouse, now the church of St. Mary 
the Less, was used as the college chapel 
for three and a half centuries. Origi- 
nally in the Decorated Style of the four- 
teenth century, it has lost its charm and 
interest through the alterations it has 
experienced. 

Queen’s College, founded in 1448, is 
entered through a vaulted gateway, sur- 
mounted by four turrets, which leads 
to the great court, on which stand the 
hall, library and the old chapel. The 
new chapel is on another court, removed 
from the other buildings. 

Corpus Christi College was establish- 
ed in 1352. The west front and en- 
trance court are modern work, but the 
second court belonged to the original 
building. A curious covered passage- 
way is built from this college to the 
church of St. Benedict. The tower of 
this church, which is noteworthy, is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the best ex- 
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amples in England of pre-Roman archi- 
tecture. The remainder of the building 
is modern, with the exception ої an arch 
in the interior, which opens into the 
tower. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the colleges at Cambridge is King’s Col- 
lege. The great court, entered by a 
splendid stone gateway, is separated 
from the street by a modern openwork 
stone screen in the Gothic style, sur- 
mounted by small pinnacles. And im- 
mediately one has entered this court the 
attention is caught and held by the 
chapel. 

This beautiful edifice, one of the finest 
Perpendicular structures in England, is 
the architectural glory of the countrv- 
side. And the interior is the glory of 
the chapel. Here is typified the high- 
est development of Gothic vaulting, 
known as fan-vaulting, giving to the in- 
terior a beauty and grace that is unsur- 
passed. The wood carving of the stalls 
and organ vie for place in beauty and 
interest with the vaulted ceiling. Beau- 
tiful stained-glass windows of the six- 
teenth century illuminate the interior 
with a soft and colorful light. And 
everywhere, in large detail, both on ex- 
terior and interior, are carved the em- 


6 


blems of the Tudor ћоцзе— ће porti- 
cullis and rose. Тһе entire chapel is 200 
feet in length and 85 feet in width. 

The other buildings of the college are 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and lack architectural interest. 

The largest college in England 15 
Trinity College, founded in 1546, which 
is entered through the beautiful arch 
known as King's Gateway. Тһе statue 
of Henry VIII. surmounts this gate- 
way and statues of various sovereigns 
decorate the court facade. Тһе chapel 
—a Tudor construction—contains some 
splendid carved woodwork and numer- 
ous statues. The dining hall, seatine 
seven hundred persons, is a fine exam- 
ple of its kind. A passage leads from 
the hall to the cloisters—an open court 
enclosed on three sides by covered ar- 
cades. Тһе library, built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, though not unusual in de- 
sign, exhibits good taste and intelligent 
study. 

The plan of St. John’s College is built 
about four courts. The first court 15 
entered by a monumental stone gatewav 
surmounted with its statue of St. John. 
On this court are built the chapel—a 
modern “Decorated” building, the in- 
terior of which is crowded with marbles 
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and carvings—and the Hall. This is a 
long room, panelled in dark oak, and 
roofed with a fine open timber roof 
which 15 both structural and ornamental. 

The second court is interesting main- 
ly on account of its brick work. Time, 
the greatest of artists, has colored the 
brick a beautiful purple-red. Тһе build- 
ings of the other two courts are lack- 
ing interest. 

jesus College is built on the site of a 


“CAMBRIDGE” 
-BAY: ОР. SIDE-AISLE: FROM. 
-THE CHAPEL: 


Benedictine nunnery. Its most inter- 
esting building is the chapel. This 
building was originally the church of 
the nunnery, but now, as the college 
chapel, it is shorn of two-thirds of its 
nave. The transepts are late Norman 
work. The remainder of the building, 
while added to in the Perpendicular 
style, is Early English in character. 
Here also are windows by Morris and 
Burne-Jones. 

An odd building, of which there are 


but three others extant in all England, 


is the Round Church. It is the oldest 


of the four round churches, being an 
early Norman building of the year 1101. 
While the college buildings may be 
called interesting and picturesque, they 
are hardly remarkable from an architec- 
tural viewpoint—with one or two ex- 
ceptions, such as King College chapel, 
> Fitzwilliam Museum, and several of the 
qu 1 | gateways. The main interest in the 

| ^ 2 town lies in its being the seat of a uni- 

і | versity, and in the histories of the уа- 
а rious colleges and their students who 
i later became famous. 

From Cambridge to Ely the roads 
were almost perfectly level—as indeed 
they were for the last ten miles between 
St. Albans and Cambridge. On arriv- 
ing before the door of the hotel in Ely 
at which I intended staying the first 
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person I met was a shipboard ac- 
quaintance, whom I had not seen during 
the nine months I had been in Europe. 
And the queerest part of this meeting 
was that this gentleman, having been in 
Europe all that time, was leaving for 
Liverpool in a few hours to take his 
passage homeward. So, as fellow-coun- 
trymen in a strange land, we at once 
joined forces and together set out to ex- 
plore the town. 

The interest іп Ely—aside from its 
history—centers in the cathedral. There 
is very little else in the town worthy 
of notice. But the cathedral in itself 
makes up to us for the paucity of other 
considerations. It Is 
built on the site form- 
erly occupied by the 
abbey of St. Etheldreda, 
founded іп 673 А. D, 
and is one of the largest 
and most varied in Eng- 
land. Its measurements 
are: Length, 520 feet; 
breadth, 77 feet; length 
of transepts, 178 feet; 
height of nave, 62 feet, 
and height of choir, 70 
[есе 

The first work оп 
the present building 
dates back to 1983, The 
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last work was done in 1847 when the 
entire building was restored under the 
supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

But the crowning beauty of the cathe- 
dral of Ely is its famous Octagon, built 
1322-28, folowing the fall of the cen- 
tral tower. Through its beauty and the 
genius displayed in its construction, it 
has immortalized the name of its crea- 
tor—Alan de Walsingham. 

The western tower on the exterior 
at once attracts attention. It does not 
look as if intended for a church, but 
rather as 1f for a fortress. Тһе heavy 
effect of this Norman Transition piece 
of work is relieved to a certain extent 
by Ше turrets and the 
octagonal capping which 
were added during the 
Decorated period. The 
Octagon dominates the 
whole building from 
every point of view. 

The nave of Ely 
cathedral is a splen- 
did piece of late Nor- 
man work. The ceil- 
ing—now  pitched—was 
originally flat, but the 
construction of the 
Octagon necessitated 
this change. The 
painted decoration that 
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“THE GREAT GATE,” TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
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ornaments it is by Mr. l'Estrange and 
Mr. Gambier Parry. In the south 
aisle stands an interesting old Saxon 
Cross: 

The nave ends at the Octagon, which 
terminates in a fine timberwork lantern 
142 feet above the pavement. The Oc- 
tagon itself was harmoniously and clev- 
erly decorated in color by Gambier 
121112: 

St. Edmund's Chapel, which opens off 
the north transept, was restored in 
1898. The interesting contents are а 
fourteenth century screen, and the re- 
mains of a fresco depicting the martyr- 
dom of St. Edmund. 
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The wooden screen 
separating the Octagon 
froin the choir is a 
modern piece of work. 
The eastern half of 
the choir (Early Eng- 
lish) is almost а cen- 
tury older than the 
three splendid western 
bays (Decorated). Of 


the woodwork—every- 
thing is modern with 
the exception of the 


upper stalls, which are 
fourteenth century 
work. 

At the ends oí the 
two side aisles аге 
two interesting chapels 
—one being the chapel 
of Bishop Alcock, and 
the other that of Bishop 
West. Both are masses 
of beautifully > carved 


stone work of an 
amazing fineness and 
delicacy, but at the 


present date they show 
the destruction wrought 
by the revolution for 
the Commonwealth. On 
the floor of the aisle 
between these two 
chapels is preserved a 
curious piece of Mosaic. 

The entrance to the 
Lady Chapel is in the 
northeast corner of the 
north transept. This 
chapel, a good specimen of Decorated 
work, was being restored at the time 


I was visiting the cathedral. It 
is at present serving as а parish 
church. 


In former times there was a cloister 
adjoining the cathedral on the south, of 
which only a few fragmentary remains 
now testify to its existence. 

The remains of the monastic build- 
ings, greatly altered and added to, now 
serve as the deanery and school. 

I was an actor and victim in a very 
amusing occurrence while visiting the 
cathedral. After all the visitors had 
left, and the hour for closing the: doors 
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of the church was ap- 
proaching, the verger. 
seeing that I was 
greatly interested in 
the building, offered 
to take me Up to thie 
triforium and over the 
roof. I gladly ас 
cepted his | proposal, 
and accompanied him 
through wonderful 
storerooms filled with 
architectural fragments, 
through narrow, low 
doorways, and under 
the broad sweep oi 
buttresses. | While зо 
engaged we heard the 
workmen who had been 
busy with some restora- 
tions in the triforium, 
leave the building, but 
paid Іше attention, 
until, on descending the 
circular stone staircase, 
found that the door at 
the exit was locked. The 
workmen had not known 
that anyone was in the 
building and had uncon- 
sciously made us prison- 
ers! The kev to the 
door they had hung in 
its accustomed place on 
the pier at the foot 
of the stairway, but 
at the other side of 
the door. There 
semed no way for 
us to get out! the verger and I, after 
thinking of various schemes, finally de- 
cided to utilize some rope which lay 
near by and so descend from our prison, 
but the rope was not sufficiently strong. 
After waiting a half hour, we had about 
made up our minds to spend the night 
where we were, when the echo of foot- 
steps upon the cathedral floor reached 
our eager ears. Our shouts soon won 
our liberation, and we thanked a kind 
Fate that two of the visitors had missed 
their train, and by purest chance had 
returned to the cathedral to kill time! 

And now I wish to give a few closing 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


hints to prospective travelers. In visit- 
ing various places, one can procure 
some fine views of buildings and their 
details that will be of great value in аї- 
ter years. These photographs сап be 
purchased at the rate of ten cents the 
dozen and are in post card form. A 
camera can thus be dispensed with, for 
not only is it unnecessary, but it makes 
an extra package, necessitates delays 
while the negatives are being developed 
and makes considerable added expense. 
For details of which photographic views 
cannot be purchased, the sketch book of- 
fers an efficient substitute, besides de- 
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veloping the sketching ability of the 
student. 

The cost of living in England, while 
not expensive, is the least bit higher than 
in France. Thus far on my trip, I 
found that my three meals a day had 
averaged about 4 shillings ($.96) a day, 
my room each night, т shilling 6 pence 
($.36) and incidental expenses such as 
postal cards, tips, etc., came to about r 
shilling 6 pence more. This made a total 
of about 7 shillings a day, or $1.70. Of 
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course, one cannot live anything but 
plainly at this rate. 

While traveling in England, I гепег- 
ally stopped ай temperance hotels. 
These hotels are, on the whole, reason- 
ably good and clean, though, of course, 
in the vicissitudes of traveling, excep- 
tions are always to be found. But dur- 
ing my entire trip through England I 
had very little 10 complain. about ге- 
garding the treatment I received at the 
hands of my hosts. 
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JUST AS A LARGE proportion of Ше late 
Gothic tapestries show strong Renais- 
sance influence, so many of the early 
Renaissance tapestries show Gothic in- 
fluence. This is noticeable in the Story 
of Notre Dame du Sablon, a set of four, 
first revealed to the modern world of 
tapestry lovers by the publication of the 
catalogue of the Spitzer Collection in 
1890. The most interesting of these 
pieces is illustrated on page 138 and is 
now in the Brussels Museum. Like 
many of the late Gothic tapestries, it 
consists of three main scenes in triptych 
arrangement. Each of the outer scenes 
illustrates the Latin couplets above and 
below, the one in the middle the Latin 
couplet below. 

The prominent figures in the central 


scene are the Emperor Charles V and 
his younger brother Ferdinand, who 
carry the litter upon which stands the 
image of Our Lady of Sablon. The re- 
semblance between Charles V and the 
present King of Spain is striking. The 
personage who appears in all three tap- 
estries with staff and sealed letter is the 
donor Francis de Taxis, Imperial post- 
master. The set of four tapestries to 
which this belonged was completed in 
1518 as shown by the inscription in the 
right border. 

The most famous tapestries in the 
world are the Acts of the Apostles set 
at the Vatican. The most famous car- 
toons in the world are the Acts of the 
Apostles set in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. But about these cartoons 
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painted Бу Raphael and the Vatican tap- 
estries woven from them there is nothing 
transitional, little Flemish, and nothing 
Gothic. Panels and borders alike repre- 
sent the full and free expression of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

The tapestries were woven in Brussels 


from the years 1516-19 under the su- ' 


pervision of the Flemish painter Barend 
Van Orley, a friend and pupil of Ra- 
phael, in the shop of Pieter Van Aelst, 
tapestry-weaver to Philip the Handsome, 
and to Philip's son, the future Emperor 
Charles V. 

Of the Acts of the Apostles set 
many duplicates were made in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, all of 
which have borders different from those 
of the original set. Тһе best set with 
the best borders was that woven about 
1530, now in the Royal Spanish Collec- 
tion. An important Seventeenth Century 
set that survived is the one woven by the 
great Jan Raes of Brussels,that once was 
a part of the Duke of Alba's collection 
and now hangs in Hampton Court, having 
been presented to the British nation by 
Baron d'Erlanger. Another important 
Seventeenth Century set is the one now 
іп the French National Collection, 
woven at the famous Mortlake works in 
England for Charles I. Another im- 
portant Seventeenth Century set is that 
in the Beauvais Cathedral signed by 
Philip Béhagle, proprietor of the Beau- 
vais tapestry works at the end of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Of the original set woven for the 
Vatican and still preserved there, photo- 
graphs of extraordinary size have been 
specially made for Mr. Morgan and by 
him presented to the Museum. They 
hang in the photograph room in the li- 
brary of the Metropolitan Museum. 
These photographs show the tapestries 
as thev are now and illustrate the fact 
that the bottom borders were woven in 
imitation of bas-relief and pictured the 
life of Leo X before he became Pope. 
The almost complete absence of side 
borders is due not altogether to the rav- 
ages of time, but principally to the fact 
that the spaces which were to receive the 
tapestries in the Sistine Chapel, for which 
Шеу were woven, permitted of only 
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seven side borders instead of twenty for 
the set of ten tapestries. The subjects of 
the tapestries are as follows: 

(1) The Miraculous Draught of Fish, 
(2) the Charge to St. Peter, (3) the 
Cure ої the Paralytic, (4) the Death ої 
Ananias, (5) the Stoning of St. Stephen, 
(6) the Conversion of St. Paul, (7) 
Elymas Struck Bhnd, (8) the Sacrifice 
ої Lystra, (9) St. Раш in Prison, (10) 
St. Paul on the Areopagus. 

While the Angers Apocalypse men- 
tioned above, and other remarkable sets 
of tapestries, were woven in Paris in the 
Fourteenth Century, it nevertheless is 
true that the centre of tapestry weaving 
during the Fourteenth, Fifteenth апа 
Sixteenth Centuries was the French- 
Flemish cities situated in what is now 
Belgium and the extreme north of 
France. During the last part of the Six- 
teenth Century, the industry was to some 
extent restored in Paris. In the first 
half of the Seventeenth Century, the tap- 
estry works of Paris encouraged and de- 
veloped by Henri IV and Louis XIII; 
and the tapestry works at Mortlake in 
England, founded near the end of the 
reign of James I through the influence 
of'Prince Charles and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, usurped much of the glory that 
had formerly distinguished Brussels, 
Arras, Tournai, Bruges and Enghien. 
The period of prosperity for the Mort- 
lake looms was brief and little was done 


there after 1636. The various looms of 


Paris were combined in 1667 under 
Charles LeBrun into the Furniture Fac- 
tory of the Crown, the institution now 
called the Gobelins. At the same time 
was founded the Beauvais tapestry 
works, which was not at first a state en- 
terprise like the Gobelins, but a private 
one with royal protection. 

During the Seventeenth Century and 
the first third of the Eighteenth, tapes- 
tries of the highest merit continued to 
be woven in Brussels and in some other 
Flemish cities. But the moment the 
Gobelins became a state institution, it 
carried with it not only the prerogative 
associated with the tapestry works of 
the country that was setting decorative 
styles for the rest of Europe, but it also 
benefited by the immense sums Louis 
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XIV was willing to pay for tapestries. 
So that from the reign of Louis XIV on, 
French tapestries stood higher in popu- 
lar estimation than Flemish ones. By 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century the 
industry had become French, and since 
then those who wish to establish tapestry 
works in other countries, have gone to 
France for their weavers, just as in the 
Seventeenth Century France and Eng- 
land went to Flanders. | 

The centre of commercial production 
of tapestries for the open market—wall 
tapestries and especially furniture cov- 
erings and rugs—is now the little town 
of Aubusson, 200 miles south of Paris. 
When the industry was founded here 
no one knows. Local pride likes to date 
it from the year 732 A.D. What we 
know is that in 1664 in a report to the 
King, the tapestry merchants and weav- 
ers spoke of the manufacture as “es- 
tablished from time immemorial" In 
the early part of the Eighteenth Century 
the Aubusson manufacturers received 
considerable assistance and encourage- 
ment from the French government. 

At the Paris Exposition ш 1900, the 
exhibits of three Aubusson manufactur- 
ers were awarded Grand Prizes—the 
same award as to the government works 
at Gobelins and at Beauvais. 

At the same exposition the Grand 
Prize was also awarded to four tapes- 
tries picturing the Holy Grail, designed 
by Burne-Jones and Morris and Dearle, 
and woven at Merton near London, Eng- 
land, at the works established there by 
William Morris. One of these tapes- 
tries, picturing the Knights of the 
Round Table and the Maiden of the 
Quest, I like better than any other tap- 
estry design made since the Sixteenth 
Century and consider worthy to be com- 
pared with the Tapestries of the Golden 
Age. 

While it was Burne-Jones who did the 
figures, it was William Morris who was 
responsible for the backgrounds, the 
borders, the coloration and the weaving. 
This man was a genius. Не had more 
influence on the industrial arts, I be- 
lieve, than any other man in the world's 
history. His acuteness of vision and his 
sensitive appreciation of texture, form 
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and color, were remarkable. While 
ordinary persons are blind to the obvi- 
ous qualities of tapestries and rugs, 
damasks and brocades, wallpapers and 
marble and brick and wood, they spoke 
to Morris a language which he under- 
stood. That was the secret of his suc- 
cess in reviving the art of tapestry weav- 
ing at Merton. He understood texture. 
He knew the difference between 18th 


“century tapestry texture and that of the 


16th century, and he deliberately and in- 
telligently went back to the texture of 
the Golden Age of tapestry, solving the 
difficult problems of weaving on the 
loom with his own mind and hands, and 
then teaching others the art. 

In all other great revivals of tapes- 
try trained workmen have been imported 
from the centres of tapestry production 
—from Flanders to Italy and other 
countries in the 15th century; from 
Flanders to Paris and Mortlake at the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

But William Morris imported no 
workmen from abroad. He had a loom 
set up in his bedroom: at Kelmscott 
House, Hammersmith, and, in order to 
avoid interfering with his other occu- 
pations, used to arise betimes and prac- 
tice weaving in the early hours of the 
morning. In four months during the 
year 1879 he spent no less than 519 
hours at it. His diary is headed: “Diary 
of work on Cabbage and Vine Tapestry 
at Kelmscott House, Hammersmith. 
Begun May 10th, 1879.” 

How highly Morris regarded tapestry 
is clear from a letter he wrote in No- 
vember, 1877, to Мт. Т. Wardle. In the 
course of it ће says: 

"Nothing is so beautiful as fine tap- 
estry. Tapestry at its highest 
is the painting with colored wools on 
a wall.” 

The next year, in March, he wrote to 
Wardle: 

"І enclose a warp from a 16th cen- 
tury piece of tapestry, which as you see 
is worsted: the pitch is twelve to the 
inch: nothing in tapestry need be finer 
than this. In setting up your work you 
must remember that as tapestry hangs 
on the wall the warps are horizontal, 
though of course you weave with them 
vertical.” 
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Morris had no doubt about the warp 
threads (that show as ribs) ої wall tap- 
estry being horizontal. Не had looked 
at tapestries with his eyes open. ` 

At Aubusson today they not infre- 
quently weave wall tapestries with ver- 
tical ribs and one of these was even 
awarded a grand prize at Paris in 1900. 
Moreover, one of the master workmen 
atthe Gobelins assured me that the only 
reason for weaving wall tapestries with 
horizontal ribs was that it is easier to do 
the work that way on account of the 
main lines ої the design to the warps. 
He did not know, nor cculd 1 convince 
him, that a wall tapestry with vertical 
lines is an abomination and that а fund- 
amental part ої tapestry texture for wall 
hangings is the presence of strongly 
marked horizontal ribs in relief. This 
of course does not apply to narrow 
friezes or small picces that are remote 
from the ,eye and have a strong and 
definite architectural framing. 


PART III.—TAÍESTRY WEAVING IN 
AMERICA. 


The weaving cf tapestries in America 
dates from the month сі February, 1893, 
when the late УУ алт Baumgarten set 
up the first loom in New York, under the 
direction of M. Fouscadier, previously 
master-workman of the Royal Windsor 
Tapestry Works that had flourished for 
a short period in England. The first piece 
of tapestry made was a small chair-seat 
that remains as an h irloom in Mr. 
Baumgarten's family. The second piece, 
a duplicate of th? “rst, is now іп the 
nc Беша Cuezzo. 

Other weav.rs socn followed М. 
Foussadier, and b:icrə long it became 
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liamsbridge опе 1s by no means the least 
important as regards quality or output. 

Among important tapestries woven at 
Wiliamsbridge are a set of ten ver- 
dure panels for the Rhode Island State 
House, a large verdure for the directors' 
room of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and many for private resi- 
dences, the most important being “Тһе 
Triumph," а series of  tapestries, 
picturing a triumphal procession, that 
adorns the walls of both the upper and 
lower halls of a palatial residence in 
New York City. This residence is bet- 
ter equipped with fine modern tapestries 
than any other residence in the world. 
The wall panels and the cantonniére 
in the Louis XVI reception room are 
unusually interesting. 50, too, are the 
tapestry rugs that cover the floors of the 
chambers. This residence shows how 
ancient and modern tapestries can be 
successfully used in the same room, 
which renders it possible for those hav- 
ing furniture upholstered in ancient tap- 
estry to have wall tapestries designed 
and woven to match, or for those having 
fine wall tapestries to have furniture 
coverings woven to match. 

An interesting fact about the dam- 
assé panels containing small pastoral 
scenes after Boucher is that the French- 
men on the jury at the St. Louis Ex- 
position were unwillng to believe that 
they had been made іп America. They 
insisted that such perfection of weave 
was impossible outside of France. | 
was only when confronted with the evi- 
dence of those who had seen the panels 
on the looms that they yielded and con- 
sented to award them the Grand Prize. 

Other American tapestry looms are 
those established in February, 1908. by 
Albert Herter, in New York City. 
Though a painter by profession, Mr. 
Herter has a keen appreciation of tapes- 
try texture, which he has developed by 
personal .work at the loom. Like Mr. 
Morris, he has а particular liking 
for Late Gothic “verdures with per- 
sonages," as illustrated by the frieze 
woven for the hall of Mrs. Е. Н. Наг- 
riman. 

Among other American tapestry 
looms, the most important are those es- 
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tablished two years ago in New York 
City, by W. F. Stymus. 

In response to a letter sent out by the 
Editor of the Architectural Record to 
several prominent architects, asking an 
expression of opinion on the use un tap- 
estries in certain types of building, the 
following answers were received :“ 

Мт. Ralph Adams Cram, of the firm 
of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, wrote: 


"I am glad you asked me for my opin- 


ion as to the use of tapestries in 
churches, as it gives me an opportunity 
to say something in their favor. 

"In my opinion. and as one who has 
been involved in church building for 
generation, I have no hesitation in saying 
that, next to good stained glass. good 
tapestries can do more toward pertect- 
ing a church interior than any other kind 
oi decoration. Always in the past 
the great cathedrals, abbeys and churches 
were hung with tapestries whenever 
these were available and could Ре 
acquired. Fortunately one ос two ex- 
amples still exist in France of their use 
in this connection, and it is only neces- 
sarv to see these to realize their immense 
value. Stained glass, properly consid- 
eted, is strictly an architectural decora- 
Поп, and the same is true of tapestries. 
Each has a quality that adapts it with 
peculiar delicacy to its architectural en- 
vironment, and each works toward that 
restoration of color to church building 
which was so intimately a part of the 
art in its great days, and which has so 
largely escaped consideration in the great 
restoration now going on in this particu- 
lar direction. 

“From a purely practical standpoint, 
also, tapestries are of the utmost use. 
since they can do so much toward cor- 
recting the acoustical difficulties that 
frequently arise in a masonry interior, 
as they absorb in a measure the waves 
ої sound that otherwise would be re- 
flected back to the speaker and cause an 
echo and a resonance that make intel- 
ligible speaking sometimes almost impos- 
sible. 


“Properly designed—i. c., with regard 


*For assistance in the preparation of this article 
1 am deeply indebted to Frank А1уаһ Parsons 
and to the architects who so  courteously ге- 
sponded. 
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to their architectural function, and made 
after the ancient fashion—genuine tap- 
estries may be made one of the greatest 
agencies for the beautification of a 
church interior, and for the completion 
of the religious and architectural effect, 
and I regard with the utmost enthusiasm 
the steps now being taken toward restor- 
ing to religious art this most gu and 
exquisite clement.” 

Mr. Philip Hiss, of the firm of Hiss 
& Weekes, himself a collector and con- 
noisseur, says that he believes that we 
are entering upon a period of extended 
use of tapestries for decoration, and 
that, as a decoration, they add dignity 
to interiors of private residences wher- 
ever they are used. He also believes in 
every еНогі being made by the architects 
of this country toward the encourage- 
тепе of tapestry designing and weaving. 

Again bearing on the use of tapestries 
in private residences we have the testi- 
mony of Мт. James Gamble Rogers, of 
the firm of Hale and Rogers, who says: 

“Tapestries are the best and surest 
decoration possible. Even when they are 
not in the same style as the room, m 
are always beautiful in themselves and 
dominate the situation. They give a 
richness and depth of color that, without 
them, is lacking in almost all interiors. 
Velours, brocades and damasks give 
brilliancy and color, but they are too flat, 
tapestries alone having the requisite 
depth. I agree with Mr. Hunter that 
the thing of most importance in tapestry 
is tecture. The weave is of more im- 
portance than the design. I count color 
as second in importance, design as third 
in importance and the story as fourth in 
importance. In fact I never ask the 
story of tapestries I am buying. If the 
texture and color are right, and the de- 
sign passable, I am satisfied. 

“Of course it is possible to make mis- 
takes in the use of tapestries. Some 
people who make them a fad use too 


many in one room—people who have 
what I call the ‘adding’ disease. Tap- 
estries are so significant and so vital 


that they require more room decorativelvy 
than other art objects of equal size. 

"It 1s very easy to hang tapestries 
wrongly and many people do so. They 
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must be placed rightly in order to pro- 
duce a satisfactory effect. ЈЕ they аге 
placed badly, they spoil a room instead 
of perfecting it. In this they are like old 
furniture, which I use very freely in 
furnishing residences, but which, because 
badly placed, spoils so many interiors." 
The never-failing success in the effec- 
tive use of tapestries from the archi- 
tectural point of view has always char- 
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large Colonial rooms I often use verdures 
of the Oudenarde type copied and de- 
veloped in Aubusson, although I prefer 
the tapestries of the Renaissance, espe- 
cially those of the early Renaissance with 
comparatively small figures. While there 
are many rooms in which tapestries may 
or may not be used according to the 
taste of the owner, there are some in 
which tapestries are imperative. I refer 


AN AMERICAN REPRODUCTION, 
BOUCHER’S FAMOUS “NOBLE PASTORALE” SET WOVEN AT BEAUVAIS 
(18TH CENTURY). 


acterized the work of Mr. Charles А. 
Platt, who may be indirectly quoted as 
follows: 

“The best illustration of what I think 
of tapestries for private residences is the 
fact that I use so many of them, not only 
in Italian interiors, but also in Colonial 
interiors. Of course not every room is 
suited for tapestries and it is also 
important that the tapestries should be 
in the same scale as the room. In 


PERFECT IN 


STYLE AND TEXTURE, OF ONE OF 


to rooms in the style of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, with plain walls. Such rooms 
simply must have tapestries to give them 
character and color and warmth. 

“The tapestries of the Louis XV 
period I like least of all, but I should 
not hesitate to use a Boucher panel in 
a Colonial room provided the tone was 
especially uni and the borders were пої 
too obtrusively a woven imitation of a 
gilded wooden frame. 
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“While in Paris recently I devoted а 
great deal of time to looking at tapestries 
and was impressed with the fact that 
good examples are becoming very rare. 
Of course what I was after was 16th 
century pieces, but incidentally I was 
obliged to look at a good many French 
ones of the 18th century.” 

Mr. H. P. Knowles, well-known as an 
architect of Masonic buildings, contrib- 
utes a special note of exceptional in- 
terest—a note, incidentally, which could 
well be paraphrased to apply to other 
specific types of buildings. such as clubs, 
libraries, theatres, etc.: 

“Replying to your inquiry concerning 
the adaptability of tapestries for decora- 
tion for fraternity buildings, it 15 ту be- 
lief that no other form ої decoration is 
more suitable. Тһе majority of lodge 
rooms are oblong in shape, with moder- 
ately high ceilings and side walls usuallv 
divided into panels, which lend them- 
selves to decorations which will form a 
background for the architectural detail. 
These panels are usually left plain, or 
if decorated, unfortunately the type 
selected is too often a very inferior ex- 
ample of painting. 

"In Masonic buildings, the ritual and 
dramas of the fraternity are replete with 
subjects for the tapestry weaver's art. 
Many scenes may be imagined in con- 
nection with the building of King Sol- 
omon's Temple (the story of which 
torms an important part in the ritual of 
the Masonic fraternity) ; the four card- 
inal. virtues and the principal tenets oi 
the order suggest at once subjects that 
аге ideal for tapestry decoration. The 
stories of the Crusaders. which form 
part of the ritual in the Commanderies, 
also afford interesting subjects; in fact 
I cannot imagine any building, other than 
a church, that lends itself more admir- 
ably to the tapestry art than a large 
Masonic Temple. Тһе wonderful tex- 
ture of this material, with its strong 
horizontal lines and lighter vertical lines, 
combines perfectly with the work of the 
architect, and it is with pleasure I 
learn that the Architectural Record is 
taking up the study of this fascinating 
branch of art." 

Returning again to expert opinion on 
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the etfective use of tapestries in private 
residences, we are indebtea to Mr. В. 
Bancroft Smith for the following: 

“There is evidence of а rapidly grow- 
ing interest in tapestries, and more than 
ever are thev receiving proper considera- 
tion in the preparation of designs for in- 
terior work. 

"In private residences, tapestry is most 
effective when used for wall hangings, 
and surpasses for the purpose all ‘other 
mediums of decorative expression. The 
comparatively coarse texture produced 
both by the material used and by the 
well indicated horizontal rib lines of the 
weave, provides a surface admirably 
adapted for a background and for transi- 
поп between the strictly architectural 
features and the portable furnishings of 
a room. In the creation of perspective 
tapestries are invaluable, and the picture 
interest in color and drawing adds ma- 
terially to a decorative scheme. As wall 
coverings they should be hung from the 
top edge by concealed hooks, never 
framed or stretched flat against the wall 
surfaces, and where possible they should 
be hung over stone, marble or cement 
walls having little or no architectural 
treatment. 

“Tapestries may also be effectively 
used for window and door hangings and 
for furniture coverings. Especially ef- 
fective are old Renaissance borders in 
framing doorways and as cantonnieres, 
as valances and table mats, appliqué on 
plain stuffs, as screen panels, etc. But 
it is of prime importance in making the 
original plans that the architect should 
provide spaces and places where tapes- 
tries shall produce a definite and precon- 
ceived result. This done, the main decor- 
ation of the room has been accom- 
plished.” 

Which adduced testimony, gleaned 
from comparatively few sources, goes to 
show far more conclusively than may 
generally be realized, the significant 
status of the tapestry іп architecture. 

What the last few years have begun, 
the next few must appreciate, and tapes- 
tries, which were one of the very earliest 
esthetic solutions of the wall decorating 
problem, will be found to be, as well; 


.the ultimate solution. 


Јт 15 well known that а decorative treat- 
ment can never ђе so planned that 
everyone 1s sure to be pleased with it, 
and owing to the great variety in tastes, 
what will appeal to one may be abso- 
lutely distasteful to another, depending 
on the individual fancy, while the proper 
and most harmonious lighting arrange- 
ment of an interior is not the least of 
the problems that confront the master 
builder. It is true, however, that there 
is always a best way to perform each 
task, and the rule applies as well to any 
lighting scheme including such as must 
combine the decorative 
as well as the purely il- 
luminative requirements. 
While it would be vain 
го attempt to formulate 
a set of rules ior the 
use of the designer oí 
lighting so that he might 
always be sure before- 
hand of pleasing all 
those who would have 
an opportunity ої seelng 
the results ої his. work, 
it is our hope that by 
pointing out some of the 
features of the recent 
lighting and giving ex- 
amples of what is being 
done in this line, the in- 
dividual who has simi- 
lar work in hand may 
find something which he 
may apply to his own 
use. 

It is not so long ago 
that in planning for the 
lighting of a building, 
the greater part of this 
work, in fact practically 
all, including the design- 
ing of the fixtures. 
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their construction and even installation, 
and very often the number of fixtures 
to be used as well as their location, was 
left in the hands of the fixture manufac- 
turers. The result was, as might be ex- 
pected, considering he was in the metal 
business, the fixtures used were gener- 
ally massive, ponderous  affairs—the 
more metal used the better—the lights 
and accessories being incidental. As far 
as illumination went, there was usually 
a more or less unsatisfactory allowance 
per square foot of floor area no matter 
what the room was to be used for or 
how decorated, and the 
result might be what it 
would, it was left that 


way. | 
. Today the lighting 
man must know Ше 


height of the room as 
well as its area. He must 
determine the amount 
of light required, for the 
use to which it will be 
put. He must have а 
good idea of the color 
of the room and its 
decorations and furnish- 
ings. He must so plan 
the lighting that each 
portion of the room and 
each of its ornamental 
features will have that 
amount and kind of 
light as will best enable 
it to serve its purpose. 
We can no longer leave 
these details to care for 
themselves. The means 
we have of carrying out 
our work are also much 
greater jn number and 
offer more choice in 
selection. We now 
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Figure z. 


have instead of the open flame gas 
burner and its successors, the Tungsten 
lamp with its dazzling light, which com- 
pared with the other electric lamps is 
inexpensive to operate, so economical in 
fact that we can well afford to modu- 
late the strong rays to a softer, more 
agreeable and harmless state by using a 
diffusing globe. While in modifying the 
light of the Tungsten lamp to our re- 
quirements, a small per cent. is lost in 
efficiency as expressed in watts of energy 
required to lumens of light radiated, the 
seeability rate is wonderfully improved 
and the lighting is made to fulfill prop- 
erlv its important part. instead of being 
a discordant feature in the decorative 
scheme. The Tungsten lamp, being 
made in a number of sizes, it is but 
natural that the larger lamps have come 
into use, hence the decrease of the old 
fashioned many-armed fixture with its 
large number of lights, and the ever in- 
creasing use of the one light unit, until 
today the unit has come to be the stand- 
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ard, and with good reason. With the 
150 watt 120 candle power, the 250 watt 
200 candle power, or the 500 watt 400 
candle power lamps, one can have as 
much light from a single source as could 
be wanted for decorative requirements, 
and besides the several other advantages 
a single lamp can be better controlled as 
to its effects and 1t can be more readily 
handled by the fixture designer, especi- 
ally as regards the globe to be used with 
it. 

One of the features of the -recent 
progress in lighting was the indirect 
system or that in which the lamp was 
suspended with an opaque reflector be- 
neath it so that the light is thrown on 
the ceiling and from there redirected 
downward and all about the room, the 
light source being invisible. While this 
system has several good points to recom- · 
mend it, including its claimed natural 
daylight effect, uniform illumination, 
and the absence of a source of light to 
stare on in the eves, to say nothing of 
the novelty, and though the system has 
many strong advocates who claim great 
superiority for it, indirect lighting is by 
no means to be accepted as a universal 
panacea. 

In the first place it should only be 
used with light ceilings and, needless to 
say, ceilings that are not too high, other- 
wise its inefficiency becomes too great. 
Perhaps its greatest fault is its almost 
perfectly even illumination, and lack of 
shadows in a room so lighted. Some 
maintain that this condition produces a 
restlessness almost indefinable, due no 
doubt to our eyes being accustomed to 
light whose source we can see and which 
has а definite direction, producing 
shadows which accentuate the outline of 
objects, making them easier to see. It 
has even been stated that a strained ef- 
fect 18 produced on the eyes of one hav- 
ing to endure this light for a lengthy 
period. It appears then that while the 
eyes should see the source of light, it 
must not be so bright as to be harmful. 

When a definite want is felt its ful- 
fillment is usually forthcoming, and it 
did not take long to find a means of 
producing light which embodied as far 
as possible the advantages of the indi- 
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rect system leaving out its faults, and 
the good featutes of the older direct 
lighting, the result being the semi-in- 
direct system. 

The features of this method of light- 
ing are a light reflected upward toward 
the ceiling as in the indirect system, but 
there 15 at the same time a direct light 
of low intensity transmitted about the 
room, the light source of course being 
visible. One of the first means of ac- 
complishing this effect was attained by 
surrounding the Tungsten lamp with a 
shallow dish made of carved alabaster. 
This carried out the idea of the old time 
sanctuary lamp with its perpetual light. 

These hand carved alabaster bowls, 
while making a beautifully mild light, 
have since been replaced, no doubt partly 
on account of the great cost of the 
former, by different kinds of glass 
bowls which are in many cases even 
more beautiful and effective than the 
alabaster, as the glass bowls are capable 
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of greater freedom and more minute de- 
tail in design and structure. 

Unusually fine globes of a new glass 
resembling old alabaster have recently 
made their appearance in the market, 
some of them having a rich soft brown 
tone which, when lighted produces a 
light that 15 uncommonly mellow and 
agreeable and being fairly dense in 
nature acts as a good reflector, giving 
the indirect effect. The brown tone 
while warm and of pleasing color, it will 
be noted, is neutral as regards color 
harmony and can be used with any other 
color in a room's decoration. 

Тће advantage of these globes 1s that 
they are perhaps equally as fine іп ap- 
pearance when unlighted as when lighted 
and unlike the too bright appearance of 
globes used in direct lighting, even when 
lighted, these globes on account of their 
low brilliancy are not obstrusive and 
one is almost unconscious of their 
presence. 

It will be seen that with these large 
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globes the fixture becomes secondary 
and the globe is now the chief feature 
of the lighting equipment, and is the 
starting point in designing the same, the 
fixture being built around it. 

The old time fixture with its mass 
of metal and but few lamps, and usually 
little or no glassware, has practically 
passed away. 

Some of the new semi-indirect bowls 
recently seen have been carried out in 
the period decorations and are really 
good examples of the styles they con- 
form to, matching in detail the other 
features of the room of this period in 
which they are used. While we have 
no precedent from which we can, copy 
the present day lighting fixtures as a 
whole, electricity not having been in use 
during the periods represented, the 
ornamental details are true to their re- 
spective styles. 

Figure 1 15 ап example of the Adam 
style and while not having the semi-in- 
direct features on account of the metal 
top above the globe proper, complies 
nevertheless with the newer idea in 
lighting. While a globe such as this is 
somewhat dense in structure for direct 
lighting, the light radiated is increased 
by the upper metal top оп the globe be- 
ing silvered inside, and the lighting ef- 
fect resulting is very good. 

Figure 2 is a good illustration of the 
semi-indirect unit as the top of the globe 
is entirely open, and its shape is such 
that its light is properly reflected up- 
ward. This style is after the Colonial 
period, and while the design 15 altogether 
pleasing. it is also very effective as a 
light giver when used with a lamp such 
as the 250 watt size. 

Figure 3, representing the Italian 
Renaissance style, while perhaps not as 
efficient as far as ilumination goes, 15 
unique in design, and quite in keeping 
with the modern tendency in lighting. 

Figure 4, with its graceful lines is a 
representation of the Renaissance style. 
The shape of this globe though not pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of light 
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reflected upward, yet fairly carries out 
the semi-indirect idea, and as the whole 
globe becomes equally bright when 
lighted and not a central spot only, the 
result is such that, he would be indeed 
hard to please, to whom this design does 
not appear attractive. 

Figure 5, with the laurel leaf effect, 
follows more closely the modern school 
of decoration and is another very good 
example of the semi-indirect system. On 
globes of this style the pattern stands 
out in relief as on chiseled marble. 

There have been shown here but a 
few examples of the new lighting, but 
the variety of styles and the general 
high quality of the really good lighting 
appliances recently produced indicates 
as plainly as can be the great progress 
being made in this field. 
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THE BASEMENT. 


a fine bearing for walls, makes of the 


BEFORE DISCUSSING the relative merits 
of those building materials which are 
exposed to view between the ground and 
the roof and their possibilities from 
the designer’s standpoint, let us consider 
that very important horizontal slice of 
the house which is below ground. 

It is not the purpose of these articles 
to teach the experienced architect nor 
to tell the layman just how to build in a 
given case. 

There are excellent technical books on 
building construction and superintend- 
ence, which cover the entire field. 

But it is possible that some of ту 
younger confréres шроп whose library 
shelves these excellent and comprehen- 
sive works repose may be a bit careless 
or inexperienced as to certain details of 
these very important parts of the house. 

The first requisite of a good base- 
ment is a 504 that is at least fairly good. 
— free, at least, from springs, muck and 
quick sand. It is rarely indeed that an 
owner cannot choose a site which is free 
from these troublesome defects, which 
may be so serious as to render the соп- 
struction of foundations which shall be 
tight, dry and stable against settlement 
exceedingly difficult and too expensive to 
be worth while. The ideal soil on which 
to build a house is, of course, not ordi- 
nary soil at all but sand or gravel, 
preferably the former, or a mixture of 
both in which the surface water drains 
away so readily that even in the heaviest 
rains and with walls of the most ordi- 
nary construction the basement is almost 
always sure to be dry,—while danger of 
settlement through scant breadth in the 
footings is reduced to a minimum. A 
building on sand or gravel also effects 
a very decided saving in materials, such 
as mortar and concrete, which is quite 
an item 1n the construction of a good- 
sized house. Stiff clay with little or no 
admixture of sand or loam, while giving 


excavation for the basement an ideal 
basin for holding large volumes of rain 
water, as is evident at once when the 
"hole-in-the-ground" has been dug and 
the first heavy rain comes, unless special 
precautions have been taken early to 
carry off the water from the lowest 
point in the excavation. Even more 
necessary, therefore, in stiff clay soil 
than in one which is soft and somewhat 
springy are footing drains outside the 
base of the walls to intercept and drain 
off as far as possible all surface water. 

The junction of basement walls and 
concrete floor should be made water 
tight by means of a damp-course of 
some suitable elastic material to рге- 
vent any water and dampness which 
may reach the footings by capillary at- 
traction of the floors above the ground 
level. 

If soft and springy spots are en- 
countered in the excavation they must, 
of course, be dug away as far as possi- 
ble and thoroughly drained to some out- 
let at lower grade than basement level. 
In country work where there are no 
sewers, this matter sometimes proves 
troublesome to accomplish and may 
render a change of site advisable. 

While it is rarely done in residential 
work, test borings to determine the 
nature of the sub-soil should be taken 
before deciding to build upon a site the 
character of which is at all doubtful. 
Even where the general character of 
the soil in a neighborhood appears to be 
good, springs and troublesome soft spots 
may possibly be encountered as well as 
pockets of quick sand. 

When the character of the soil upon 
which footings are to bear is at all 
doubtful, it is advisable to provide in 
the masonry contract for a unit price 
for additional foundation material not 
shown on the plans, but which may be 
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Built of an improved form of hollow terra cotta 
tile, showing footing drain, damp course and 
framing over typieal basement window, to give а 
maximum of light with the minimum height of 
first floor above grade. 


necessitated in order to get down to а 
good solid bearing. 

Тће choice of materials for basement 
footings and walls will of course be 
determined to some extent by local con- 
ditions affecting price, and it is not al- 
ways easy to determine in advance 
whether brick, rubble stone or concrete 
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is most economical Іп case of doubt, 
it is well to allow the contractors the 
option of using any one of several ma- 
terials, specifying the minimum thick- 
ness of the various walls for each ma- 
terial. In some localities the compara- 
tive bids of contractors on such materi- 
als as common brick and concrete, for 
example, vary so considerably as to indi- 
cate that some so-called estimates are 
merely guesses and not very good 
guesses at that. For example, we re- 
centlv received bids involving a varia- 
tion of several hundred dollars for the 
foundations of a $12,000 house where 
quotations were requested on the com- 
parative cost of brick and concrete. 

Below grade, and for a short distance 
above it, concrete, even where sand and 
gravel must be hauled from a consider- 
able distance, appears to be the most 
economical material for a good solid 
foundation. There 15 а wide difference, 
however, in the cost for which different 
contractors can do this class of work. 
А man who 15 thoroughly familiar with 
this material апа who owns a good 
power mixing machine can pour as high 
as 125 cubic yards in a working day, 
while another man less expert at build- 
ing forms and employing hand labor for 
mixing, could only do the work at a 
much higher cost. 

Where Northern work must be com- 


menced very late in the fall, or in the 


winter, concrete, however, is out of the 
question, and the walls must be built of 
stone, brick, concrete blocks, or hollow 
terra cotta tiles. Walls of the latter as 
now made are not only sufficiently 
strong for a large house, 1f built of suffi- 
clent thickness, but are so designed as 
to render the walls of which they are 
constructed practically impervious to 
water and frost. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates 
the manner in which all "through" mor- 
tar joints are eliminated when this form 
of hollow tile 1s used; the heavy, black 
lines between the tiles indicating the 
mortar. There аге no vertical mortar 
joints whatever. This drawing also il- 
lustrates other essentials of a good foun- 
dation, such аз waterproof cement 
plastering on the outside of the wall, 
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damp course forming а water-tight bond 
between floor and walls at the top of 
footings, agricultural tile footing drains, 
and framing over typical basement, win- 
dows to bring the first floor as near the 
ground as 15 consistent with reasonablv 
соо4 natural lighting of the space below 
ground. 

While it has long been considered 
good practice to apply a heavy coating 
of Portland cement plastering to the 
outer surfaces of basement walls ( what- 
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ever their construction), such coating 
does not completely protect a wall from 
dampness, although it undoubtedly helps. 
Таг is often used, but it is not a perma- 
nent protection. 

Within recent years, chemists have in- 
vented various waterproofing com- 
pounds for admixture with Portland 
cement, which are of undoubted merit 
and which appear to be quite effective in 
new work. Аз to whether the makers' 
claims for absolute permanency of their 
waterproofing preparations can be taken 
without a grain of salt most architects 
doubt, and some engineers deny. 

Foundation walls which are thor- 
oughly laid in good rich cement mortar, 
protected in stiff soils by footing drains 
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and a fill against them of gravel or сіг- 
ders to allow the surface water to pass 
quickly to the drain instead of forcing 
its way into the masonry should be dry 
enough when new to suit any one. As it 
costs little, however, to incorporate with 
cement mortar the waterproofing prepar- 
ations above referred to, it seems well 
worth while to use them wherever water 
is to be kept out. 

The architect's 


working drawings 


should show clearly the various depths 
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as well as thicknesses of all parts of the 
basement and foundation walls. This 
statement may seem superfluous, but 
there are architects and architects, and 
there are some who trust to luck and 
later are sorry. I have seen more than 
one set of plans which did not, indicate 
in any way on the elevations the levels 
and thicknesses of footings. basement 
and area floors and masonry underpin- 
Ing for areas, steps, terrace walls, etc. 
While these perhaps may be otherwise 
fully shown. if a sufficient number of 
wall sections be made in connection with 
the basement plan, the representation of 
all exterior work below grade by means 
of dotted lines involves very little labor 
and guards against oversight of certain 
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details, which, if not properly attended 
to, will cause trouble and embarrassment 
to the architect. Such as for example 
a sufficient depth іп step and area 
foundations, not only to insure them 
from being heaved by frost, but against 
those settlements which sometimes occur 
when masonry supports outside the base- 
ment walls are not deep enough to go 
down to solid, undisturbed ground. 

Contractors in excavating about the 
walls of a house often dig below the іп- 
dicated bottom of step and area under- 
pinnings, and if not watched, they will 
sometimes back-fill to this indicated 
level, instead of getting ап absolutely 
solid and permanent bearing for all ma- 
sonry supports. | 

Most houses have outside basement 
area steps. Great care should be taken 
that the footings to basement walls ad- 
joining such areas be several feet below 
the area floor, otherwise the walls above 
may be lifted by frost sufficient to crack 
them. 

While it 1s seldom necessary to run 
pipes or conduits in basement walls, the 
possibility, necessity or advisability of 
doing so should be considered and pipe 
chases provided wherever they will 
simplify the work of the plumbing and 
heating contractors. 

Basement floors should be laid with a 
good pitch to some convenient drainage 
point, particularly in the furnace room 
and laundry. The building laws of 
some cities not only forbid basement 
floor drains, protected by water-sealed 
traps, but also prohibit screw-capped 
"clean-outs" or sewer connected outlets 
of any kind whatever, on the ground 
that if removed for draining a floor or 
for cleaning a clogged drain, the cap 
may be left off or loosely screwed in 
place, allowing sewer gas to enter the 
building. On a sloping site or wherever 
there is a sufficient outfall for the pur- 
pose, a separate system of floor drains 
may be safely installed leading to a dry- 
well at a low point away from the house, 
and will prove a great convenience, par- 
ticularly in a laundry where there is 
often much slopping of water, and where 
the floor frequently needs a good wash- 
ing out with a hose. 
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The writer has never liked the idea 
of sewer-connected floor drains, except 
in places where they were certain to be 
frequently flushed and traps kept sealed. 
А safe and fairly good substitute may 
be had by running the several floor 
drains to grated openings or to a small 
sump in the form of a settling basin, 
the clear water from which may be occa- 
sionally pumped or bailed out into a 
basement sink or laundry tub. 

In planning the basement of the house 
of moderate cost, it is now necessary 
to provide almost every comíort and 
convenience found in the big house. The 
only luxury which is usually barred on 
the score of expense being a gas or coal 
stove heated laundry drier. А power 
washing machine, however, either gas or 
electric, is perhaps, more of a modern 
necessity where all the work is done by 
one ог two servants than in the large 
establishment where an expert and husky 
laundress 15 kept constantly at work. 

The laundry should be almost as well 
lighted as the kitchen, and will usually 
require large area windows on two sides. 

In many suburbs there is no regular 
collection of ashes, and an outdoor ash 
pile is never a thing of beauty. There- 
fore, an ash bin in the form of a good 
sized space convenient to the furnace 
or boiler, enclosed with walls of brick 
several feet high over which the damp- 
ened ashes may be conveniently thrown 
with a shovel is a great convenience. 
Such a bin will hold an entire winter's 
accumulation of ashes, and with a hose 
connection adjacent to the furnace, so 
that ashes may always be wet before 
they are handled, as well as in the bin, 
this part of the basement may be kept 
fairly free from dust, and the entire bin 
full of ashes removed in a few hours at 
the end of the winter season. In large 
ash cans it may be passed out through 
an area window, which if need be may 
be specially built for this purpose. For 
large houses small cranes or lifts have 
been designed, operated by a crank and 
gear wheels at the basement level. 

One feature of basement planning 
which is often slighted is the inside stair- 
way from the first floor. In the middle 
class house where the owner and other 
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members of the family often use it, it 
should be at a point easily accessible, and 
not too far away from the dining room 
or front hall, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to go to the extreme end of the 
house in order to reach it. It should 
also be of good width and reasonably 
easy, with ample head room. АП very 
true, but frequently forgotten by arch- 
itects. It should also be well lighted 
and substantially built, with treads of 
oak, birch or maple. 

In a house that is to be the home of 
growing boys, a basement work-shop, 
lighted by large sunny area windows 15 
a most desirable feature, and there 15 
usually space enough for it, made com- 
fortable in the winter by the heat from 
uncovered pipes. 

The basement is пої a good place for 
a billiard room, except for a house on 
a hillside, where it can get plenty of sun 
and air. The summer dampness of the 
average basement tends to injure the 
cloth and impair the elasticity of the 
cushions of a billiard table. 

The clear height of a basement de- 
pends somewhat on the size and propor- 
tions of the house. For a small build- 
ing not over fifty feet long, seven feet 
four inches is enough. A long rambling 
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HIGH BASEMENT OF RUBBLE STONE, 


house may require a clear basement 
height of at least eight feet in order 
that all piping for steam or hot water 
may have sufficient pitch from and to 
the boiler without interfering with com- 
fortable head room. The practice of 
skimping the basement height of a small 
house and sinking a hot air furnace in 
a pit below the floor level is not a good 
one, as the owner, who is usually his 
own janitor, will always find the hot air 
pipes in the way of his head when least 
expected. 

Equally important with sufficient 
height in the basement itself is the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary height above the 
general ground level. While the first 
floor of a bungalow may, and perhaps 
ought to be set seven or eight steps above 
the ground, five steps, or about two feet 
nine inches above grade is sufficient for 
the average house, insuring sufficient 
height for typical basement windows, 
and eliminating unnecessary outside 
steps. 

No one feature of the small American 
house 1s more unpleasant and inconveni- 
ent than the excessive height of the base- 
ment above the ground, and no one fea- 
ture lends more charm and “hominess” 
to the outward appearance of the aver- 
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age English house than the absence of 
any apparent basement. 

The speculative builder, of course, 
finds it cheaper, particularly in stiff clay 
soil, to save on the cost of excavating 
by building a high, exposed basement. 
with two stories above this, each higher 
than necessary, the whole crowned with 
a fairly steep roof. 

He builds a house of stilted, box-like 
proportions which 15 anything but invit- 
ing and homelike. Until recently, it has 
also been the common practice of the 
speculative builder to carry the masonrv 
walls of his basement to the first storv 
level. Such an arrangement for a frame 
house is always rather awkward in ap- 
pearance, and probably costs quite as 
much as the better method of finishing 
the masonry walls just above grade and 
supporting the frame walls at that level 
with a stone or concrete water table for 
work of the better class, and one of 
wood for houses of the cheaper types. 

On a site which is approximatelv level 
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and which can readily be brought to uni- 
form grade at the building, without un- 
pleasantly forcing the natural contour of 
the grounds, an unbroken water table 
or stybolate at grade lends an air of 
stability and repose to the structure. 

In designing a frame house for a 
sharply sloping or otherwise uneven 
site. the transition. from basement to 
superstructure is difficult to manage 
agreeably. In the house at Seattle, il- 
lustrated herein, this difficulty has been 
overcome as well perhaps as was possi- 
ble in view of the troublesome character 
of the site. 

In designing a house in which the 
first story at least is of masonry, the 
necessity of this troublesome transition 
disappears, and the structure should 
have no apparent base line whatever, 
but should spring naturally from below 
the ground. If the need is felt in the 


walls of a strong horizontal line it may 
‘better be introduced at Ше level of the 
first story sills or window heads. 


RESIDENCE OF GEORGE MATZEN, ESO., SEATTLE. WASH. 


Willatzen and Byrne, Architects. 
Пеге is shown an ingenious handling of the solid concrete base om a steep hillside. 
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DETAIL—RESIDENCE OF VICTOR C. MATHER, ESQ. HAVERFORD, PA. 
Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects, 
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RESIDENCE OF VICTOR С, МАТНЕЕ, ESQ.. HAVERFORD, РА. 
Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE OF VICTOR C. MATHER, ESQ, HAVERFORD, РА. 
Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects. 
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M. STATLER, ESQ. 


ESENWEIN AND JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS. 


ENTRANCE DETAIL—RESIDENCE OF E. 
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ESENWEIN AND JOHNSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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The construction of this house is stucco on wire lath, the whole being built for $3,500. 


RESIDENCE OF D. ELLSWORTH SMITH, ESO. TROY, N. Y. 
Norman Baird Baker, Architect. 
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PLANS OF THE TYLER HOUSE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, ARCHITECT. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL—HOUSE АТ KENSINGTON, L. 1. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT. 
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It is the purpose of this 


department to 
keep the readers of the “Architectural Rec- 
ord" in touch with current publications 
dealing with architecture and the allied arts. 
describing not only literary, but practical 
values. 

Colonial Architecture. Part i. Fifty 
Salem Doorways. By Frank Cousins, 
with an Introduction by Glenn Brown. 

Perhaps the architects of this coun- 
try will never cease to turn back for in- 
spiration (and with а certain amount of 
reverence апа sincerity) to the work 
of our early Colonial builders. Certainly 
it 1s to be hoped that this may be so. for 
not only is this type of architecture 
among the very few which we can legiti- 
mately call our own, but it is а type of 
remarkable intrinsic merit. 

Among the most significant contribu- 
tions to contemporary American archi- 
tecture are those early buildings which 
were the result of an unsophisticated and 
conscientious study of pure precedent, 
and it 1s for this reason that a perennial 
interest may be said to exist among arch- 
itects in all publications that place such 
buildings on record on the office shelves. 

Mr. Ware's compilation of the “Сеог- 
gian Period" was one of the most nota- 
ble contributions toward the recording 
of photographs and measured drawings 
of fast-vanishing early American arch- 
itecture, and it was followed by several 
other works of no less value. The most 
recent addition to the working library 
of the architect who interests himself in 
pure styles is the first portfolio of a 
series of large plate reproductions of 


Colonial architecture, from photographs 
made and collected by Mr. Frank 
Cousins. 

The fact that there are no measured 
drawings of the examples illustrated is 
offset as far as may be by the clearness 
of the photographs and the large scale at 
which they are reproduced (7” х 10”). 

The introductory letterpress (which 
we could have wished were longer) 15 
from the pen of Mr. Glenn Brown, the 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, and conveys, in spite of its 
brevity, much interesting information re- 
garding Salem and its architecture. 

“The best work in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts," writes Mr. Brown, “covers 
three periods, from 1745 to 1785, clearlv 
showing the influence of the publication 
of Battv Langley in 1740, a work exten- 
sively used in this country. The title 
of this work explains the character of 
its information, ‘Country Builders’ and 
‘Workmen’s Treasury of Design,’ or the 
‘Art of Drawing and Working the Or- 
namental Parts of Architecture.” То- 
day it cannot be said that Ше “Огпа- 


mental Parts of Architecture" are not 
"worked"—they seem in far greater 
danger of being over-worked. “In the 


period from 1785 to 1810 the character 
of the work reflects the influence of 
James and Robert Adam, whose books 
on interior decoration were published in 
1783 and 1786. After 1800 we see the 
effect of Revett and Stuart's publica- 
tions, which were issued in 1788 and 
1794-1816, as in this period Greek in- 
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From "Fifty Salem Doorways." 
ТНЕ PORCH OF 27 CHESTNUT ST., 
SALEM, MASS. 


fluence is clearly reflected. While our 
early builders and architects made free 
use of these good publications, they were 
not simply copyists. They showed their 
individuality in design and their good 
taste in adaptation." 

As those builders of 1745 to 1810 
turned to their "Treasury of Design," 
so must we, to emulate their saliently 
sincere and lastingly beautiful achieve- 
ments, turn for our inspiration to the 
monuments which they have left behind 
them. Everywhere in this country 
where examples of good Colonial work 
remain these are fast disappearing be- 
fore the unexpected agency of fire or 
the no less obliterative devastation of 
"civic improvement." Perhaps in Salem 
and in Germantown, and possibly else- 
where a local veneration and apprecia- 
tion will save the old houses. 

Assuredly such records as Mr. 
Cousins “Fifty Salem Doorways” are 
permanently valuable documents. Arch- 
itecturally they preserve the form and 
historically, in the careful notes accom- 
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panying each plate, they preserve the 
history of each one of half a hundred 
examples of the best type of American 
architecture. 


Early Christian and Bysantine Archi- 
tecture. By E. A. Browne. 


A good many years have passed since 
adapted Byzantine, under the power- 
ful hand of Richardson, was a para- 
mount style in this country, yet even 
recently there have been built several 
small churches which show that early 
Christian architecture has peculiar suit- 
abilities for certain requirements. | 

If it is not the happiest treatment for 
public buildings or for domestic archi- 
tecture (despite the remarkable legacies 
of Richardson) certainly the chapel at 
Columbia University, by Howells and 
Stokes, the little church under the 
shadow of the Metropolitan tower, by 
McKim, Mead and White, and St. 
Joseph's. at Babylon, L. І., by Riley and 
Steinbach, form conclusive evidence of 
the pleasing adaptability of Byzantine 
architecture for buildings of this type. 
And in the Judson Memorial, on the 
south of Washington Square in New 
York (an early McKim, Mead and 
there is testimony in 
favor of the Romanesque. 

Here is a short, carefully written dis- 
cussion of early Christian and Byzantine 
architecture which, despite little work- 
ing information may be had from its il- 
lustrations, is yet immensely valuable if 
only as a careful discussion of the rela- 
tion and inter-relation of Romanesque 
to Byzantine architecture, 

There is certainly more in the book 
of use in the study than.in the draught- 
ing room—it is the gentle and interest- 
ingly handled approach ^to a rather in- 
volved subject—it does not pretend to be 
scholarly, and if it is not exhaustive it 
is, on the other hand, by no means ex- 
hausting. Тһе inception, development, 
architects and buildings of the style By- 
zantine are clearly discussed in one hun- 
dred and thirty-six pages and fifty illus- 
trations, the latter making up, to some 
extent, for their lack of detail by their 
strong possibilities of suggestion. 
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From "Fifty Salem Doorways.” 
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Тће following com- 


prises a sequence от 

At the pertinent extracts from 
y the opening speech of 
шаг Mr. Walter СооК, of 
Convention. New York, at the 46th 


annual convention of 
the American Institute 


oi Architects, Washington, D. C. Decem-, 


ber, 1912: 

"The one thing that stands out in the his- 
tory of the Institute 1s the constantly in- 
creasing interest of our members in its aims 
and its aspirations, and the coastantly in- 
creasing unity in their views as to the best 
means Of attaining these. Our one purpose 
is the encouragement of the best architec- 
ture, in every sense of the word; any ad- 
vantage to the architects themselves—the 
improvement of their position in the com- 
munity or of their material interests—fol- 
lows as a matter of course; but this is not 
first in our minds. 
is nearly at an end a great deal has been 
accomplished especially in furthering that 
education of the public toward a correct 
understanding of what we seek, which is 
our first and most pressing necessity. 

“Tf the results of these efforts of ours 
have come but slowly it is perhaps in part 
our own fault; for astonishing as it may 
seem, this public, or the best part of it, has 
listened to us with interest and good will, 
and in the great majority of instances has 
recognized the force of our arguments and 
the truth of what we have advanced. One 
example of this. and the most important 
one perhaps. has been the conduct of the 
competition for the Capitol of the State of 
Missouri. Beginning as it did with certain 
conditions laid aside, which were. as we ре- 
lieve. not for the best interest of the state, 
the Capitol Commission invited a delegation 
of the Institute, which had called its at- 
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During the year which 


uas 


tention to these conditions, to visit them 
and confer with them. This conference was 
a most satisfactory one, and the result was 
a competition for this great public buildiag 
conducted in a manner which was eminently 
judicious, and which bids fair to add one 
more to our great and beautiful monuments. 
And recently the Capitol Board has sent its 
thanks to the Committee of the Institute 
whose members advised with them.  Cer- 
tainly all our thanks are due to these en- 
lightened gentlemen for the aid they have 
given to good art, and for the example they 
iurnished to our whole country. Апа this 
is only one—the most prominent it is true— 
of many ої such incidents in affairs great 
and small, which go to prove that after ali 
our countrymen are broadminded ала ра- 
triotic and only need to have the trutn 
shown them. 

"Unfortunately we have to record опо 
experience of a quite different nature. The 
Tarsney Асі, authorizing the designing ‘of 
our government buildings by architects, has 
been repealed; and for the moment these 
great monuments of our country have been 
handed over to an official factory. to be 
turned out by the yard; for whatever the 
talent and the ability of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, this is what must 
от necessity result. Nothing of this sort 
has ever happened in апу civilized country, 
so far as I know, unless our own unhappy 
experiment of years ago may be considered 
an exception. It is quite unnecessary for 
me to speak of the so-called arguments 
which were employed in urging this re- 
peal—the plea of an economy which has, 
we believe, been shown not to exist, and 
certain others which displayed such an al- 
most ludicrous ignorance of the whole sub- 
ject. that we can but shrug our shoulders 
and say with Figaro. that we hasten to 
laugh, lest we be obliged to weep. But if 
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any of our special guests of this уеаг— 
sculptors, painters or authors—are ипас- 
quainted with them, we hope they will with- 
out delay read certain of the official docu- 
ments which have been published, for they 
will find them most delectable. And they 
wil certainly appreciate the logical sc- 
quence of this repeal—the establishment 
shortly of a special department of the gov- 
ernment for the manufacture of all sculpture 
and decorative paintings. followed rapidly 
by stil another, whose duty shall be to 
turn out all odes, sonnets or lyric verse 
which may be needed to celebrate thc 
achievements of our enlightened Republic. 

"However, we are hopeful and optimistic; 
we have faith in the sober second thoughts 
of our representatives in Congress; and we 
look forward with confidence to legislation 
in the near future which will not simply re- 
enact the Тагзпеу Act 一 for it had its im- 
perfections—but will give us something 
even better for our country and its art. 

"All of our experiences, be they victories 
or defeats, only serve to accentuate the 
need of which I have already spoken—the 
need to do all we can to enlighten our fel- 
low citizens in those matters which are our 
special province; to awaken ‘heir interest 
and better their understandins of what wc 
do and how we do it. 

“Аз for the architectural work ої our 
country and our time. to which we are de- 
voting our lives, it moves on apace. Every 
day sees new and important buildings, and 
we admire and blame and criticize as the 
mood is upon us. It is very hard for us. 
who are so much in the thick of the battle, 
to see clearly and to give any calm-minded 
judgment upon it as a whole. But within 
a few months I have had the good fortune 
to talk with two fellow-architects of ac- 
knowledged eminence from across the 
water. Their verdict was one of enthu- 
siastic pralse for our achievements; and 
they made comparisons between what we 
are doing here and what is done in other 
countries, which were most flattering for us. 
So I think we are justified in some self- 
congratulation." 

Report of Committee on President's Ad- 
dress made to and approved by thc 46th 
Annual Convention. 

Тће President in his address makes the 
comment that the significant fact їп the his- 
tory of the Institute 15 the constantly in- 
creasing Interest of 115 members in 3ts aims 
and aspirations, and the constantly increas- 
ing unity in their views as to the best means 
of attaining these. Тһе status of the archi- 
tectural profession is still ill-defined in many 


parts of the United States. “Тһе issues with 
which the architects have had to reckon are 
complex and are rooted in stubborn con- 
ditions. Environments most various have 
wrought upon the ideas and the ideals of 
the architects themselves. It would be 
dificult to exaggerate the untoward char- 
acter of some of these environments. Some 
of us—perhaps most of us—have been 50 
closely involved in puzzling апа trying 
situations that we have failed to see the 
entire field in its proper perspective and 
some of us have been prone to take a some- 
what pessimistic view of the immediate out- 
look for the profession. It is therefore a 
cause for congratulation to the Institute 
that its President, a man of wide experience, 
high ideals, and singularly temperate mind 
—has been enabled, amid all the perplexing 
questions with which the Board has had to 
deal. so to preserve his sense of proportion 
and his wise optimism that he can deliber- 
ately affirm the constantly increasing т- 
terest of the members in the aims and as- 
pirations of the Institute and, through all 
the divergencies of opinions, can note a 
constantly increasing unity in the views of 
the members as to the best means of carry- 
ing out the high purpose of the Institute. 
Your committee believes that the Presi- 
dent stands on firm ground when he asserts 
that, during the past year, marked progress 
has been made in educating the public toc 
ward a correct understanding of what we 
seek. But in this connection your сош- 
mittee cannot forbear to lay still furthet 
emphasis on the fundamental truth—that a 
genuine solidarity of opinion in the prot 
fession itself as to professional ideals i¢ 
an indispensable pre-requisite to a ргореї 
recognition of status in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. The architects must themselves analyze 
and decide questions of ethics as between 
one another and as between themselves and 
the public with dispassionate forethought 
and with an eye single to the highest in- 
terests of the profession and of the entire 
community. The first step toward the edu- 
cation of the community by the architects 
must be the education of the architects 
themselves. | 
The poise of mind of your President is 
equally in evidence in his reference to the 
repeal of the Tarsney Act, which he treats 


as a disagreeable episode to be viewed 
philosophically rather than as a tragic 
finality calling for fierce invective. Viewed 


largely, man and his governments and in- 
stitutions are but a passing show; and, if 
the tides of a democracy are sometimes de. 
structive, we do well to remind ourselves 
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that only in a society capable of change is 
there the possibility of progress. А gene- 
ration of new law-makers—like a genera- 
tion of new children—has newly to be edu- 
cated. The Institute's work is cut out for 
it. lt hardly requires that we recommend 
a resolution instructing the President and 
the Board of Directors to take action in the 
premises. We venture to usurp the au- 
thority of this convention and to advise the 
President and the Board of Directors that 
it is the sense of the Institute that the 
President and the Board ої Directors 
should, at the earliest time, takc steps to 
prepare or to cause to be prepared and, in 
due time, to submit to the proper Con- 
gressional Committees a bill for an act that 
shall not only replace the Tarsney Act but 
shall—as your President. has said— give 
us something even better for our country 
and its art.” 


In addition їо the 
“Canons of Ethics" is- 


“Creditto Whom sued by the American 
Credit I Institute of Architects, 
БЕ i 5 it is valuable to pub- 
Due. lish an additional mo- 


tion put forward by 

the St. Louis Chapter 
of the Institute regarding published state- 
ment of authorship due to the profession in 
connection with reproductions of work. 

In the Architectural Record of April, 
1912, there was published an illustration oí 
the reredos of Christ Church Cathedral in 
St. Louis, of which the architects жеге 
Tully and Clark, and, their names being 
omitted, and that of a Mr. Caldwell, as 
designer, being printed, the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects appointed a committee of three 
to inquire into the matter. 

The following extracts from the report 
are printed herewith, as given: 

"After a series of conferences with 
Messrs. Tully, Study and Caldwell, your 
committee reports as follows: Messrs. 
ТаПу and Clark were the architects em- 
ployed by the Church Committee оп Build- 
ing to execute the work, Mr. Caldwell was 
employed in the capacity of a draftsman to 


carry out the design for the tower. al- 
ready formulated by Messrs. Tully and 
Clark several years before. That Mr. 


Caldwell should assume under these con- 
ditions that he was responsible for the de- 
sign of the tower is to be regrctted. That 
Mr. Study should assume that Mr. Cald- 
well was the designer without a more care- 
ful investigation of facts as they existed, of 
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verification of information he received 
from various sources is to be deplored, and 
that any member of our Chapter should 
write an article on the work of a fellow 
architect and purposely omit his name (as 
architect) your committee feels is a gross 
breach of etiquette, and shows a most un- 
fraternal spirit. That Mr. Caldwell’s name 
was mentioned as designer of the reredos 
is acknowleged to be а publisher's error. 
* * * Your committee recommends the 
adoption of the following resolution: Be it 
resolved: It shall be considered unethical 
on the part of any member of this Chapter 
(who may be a contributor to any maga- 
zine, or called upon to prepare a paper for 
publication) who may fail either intention- 
ally or unintentionally to give credit 
therein to the architect commissioned to 
execute the project or building described in 
such an article; and such member shall lay 
himself liable to censure from this Chap- 
ter," E 

This would seem an excellent motion, 
and 11:18 to be hoped that its local adop- 
tion by the St. Louis Chapter may result 
in its wider adoption by the Institute at 
large, in view of the fact that editors and 
publishers must necessarily rely very largely 
upon the accuracy and conscientiousness of 
their contributors. Furthermore, any mo- 
tion which might tend toward the uni- 
formity and standardization ої credits 
printed in periodicals and elsewhere must 
certainly be welcómed by editors and pub- 
lishers, who, as a class, perhaps, can 
be said to deplore mistakes and inaccu- 


racies even more than do the victims 
thereof. 

To persons not Ну- 
in Philadelphia, per- 
Contro] of haps the most strik- 
1 feature of the re- 

Parkw mg : 
En ха cently issued 1912 ге- 
uildings. port of the City Parks 
Association is a рага- 
graph which describes 


the development which is expected along 
the new parkway stretching from the City 
Hall to Fairmount Park. Stating that the 
plans for the central building of the Free 
Library, for which about $800,000 is avail- 
able, are well under way; and that the plans 
for the Art Museum are being prepared, 
the note continues: "Locations for the 
Central Manual Training School, the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, and the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy һауе been 
set aside or condemned. Other  institu- 
tions, like the Franklin Institute, the Penn- 
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а: 


COPTRIONT 1911 STAR РИ, 


April, 1912. 
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CATHEDRAL, 


THE REREDOS IN CHRIST CHURCH, 
TULLY AND CLARK, ARCHITECTS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School oí 
Industrial Art, will probably erect build- 
ings along the Parkway at one point ог ап- 
other. Public buildings, like Law Courts, 
have been proposed." The very obvious 
comment is added that in order to produce 
a harmonious and beautiful whole there is 
necessary some control of the general 
architectural appearance of all the park- 
way buidings. The Report suggests that 
this control be placed in the hands of the 
Art Jury. This Jury corresponds to the 
bodies known in most other cities as Mu- 
nicipal Art Commissions. 

This whole report of the City Parks Аз- 
sociation is of much interest and value, 
its eighty or more pages offering an in- 
spiring view of a great city's opportunity 
and obligation for development. “Тһе re- 
sources of a city," it observes, "fortunate- 
ly increases with its needs * Ж * Апу 
plan to be carried out in twenty-five years, 
for which the present capacity of the city 
15 sufficient, is to be judged. because of 
that fact alone, as probably inadequate." 
Interesting also 15 the following рага- 
graph: "The head of a great banking cor- 
poration presented a shrewd attraction to 
depositors, when at the corner of Broad 
and Chestnut streets, on the costliest land 
in the city, he erected, not an office sky- 
scraper, but a noble and beautiful building 
of classic architecture. : Has that invest- 
ment paid? Ask not that question, but 
rather how many times has it overpaid. Of 
all the advertisements that have ever been 
displayed in Philadelphia, none more ef- 
fective exists than that supremely beau- 
tiful building." 


At the 46th 


annual 

convention American 

The American institute of Architects, 
Institute December, 2 {һе 

Š election of officers re- 
Elections. sulted as follows: 
President, Walter 


Cook, New York (re- 
elected); first vice-president, R. Clipston 
Sturgis, Boston, Mass. (re-elected); second 
vice-president, Frank C. Baldwin, Freder- 
icksburg, Va. (re-elected); secretary and 
treasurer, Glenn Brown, Washington, D. C. 
(re-elected). Directors for three years: Burt 
L. Fenner, New York (elected); C. Grant 
LaFarge, New York (elected); H. Van 
Buren Magonigle, New York (elected). 
Auditor, Robert Stead, Washington, D. C., 
and the election of Fellows resulted as fol- 


lows: Wm. D. Austin, Boston, Mass.; W. 


Dominick Bones, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry 
Clay Carrel, New York; Walter B. Cham- 
bers, New York; Clinton Day, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Wm. Adams Delano, New York; 
1. С. Holden, New York; Walter С. Peter, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur Wallace Rice. 
Boston, Mass.; Charles A. Rich, New York; 
Horace Wells Sellers, Philadelphia, Ра.; 
Frank E. Wallis, New York; Arthur В. 
Woltersdorf, Chicago, Ill. 

The honor of "Fellow" of the American 
Institute of Architects, to quote from the 
by-laws, "15 conferred upon a member who 
is a citizen of the United States, who, in 
the opinion of an authorized Jury of Fel- 
lows, shall have notably contributed to the 
advancement of the profession in design, 
construction, literature or education.” 


Some interesting, 1f 
disquieting, testimony on 
the subject of fire escapes 
has been given this Fall 
to the New York State 
Factory Investigating 
Commission, in an off- 
cial statenıent by its fire 
expert, H. F. J. Porter. Mr. Porter char- 
acterized the usual fire escape as a fire 
trap. The contracted space in which many 
fire escapes must be installed, the tendency 
to cut them off some distance from the 
ground in order that burglars may not use 
them for entrance to the building, the fre- 
quent difficulty of putting the lower story 
of the fire escape into position, and its 
overcrowding or breaking, conspire, in his 
judgment, to make this a most unreliable 
avenue of escape. Neither had he much 
greater regard for the usual inside stair- 
way. Such a stairway is usually the same 
size, or nearly the same size, at the lower 
floors as at the upper, although each floor 
is connected with it, and is supposed to 
empty its human contents upon it. Conse- 
quently jams occur. “Тһе reason for this 
jam is that the irregularly shaped bodies 
of the people interlock and the friction of 
their clothing aids the wedging action so 
that there is an actual arch formed across 
the stairs, and the greater the pressure be- 
hind it the tighter it holds." Mr. Porter's 
criticism, however, was constructive. Не 
stated that he put most faith in the fire 
wall. exending from cellar to roof, with fire- 
proof doors on each floor. Тһе principle 
involved, he pointed out, was the same as 
that of the collision bulkhead of the ocean 
steamer. It develops a “bisectional build- 
ing,” offering a horizontal instead of a ver- 


Fire Exits. 
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tical escape, and making а fire drill un- 
necessary. Of course, as he remarked, 
there is nothing new about this device. It 
already exists in buildings everywhere, and 
its value as a fire stop to protect property 
has long been known. “Its availability as 
a fire escape has пої, however, been rec- 
ognized, and it is this feature which I have 
advanced as affording the only means of 
safe escape from fire to the occupants of 
crowded floors. This is a new feature in 
architecture, as applicable to department 
stores, schools, theatres and residences as 
to factories." 


The Illinois Chapter 
of the А. І. А. has 
drawn up. at the re- 

A Housing quest of the City Club 

Competition. of Chicago, a pro- 

gram for a competition 

for plans for laying 

out a typical residence 
area on the outskirts ої the city of Chi- 
cago. Three prizes. for which the money 
is given by Alfred L. Baker. president of 
the City Club, wil be awarded. These 
amount to $300, $200 and $100, and in addi- 
tion honorable mentions will be given. The 
drawings are to be delivered at the office 
of the City Club of Chicago by noon of 
March 3rd, and they will be passed upon 
by a jury of five, chosen by a joint commit- 
tee of the Chicago City Club and of the 
Illinois Chapter of the А. L А. Тһе com- 
petition is held in connection with the 
Housing Exhibition which is to open under 
the auspices of the City Club on March 7th. 
The “Program” recites that while the 
well known Chicago Plan deals especially 
with the broad structural features of the 
city framework and contemplates a long 
period of time for its execution, "the un- 
occupied land on the outskirts of the city 
is being rapidly built up with homes with- 
out that intelligent direction which . is 
necessary for the good of the city and its 
population. Recreation centers and parks 
are not being located until population has 
made them absolutely necessary. and then 
at large cost.” It is hoped that this com- 
petition will not only extend information 
and awaken increased interest as to the 
wise sub-division of residence tracts, but 
that some of the plans may be actually 
adopted. 

The assumed site is a quarter-section of 
land located on the level prairie about 
eight miles northwest or southwest from 
the business center of Chicago. The tract 
is without trees or buildings. The prop- 


erty surrounding it is assumed to be sub- 
divided in the prevailing gridiron fashion. 
Street car lines on two sides of the street 
are assumed to furnish transportation to 
the business section in about forty-five min- 
utes, and some large industrial plants are 
located half a mile or so from the site. 
The plans are to provide for a population 
of not more than 1,280 families for the quar- 
ter-section. Each competitor is to submit 
two drawings: a plan drawn to a scale of 
80 ft. to the inch; and a bird’s-eye per- 
spective of the area, or of some portion of 
it, in its proposed developed condition. 
Both drawings are to be rendered in pen 
and ink with or without monotone wash. 
In addition, each competitor is to submit a 
typewritten statement fully explaining his 
plans. The competition is open to anyone 
who cares to enter it. Full particulars may 
be secured from George Е. Hooker, civic 
secretary, The City Club, Chicago. 


Achille Duchene, who 


has had several inter- 

Praise esting commissions in 

from this country, has late- 

Achille ly been here agaia to 
Duchene. look over the possibil- 
ities of a 1,000-асге 

tract in California, 


upon which he and "Willis Polk, of San 
Francisco, are collaborating for the crea- 
tion of a residence splendidly set for Mrs. 
Frank Сагојап of San Francisco. Оп the 
eve of his return to Paris, a few weeks ago, 
M. Duchene was interviewed by several of 
the New York newspapers. Не praised 
American architecture, or at least the best 
of it, for its good lines and its appreciation 
of dimension, scale and harmony. In these 
respects, indeed, he thought New York led 
the country so far as he had observed. 
Speaking of the Grand Central Terminal, 
one of the newspapers quotes him as say- 
ing: "It is a tremendous thing for your art 
when you accomplish such great efforts as 
I saw in that building with nothing but 
simple lines.” He praised extravagantly 
the view of New York as one comes up 
the Bay. The foreigner approaching New 
York. he said, "experiences a sensation 
more wonderful, more peculiar, more im- 
pressive to an inexpressible degree thaa 
he gains entering any other port in the 
world. Naples, Salonica, the Golden Gate 
of your California, are truly wonderful. 
There are many ports where the moun- 
tains, the valleys, the sky and the sea all 
appeal with their beauty. But it is the 
beauty created by God. Coming into New 
York—ah, then is New York indeed beau- 
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tiful. It is so vast, so Herculean. What- 
ever of line is in error is lost. One 1s 
aware only only of its vastness, of its en- 
tirety and its grandeur. And this is a 
grandeur built by men. I cannot hope to 
describe the sensation when one ap- 
proaches New York from the sea for the 
first time. What must be the impression 
of the immigrant as he lands in New York! 
How must he feel as he stands gazing 
down on your vast avenues teeming with 
the life of a nation greater than he has 
ever known! He does not know such 
streets where he came from. Апа as he 
gazes aloft at the lighted windows of your 
vast buildings wherein men are working 
like bees in a hive, each window repre- 
senting a unit of energy which might oc- 
cupy a whole building in his native land, 
then must he wonder if he can ever be- 
come a part of this, a success in its midst. 
London in no manner represents this as- 
pect.” He thought it strange that in the 
smaller cities front gardens were unen- 
closed, and he thought the costly residences 
on Fifth avenue, New York, failed to typify 
the real architectural progress of the coun- 
try. He found that best represented in the 
great railway stations, the high commercial 
buildings and the model industrial plants. 
He had a good word, also, to say for the 
common effort among American architects 
"to work for the good of their community 
as well as for their clients." “his he said 
had “tremendously impressed" him. 


From the strictly pro- 
fessional point of view 


National об the architect, the, 
а most interesting fea- 

i D 
Heuning ture of the National 
Conference. Housing Conference, 
held in Philadelphia 


last month was the vig- 
orous protest against unreasonable building 
restrictions. This was voiced primarily by 
Grosvenor Atterbury. In the sessions pre- 


ceding that in which Mr. Atterbury spoke, > 


enthusiastic social workers and philanthro- 
pists had had much to say about the local 
restrictions that would give our cities model 
housing. Mr. Atterbury's theme was Gar- 
den Cities. Wisely assuming that his hear- 
ers were somewhat familiar with the pur- 
pose and nature of these communities, and 
with his own work in the building of For- 
est Hills Gardens for the Sage Foundation, 
he launched at once into a discussion of the 
difficulties which beset a builder of garden 
cities, or of any type of inexpensive hous- 
ing, because of building restrictions which 
are not always consistent or always reason- 
able. "Why," he said, “should there be one 


standard for concrete in New York and an 
entirely different one in St. Louis?" E. H. 
Bouton, of Baltimore, who has had much 
practical building experience, followed Mr. 
Atterbury with a very earnest appeal to 
the somewhat shocked social workers, to 
remember that all the economic waste in- 
volved in unreasonable building restrictions 
came upon the tenant in the imposition ої 
a higher rent. Some attempt was made to 
answer Mr. Абегђигуз criticisms, but 
throughout the rest of the Conference it 
was clear that he had made an impression 
which could not be wholly effaced. Тһе 
second conclusion of the Conference which 
was of practical professional interest to 
architects was a widely felt spirit of pro- 
test against the deadly monotony of the 
Philadelphia rows of little houses—mile 
upon mile exactly alike—which have so 
long been held up by many social workers 
as the best solution of the cheap housing 
problem yet reached in America. 

It was significant that last month's Con- 
ference in Philadelphia was only the second 
National Conference on Housing which 
has been held in this country, and yet that 
more than two hundred delegates were 
registered from outside of Philadelphia. 
As the local interest was extensive, the 
auditorium in which the meetings were held 
was filled at every session. The delegates 
were taken on two trips of inspection. The 
morning of the first day was devoted to 
the worst examples of housing which Phila- 
delphia could show, and the morning of the 
second day to the best examples. The 
most valuable paper of the Conference was 
that by Andrew Wright Crawford, whose 
subject was, “Property Divisions, Lot 
Depths and Height Regulations.” Taking 
occasion to point out the connection be- 
tween housing and city planning, he noted 
that the former stands for efficiency of the 
individua] and the latter for efficiency of 
the community. He emphasized the im- 
portance in both respects of the factor cf 
transportation. Renewal by the Conference 
of the familiar attack on the tenement was 
a foregone conclusion, particularly as the 
meeting was held in Philadelphia. So also 
was the statement, which was voiced by Mr. 
Ihlder, of a belief that on a fair basis 
of comparison, "the small house furnishes 
larger and better accommodations per dol- 
lar.” Of all the sessions, there were few 
that were so interesting or valuable as one 
that was not on the program or officially 
recognized. This was a hastily called 
meeting, at which plans were studied, criti- 
cized and explained by those actually en- 
gaged in building. This is а feature which 
future housing conferences should adopt. 
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НЕ PAVLIST FATHERS СНУРСН 
ІМ NEW YORK CITY G NOTES 
ON THE WORK FW. L.HARRIS 


By CHARLEY П 


ABOUT А QUARTER Of a century ago, а 
dreamer-idealist, who was guided and 
inspired by the art of the antique world 
as exemplified by the great cathedrals 
of Europe, returned home after an ex- 
haustive study of the basilicas of noted 
continental cities across the seas, and 
resolved to introduce into this country 
an art combining the ideals of the past 
and the American genius of his period. 

Here in America these ideals of art 
were discussed by a coterie of artists 
unknown to the world at large in those 
days, but destined to fame in later years, 
and thus it happens that the great im- 
pulse of New York is reflected in the 
monumental art of the Church of Saint 
Paul the Apostle, which was inaugur- 
ated by Father Hecker, of Brook Farm 


a 


DORR 


fame, and founder of the Paulist Com- 
munity, which three years ago celebrated 
its silver jubilee. 

Decorative art of today апа old 
Roman traditions that date back to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries аге 
blended in the remarkable mural paint- 
ings and other examples of art which 
embellish the interior of the Church of 
the Paulists, New York, and it may be 
stated authoritatively that по such 
scheme of church decoration has been 
inaugurated since the days of Raphael 
and the Italian Renaissance. 

It reads like a romance—the history 
of the Paulist Community—and within 
the cloisters, chapels and corridors of 
this religious edifice dedicated to St. 
Paul, the Apostle, has been acted an art 
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history which is decidedly interesting, as 
it bears the imprint of names high in 
the annals of American art. 

These artists who have contributed to 
the decorative features of the Paulist 
Church through their genius mark an 
epoch in American art, and wield as 
well a potent influence for the future. 

Here are the names of the late John 
La Farge, colorist, and master of stain- 
ed glass art; Frederick MacMonnies, 
the eminent sculptor, who has not on!y 
won fame 1n this country, but is equally 
renowned in European art centres ; Rob- 
ert Reid, the figure and mural painter, 
member of the illustrious Society of Ten; 
the late Stanford White, master-archi- 
tect; the Marquis Wentworth, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor; Bela Pratt, the 
American sculptor, of Boston, who de- 
signed the figures of Art and Science 
for the Boston Public Library, and Will- 
iam Laurel Harris, mural painter, who 
is devoting his life work to the painting 
of the interior of this church—all are 
affiliated with the elaborate scheme of 
decoration introduced into the house of 
the Paulists. 

The artistic features of the church 
really were initiated by Father Hecker, 
who surrounded himself with the most 
eminent painters and sculptors of his 
time. Among these advisers were Aug- 
ustus St. Gaudens, the noted sculptor; 
Stanford White, and John La Farge, 
who all rendered him valuable aid. 

Thus, according to tradition, the Or- 
der of the Paulist Community became 
imbued with an artistic trend, which 
is being fulfilled in the present genera- 
поп. 

While traveling through Europe 
Father Isaac Thomas Hecker became 
impressed with the grandeur and archi- 
tectural beauty of the famous cathedrals 
in foreign lands. Of an artistic nature, 
he was particularly impressed with the 
beauty of the Romanesque churches in 
Northern Spain and Southern France. 

Upon his return from abroad Father 
Hecker was aided in his ambitions for 
the artistic development of the Paulist 
Church by Father Deshon, a former 
military engineer at West Point. 
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Father Deshon was a room-mate of 
General Ulysses S. Grant, at West 
Point, and succeeded Architect 
О Rourke as constructor and architect 
of the Church of St. Paul, the Apostle. 

The original plans submitted for the 
building of the church provided for a 
Gothic type of structure resembling, in 
some respects Saint Patrick's Cathed- 
ral, which is said to possess the disad- 
vantage 1n planning, of seating people 
behind columns and piers. thus obstruct- 
ing their view. 

When these plans were shown to 
Father Hecker he saw at once the futil- 
ity of the scheme, and insisted on the 
church being made considerably wider. 
Тће architects of the time said it could 
not be accomplished and Father Deshon 
said it could. 

During the construction of the edifice 
conferences frequently took place be- 
tween Father Hecker, St. Gaudens, 
Stanford White and John La Farge. 

One day while walking through the 
church Stanford White remarked, “You 
have widened the nave, why not widen 
the intervals in the side aisles?" Father 
Deshon was a member of the party on 
this occasion, and, in accordance with 
Mr. White's suggestion, he gave orders 
to set the arches, and as a result the 
present massive type of construction is 
apparent in the Paulist Church. 

Through these plans the church was 
gradually converted from the English 
Gothic style in its construction to the 
Roman basilica type, which Father 
Hecker always advanced as a theory. 
and now realized through a casual sug- 
gestion by Stanford White. 

Stanford White was chosen later to 
design the imposing high altar, which 
dominates the whole interior of the 
church, and which is worthy of compari- 
son with the Santa Maria Maggiore and 
St. Paul Beyond the Walls in Rome. 

There is an interesting story told in 
connection with the building of this high 
altar. The material intended for the altar 
was cut out of African marble. and 
shipped by a sailing vessel to New York. 
A storm wrecked the vessel bearing its 
cargo of marble across the seas, and the 


Е Е ТНЕ 
Тл altar by the late Stanford White. THE HIGH ALTAR, CHURCH O 


ге window to the right by the late John La Forge. PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
The altar lam by Phillipe Martigny. р 
Sculpture of the high altar by Frederick MacMonnies. 
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ship and its entire consignment went to 
the depths of the ocean. 

After considerable delay a new set of 
columns was ordered, and the marble 
eventually arrived here from Africa. 
Тћезе massive columns of colored por- 
phyry marble are combined in the high 
altar with other materials from the old 
monastery of Sienna, Algerian pieces 
and onyx, alabaster and gold. 

Stanford White also executed the al- 
tars to the right and left of the high 
altar dedicated to St. Joseph and the 
Blessed Virgin. Suspended over the 
altar is a ponderous altar lamp designed 
by Philip Martigny, the American sculp- 
tor. Surmounting the high altar are 
three bronze statues, by Frederick Mac- 
Monnies. They are three figures of 
adoring angels, and represent the first 
commission received by this now famous 
American sculptor. The three angels 
are revealed kneeling with musical in- 
struments at the top of the altar, and 
thus was first realized Father Hecker's 
dream toward fulfilling the scheme of 
The Liturgy of Angels, planned to sur- 
round the high altar. 

Within the Paulist Monastery Father 
Hecker and a little coterie of artists 
often met and discussed the plans of 
church decoration, destined to play an 
important role in the development of 
American art. 

It was here that the late John La 


Farge made his first essay at church. 


decoration. This phase of art was com- 
paratively unknown in those days among 
the American artists. Through prelim- 
inary sketches and mural studies, La 
Farge became known as a mural painter, 
and thus blazed the way for his famous 
decorative paintings in Trinity Church, 
with its picturesque spires of architec- 
tural beauty, one of the landmarks of 
Copley Square, Boston. In this early 
period La Farge began his work of de- 
signing a series of beautiful stained glass 
windows for the Paulist Church, which 
remain today a valued part of the 
scheme of decoration inaugurated by 
the Paulist band. 

Altogether there are about twenty- 
two of these Romanesque stained glass 
windows of various colors by La Farge, 
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purples predominating with blue. and 
with amber colored backgrounds, sucn 
as only that master-colorist could evolve. 

Another American artist, who contrib- 
uted to the scheme of decoration in- 
troduced into the Paulist Church by 
John La Farge and Stanford White, is 
Robert Reid, whose name is usually at- 
tached to figure painting, and invariably 
at the yearly display of the “Society of 
Ten.” 

Mr. Reid was commissioned to paint 
the mural decorations for the chapel 
dedicated to St. Paul, the altar piece 
representing St. Paul's martyrdom. In 
the foreground stands the aged Saint's 
executioner with drawn sword, while 
in the middle distance are the Roman 
soldiers and frightened groups of spec- 
tators. The Roman country is depicted 
in the composition of the background. It 
is said that Mr. Reid made the original 
sketches, which he eventually utilized 
for this decoration of this subject, while 
standing on the outskirts of the ancient 
city. 

Following Mr. Reid, the Marquis 
Wentworth joined the coterie of artists, 
who were contributing their talents to 
the decoration of the church. The Mar- 
quis Wentworth, who was a pupil of the 
eminent painter, Bonnat, embellished a 
marble altar dedicated to St. Catharine, 
with a painting of the Crucifixion, while 
on either side are panels of imitation 
mosaic. 

А Boston sculptor was also chosen to 
continue the work of decorative art in- 
augurated now so auspiciously within 
the Paulist Church. Bela Pratt, who has 
been honored with important commis- 
sions at home and throughout New 
England, is here represented by a grace- 
ful example of his art, The Virgin of 
Annunciation in the — Annunication 
Chapel. This figure of the Virgin in 
marble stands on an altar dedicated to 
the Annunciation. It is symbolical of a 
Шу blossoming, the arrangement sug- 
gesting a lily bud about to bloom. After 
the stimulating influence of the first 
group of artists came a period of de- 
pression in the art development of the 
community? For about three years art 
languished within the Church ої St. 
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STUDY FOR 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS. 


By William Laurel Harris. 


A DECORATIVE PAINTING 


Paul the Apostle, when the introduction 
of copies of European altar pieces and 
paintings was not considered auspicious 
for the cause ої American art, and сег- 
tainly was not in accord with the gen- 
eral theories proposed by the Paulists. 

These copies included paintings of 
Saint Anne, Justinus, and portions of 
the decorative work in the Annuncia- 
tion Chapel, which comprises reproduc- 
tions of German and Italian pictures. 

American artists began to comment 
at this 
against the introduction of European 
copies. ; 

About this time William Laurel Наг- 
ris, a pupil of Gerome, and a diligent 


invasion, and finally revolted. 
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student at Julian’s famous Academy in 
Paris, returned from Europe and re- 
ceived a commission to contribute to the 
decorative work then in progress at the 
Congressional Library, at Washington. 
He afterwards exhibited several exam- 
ples of his mural paintings at the Arch- 
itectural League’s annual display, in 
New York, where these pictures at- 
tracted the attention of the Paulist 
Community. 

Following a conference with Father 
Deshon Mr. Harris was commissioned 
to continue the mural decorations for 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, and 
he based his art upon early Roman tra- 
ditions, thus fulfilling the ideas of Fa- 


ther Hecker, founder of the Paulist 
Band. 
To Mr. Harris, therefore, must be 


given the credit for introducing a gen- 
eral theological scheme of mural deco- 
ration, suggested somewhat by the fam- 
ous church of St. Francis at Assisi and 
the Duomo at Monreale, a church that 
preserves to us the best traditions of 
Christian art of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 

This scheme marked an epoch in the 
history of the Paulist Church, and the 
ornamental motifs introduced by the art- 
ist followed the old Roman method of 
merging pictures and ornaments into 
one general scheme of decoration, 
thereby greatly enhancing the effect. 

An illustration of this type of art is 
revealed іп “The Crucifixion,” which is 
considered the most important of all of 
Mr. Harris’s mural paintings. It is 
placed at one end of the church where 
from the floor to the ceiling one scheme 
of decoration is evolved. 

Here are several of Tohn La Farge's 
beautiful stained glass windows, which 
gave the color scheme for the massive 
decoration, including mural painting. 
panels and carved and gilded ornaments. 
all in harmony with the original colors. 

“The Crucifixion,” one of the largest 
religious paintings ever executed in this 
countrv, was unveiled on Easter Sun- 
day. three years ago, the event com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Paulist Church. To gather local 
color for this painting, Mr. Harris jour- 
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CHAPEL OF ST. PATRICK. 
THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
BY WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS. 
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neyed to Palestine where he arrived one 
spring day in Holy Week several years 
ago. 

He reached Jerusalem at sunset when 
the purple glow enveloping the foothills 
in and about this ancient city gave him 
the inspiration for this impressive paint- 
ing. The central motif of the decoration 
contrasts the weeping group at the foot 
of the cross and all the power and mag- 
nificence of the Roman soldiery in Pal- 
estine. 

The figure of our Lord is revealed at 
the foot of the cross in the centre of the 
composition, and in the group may be 
noted the figures of Mary Magdalene, 
Mary Salome and Mary Cleophas, over- 
come with grief and despair. 

On the left stands St. John the Еуап- 
gelist and near by is portrayed the fig- 
ure of the Blessed Virgin, who 15 kneel- 
ing with clasped hands. 

Among other figures in the composi- 
tion is Longinus, the Centurion, who is 
observed on  horseback; the soldiers 
marching towards the distant fortifica- 
tions, the departing throngs of Scribes. 
Pharisees and soldiers armed with long 
spears, while flanked on either side 
are the forms of the two thieves tied to 
their crosses. Тһе towers of Herod's 
castles loom high in the distance over 
the heights of Mount Zion. 

A notable addition to this scheme of 
decoration, which embellishes the east 
wall of the church interior, are seven 
panels recently completed, which em- 
body several ancient symbols of relig- 
ious thought. One of these panels rep- 
resents the figure of Christ after the de- 
scent from the cross, with seven branch 
candlesticks to the right and left of the 
composition, in accordance with a cus- 
tom prevailing in ancient churches. 
Passion flowers are introduced as a dec- 
orative detail in the ornamentation, 
while a light gleaming from above re- 
veals the Alpha and Omega and the 
symbol of the Trinity. 

Two smaller designs are shown on 
either side of the chief panel represent- 
ing the Phoenix, the traditional bird 
that rose from its ashes, and a symbol 
used by the early Christians in the Cata- 
combs as an emblem of immortality. 
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Vari-colors are used in the decora- 
tion of panels including silver and pur- 
ple, ruby, green and gold, while semi- 
precious stones are introduced with mys- 
tical effect. 

Another ancient symbol is portrayed 
in the figures of twelve white lambs 
standing in a garden of flowers, repre- 
senting the twelve apostles, an arrange- 
ment which is frequently found in many 
of the Roman basilicas. Similar exam- 
ples of this symbolic composition may 
be found in the Church of Saint Cecelia ; 
Saint Apollinaire, of the sixth centurv. 
in Classe at Ravenna; and Saint Maria, 
twelfth century, and the thirteenth cen- 
tury decorations in the Church of Saint 
Clemente, in Rome. 

Forming part of the “Liturgy of Ап- 
gels" that will some day fill all the win- 
dows and wall space about the high al- 
tar in the Paulist Church are two not- 
able mural decorations, which must be 
included in this narrative of the art de- 
velopment in a community, which has 
proved epoch making in the cause of 
American art. 

Previous to the seventeenth century 
no large scheme of church decoration 
was considered complete without the 
choir of angels in the sanctuary. In the 
early days the Regents of the Sky, the 
Angel of the Moon and the Angel of 
the Sun frequently appeared in medie- 
val church decorations. 

A revival of this form of art was un- 
dertaken by John La Farge, who paint- 
ed for the sanctuary of the church ot 
St. Paul, “Тһе Angel of the Мооп, a 
serene and majestic conception in which 
the dull blues, the transparent purples 
and luminous amber suggest the tran- 
quil spirit of night. 

Not long ago a companion picture to 
this Angel of the Night, was completed 
by Mr. Harris. and in contrast to the 
La Farge painting, represents the Angel 
of the Sun, spirit of the orb of day. 

High up above the central altar to the 
right and surrounded by a group of 
adoring angels, painted by La Farge, is 
the figure of "The Angel of the Sun," 
designed by Mr. Harris, and repeating 
the colors of the ornamental windows 
on either side of Byzantine design, one 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. AGNES, 
CHURCH OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS BY 
WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS. 
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EAST END OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


From a Drawing. 
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The windows by the late John L 
The paintings by William L. 


From а Drawing. 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. JOSEPH 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY, 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS py 
WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS. 
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From a Drawing. CHAPEL OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN (LADY CHAPEL), 


Paintings by William L. Harris. CHURCH OF THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Sculpture фу Bela L. Pratt, 
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portraying the glorification of the cross, 
set with jewels, and the other represent- 
ing a Byzantine arcade, with deep blues, 
ambers and purples, by La Farge. 

The Angel of the Sun is radiant in its 
colors of silver, purple, orange and 
flame, with the wings of the figure em- 
bossed with precious metals and the 
halo in relief, outlined to represent the 
refulgent rays of the declining orb of 
day. 

The robe of antique pattern is the 
traditional long garment, with dalmatic 
embroidered and over-shot with gold. 
This angelic figure carries in its hands а 
blazing globe symbolical of spiritual 
cheer and benefits to mankind. 

The purpose of grouping the angelic 
host about the high altar in Saint Paul's 
Church is to follow closely the Ессје- 
siastical traditions. А similar theolog- 
ical scheme of decoration is to be found 
in the thirteenth century stained win- 
dows at Rheims, where the angels of 
the Sun and Moon are rendered in iri- 
descent glass: and in Chartres Cathedral 
where Cherubim and Seraphim are 
shown resplendent with flaming and 
multicolored wings. 

In the Angel of the Sun the artist 
has painted the figure with decorative 
effect, and right here might be соп- 
trasted the difference between an easel 
picture and a large mural painting. 

In an easel picture the artist produces 
an effect and illusion which is manifest 
in the canvas, but in mural painting, at- 
mosphere and radiation of light must 
be taken into consideration. 

While engaged in painting his picture 
of Ше Crucifixion, Mr. Harris calcu- 
lated that it must penetrate or carry 
through an atmosphere of at least two 
hundred feet, and almost similar con- 
ditions were considered in planning the 
Angel of the Sun. . 

Thus atmosphere. color, light and dis- 
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tance, all these problems must be figured 
to a successful conclusion by the artist 
of an elaborate mural decoration. 

Mr. Harris occupies а unique posi- 
tion in his monastery studio within the 
Paulist Church. His studio is filled 
with color studies and designs for mu- 
ral painting, including an original study 
for a head of Saint John, by Mr. La 
Farge; designs for the Crucifixion, and 
mosaics of Ravenna, and examples of 
colorful stained glass from Chartres, a 
primitive tryptych and medieval tapes- 
tries of quaint design. 

During the summer the artist has a 
studio at Lake George, where numerous 
studies and pictures are evolved for the 
Church of Saint Paul the Apostle. 

Two recent examples of his art des- 
tined for the Paulist Church аге the 
symbolical paintings of Saint Rose of 
Lima of the Dominican order, and Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, patroness of 
Charity, and Duchess of Thuringia. 

These decorative panels will be placed 
above the massive columns of the nave 
filling the space between the Roman 
arches. 

Above these panels and beneath the 
clearstory the general scheme of decor- 
ation will include a series of scenes de- 
picting the life of Christ and exempli- 
fying the virtues of various saints. 

Here will appear the Adoration of 
the Wise Men, supplemented by the 
commanding figure of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, patron of learning, the picture 
of the Presentation in the Temple, and 
Saint Vincent de Paul, patron saint of 
charity; thus the series will continue 
throughout the wall space of the tri- 
forium. 

When it was building Ше massive 
church was laughingly described as 
Father Deshon’s fort, and time has 
proven that it was a fortress indeed to 
preserve the high ideals of American art. 
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THE FIRST STAIR—RESIDENCE OF J. У. HERBERT, ESQ. 


Наггу Allan Jacobs，Architect. 


THE CITY HOVSE TO DATE 


THE RESIDENCE < | МПЕЮВЕРТ, ESQ | 
HARRY ALLAN JACOBS, 
Architec — 


TUE CITY RESIDENCE, especially in New 
York, has seen a remarkable evolution 
from the days of the old “brown-stone 
front,” being first made domestically hab- 
itable and gradually made architecturally 
presentable. Above all, old stupidities in 
planning were done away with: the waste 
space of the old high “stoop” and area- 
way was used as added floor-space by 
moving the building to the extreme front 
of the lot, the entrance was placed almost 
on the street level, and led into a toyer, 
often the entire width of the lot, instead 
of into the old-fashioned narrow hall- 


way. The private self-operative elevator 
had much to do with the remaking of the 
city house, and the more important rooms 
no longer had to be crowded into the 
first floor. 

Architects began to realize that a twen- 
ty-five-foot city lot does not admit of 
waste space in unnecessary hallways, and 
the city house plan was developed so that 
large rooms opened into each other and 
effected a sense of space. 

The city residence recently designed 
and built for |. УУ. Herbert, Еза., at 835 
Fifth Avenue, in New York, by Harry 
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FIRST STORY DETAIL—RESIDENCE OF J. W. HERBERT, ESQ. 


Harry Allan Jacobs, Architect. 


Allan Jacobs, embodies some unusually 
interesting. and distinctly new ideas in 
arrangement and treatment. 
Architecturally one of the most salient 
features 1s the fitness of scale shown 
throughout. The facade is in no sense 
monumental, and huge consoles and car- 
touches are pleasantly absent—in their 
place being a type of detail both con- 
celved and rendered with a nice finesse. 
Тће material is a white marble, and the 
ornament is used both sparingly and with 
a reserve lacking in most attempts at 
adapting the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The entrance door and lower 
window are framed with delicate carving, 
and the base of the building is marked 
off, not with a heavy rusticated treat- 


ment (which would tend to throw the 
whole design out of scale), but with a 
projecting block course, carved in low 
relief over a quietly ornamental bed- 
mould. 

On the second floor—the premier étage 
of the French architect—the tall win- 
dows express the lofty living-room with- 
in, and the story above is severely plain 
in order that the terminating story, orna- 
mented with carved panels and a medal- 
lion of figured marble, may have greater 
emphasis. Above the cornice a roof of 
green Spanish tile, with in-set windows, 
completes the facade. The whole shows 
an accurate sense of proportion and a 
nice alignment of parts—an architec- 
tural illustration. of Plato's definition: 
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RESIDENCE OF J. У. НЕКВЕКТ, ESQ. 
HARRY ALLAN JACOBS, ARCHITECT. 
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“Тһе artist brings all things into order, 
making one part to harmonize and ac- 
cord with another, until he constructs a 
regular and systematic whole." 

For a building which 15 comparatively 
small. and which must be complete in 
itself, the choice of style 1s. in this in- 
stance, and in some other buildings (by 
the same architect) presenting similar re- 
quirements, a very fortunate one. ЈЕ is 


chitecturally immoral influence of the 
Beaux Arts School. And such an exam- 
ple presents, upon superficial glance, 
much to support the tirades of the anti- 
French faction. 

Entering the door of the Herbert resi- 
dence, a small lobby, with a floor in vari- 
colored marbles, gives to the right into a 
reception. room, and еп face, into the 
foyer. The reception room is quietly 


THE DINING ROOM—RESIDENCE OF J. W. HERBERT, ESQ. 
Harry Allan Jacobs, Architect. 


interesting to compare the nicety of scale 
in this facade with the brutality shown 
in the detail of the house immediately ad- 
joining it on the right of the illustration. 
Тће cornice of this adjoining building 
(placed far too low for the inordinate 
height of the two-story roof) is of a 
scale which would not be out of place on 
a monumental public building, and the 
whole conception of the detail, іп compar- 
ison to the delicate little marble facade 
beside it, would furnish an admirable 
weapon for those militant detractors of 
French architecture, who, ignoring its 
manifold excellences, rave about the ar- 


decorated with a simple cornice, fumed 
oak trim and a damask wall-covering of 
harmonious shade. 

In relation to the foyer, which 15 
treated in genuine caen stone, the dining- 
room lies on axis, its walls also of caen 
stone, with a wainscot of Escalette mar- 
ble and tall panels of the same marble. 
An additional note of subdued color 15 
found in the "antique gold" ceiling. and 
any impression of severity which the sim- 
ple wall-treatment might produce is re- 
lieved by the richly carved Italian mantel. 
The broad expanses of caen stone will 
provide admirable setting for tapestries. 
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which would give the finishing touch of 
warmth and decorative atmosphere. 

A study of the first floor plan will 
show several clever utilizations of space 
for small retiring-rooms, lavatories, etc., 
disposed under the marble stair that leads 
to the premier étage, or second floor. 

Here 1s the most unique and effective 
feature of the house—the broad and lofty 
living-room. Its width is the entire lot- 
width exclusive of side walls, and its 
height is seventeen feet in the clear. 
'The scheme by which this great room, so 
unusual in a city house, was obtained, 1s 
an original one with the architect, and 
results from an avoidance of the dark 
middle foyer or hall, and the bold intro- 
duction of the staircase, decoratively 
treated, into the living room itself. 


A TAPESTRY SCREEN AND DETAIL OF CARVED STAIRCASE—RESIDENCE OF J. W. 
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The effect is splendid, for the impres- 
sion is of a great living hall in a large 
country house. The room is panelled in 
quartered oak from floor to ceiling, and 
the window and floor trim is of Fleur de 
Peche marble. The freedom with which 
the whole interior has been handled 
makes it essentially a living room, in spite 
of the obvious dignity lent by its pro- 
portion. 

The mezzanine floor formed by the 
stair landing is treated as a balcony for 
use as a musicians' gallery, while beneath 
is the small floor area necessary for the 
landing from the first flight of stairs and 
from the elevator. 

On axis with the great living room is 
the salon or drawing room, which com- 
bines in its decoration, in an elusive way, 
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PLAN ОЕ FIRST ЕГООВ. PLAN ОЕ SECOND FLOOR. 
RESIDENCE ОР J. W. HERBERT, ESQ., NEW YORK CITY. 
Harry Allan Jacobs, Architect. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. FOURTH FLOOR PLAN. 


RESIDENCE OF J. У. HERBERT, ESO, NEW YORK CITY. 
Harry Allan Jacobs, Architect, 


ARCHITECT. 


ALLAN JACOBS, 


HERBERT, ESO. 


THE LIVING ROOM, WITH MEZZANINE BALCONY—RESIDENCE OF 
W. ПАККУ 
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some sense of the refinement of the Adam 
style and the richness of the Italian. Its 
color scheme is gray and gold, with panel 
and pilaster wall-treatment and an ex- 
quisite plaster ceiling in gray and white. 
A small room adaptable either as a card 
room or a breakfast room, is reached 
through a door in the corner of the east 
wall. 

On the third floor there is the library, 
and two bed-rooms, with innumerable 
conveniences in the matter of closets and 
much economy in planning, which is also 
evident on the floor above. No waste 
space exists anywhere in the house. 

Its most unusual feature, however, and 


THE LIVING ROOM—RESIDENCE OF 
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its feature entirely due to the originality 
of Mr. Jacobs, is the handling of the 
staircase problem. Мо stair here is con- 
tinuous over one flight, which allows of 
each flight being treated individually on 
each floor, and in conformity with the 
scheme of each. In a narrow house it is 
impossible to give any architectural char- 
acter to a staircase which runs five flights 
continuously, and the successful expedi- 
ent in this house should be a matter of по 
small congratulation to the architect, who 
must go on record as having achieved a 
thoroughly successful and practical as 
well as a distinctly esthetic city house—a 


remarkable solution of a difficult problem. 


x E : 
J. W. HERBERT, ESQ. 


Harry Allan Jacobs, Architect. 
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BRONZE GRILLE WINDOW 
Robert I. Aitken, Sculptor. 
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FOR THE GREENHUT MAUSOLEUM. 


Stone, Gould and Farrington, Architects. 
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ANNVAL EXHIBITION —9 


LasT YEAR there was 
shown a preponderance 
of mural painting and 
sculpture in proportion to 
architecture proper. It 
was not an exhibition of 
architecture and the allied 


arts, but of the arts 
with a little allied 
architecture. Such an 


arrangement of an arch- 


itectural exhibition 15 
to be cordially сот- 
mended if it tends 


toward the exclusion of 
poor or mediocre architectural entries 
by limiting the hanging space. 

It is doubtful, indeed, if the three large 
galleries of the Fine Arts Building could 
yearly be filled with a fresh showing of 
current architecture worthy of hanging 
space, and this has very likely led to the 
present proportion—about three parts 
allied arts to one part architecture. 
It is not to be assumed from this that 
the allied arts are playing a proportion- 
ately important part in our current ar- 
chitecture, outside the galleries. They 
are not. Outside the galleries the pro- 
portion might be more nearly stated as 
sixty per cent. building, thirty per cent. 


architecture and ten per 


cent. allied arts. Per- 
haps such an allotment 
shows more architecture 
than really exists. 

If the type of ех- 
hibition recently held 
by the Architectural 
League of New York 
wil eventually bring 


about an active alliance 
between architecture and 
the allied arts, instead 
of the existing and rather 
passive entente cordiale, а 
splendid end will have Респ achieved. 
and in the meantime the visitors to the 
exhibition may safely be said to be 
spared much ill-advised architecture 
which would fill the space of the present 
showings of mural decoration. 

Sincerely granting to the allied arts 
the immensely significant part which 
they have, should and will occupy in the 
practice of architecture, it is the pur- 
pose of this review to deal more espe- 
cially with the architectural exhibits in 
this 28th Annual Exhibition. 

In the small gallery off the entrance 
hall there is displayed the work of the 
student-draughtsman of the Ameri- 


А PORTION OF THE РЕСОКАТІОМ РОК ТНЕ 
DOME OF THE WISCONSIN STATE CAPITOL. 
EDWIN H. BLASFIELD, PAINTER. 
GEORGE B. POST AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 
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can Academy at Rome—an edifying аг- 
ray of earnest and ambitious work 
which, as performed largely under the 
guidance of the ateliers of the American 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects, must 
go far toward drawing together French 
and American ideals of architecture. 

The first large gallery is occupied en- 
tirely with drawings and paintings for 
mural and stained-glass work, in a riot 
of line and an insurrection of color. 
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Church in New York, and much other 
ecclesiastical work less notable. Robert 
V. V. Sewell is represented by several of 
his rather pre-Raphaelite paintings—the 
"Galahad" and the "Call to War" more 
decorative than the more ambitious but 
too-pictorial “Sirens”; Е. Luis Mora, 
with "Youth," a frieze-like painting in 
warm summer colors, and W. T. Benda 
with an allegorical "Life" (less happy 
than his “Amazons” of last year) аге 
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SUCCESSFUL СОМРЕТІТІУЕ DESIGN FOR THE MISSOURI STATE CAPITOL. 


Tracy and Swartwout, Architects. 


Pre-eminently, there are some frag- 
ments of the Wisconsin State Capitol 
paintings by E. H. Blashfield, who re- 
appears yearly with his accustomed 
strength and: dignity. If the splendid 
surety and perfection of his performance 
had not come to be expected of him, no 
doubt there would be louder acclaim. 
But perhaps our quiet assurance, our 
pre-conceived certainty that he will never 
‘disappoint is the greatest praise of ай, 
even though it be not accompanied by 
a clashing of cymbals. 

There are several of William Laurel 
Harris’ eminently successful studies for 
the decoration of the Paulist Fathers’ 
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among the more informal decorative 
painters, and H. W. Faulkener shows a 
"nocturne" of a court-yard in the АЈ- 
hambra which is worthy of Jules Guérin. 

Louis Schaetelle again demonstrates 
his amazing draughtsmanship and his 
palpitating sense of action and color, and 
Hugo Ballin does not disappoint. There 
are two pleasantly painted decorations by 
1. M. Hewlett, who achieved much 415- 
tinction with his designs for the “Сһапа- 
cler" scenery, and between them an ef- 
fective impression of the work on the 
Pennsylvania Station Excavation Бу 
Fred Dana Marsh. 

Perhaps the most decorative small 


HUNT AND HUNT ARCHITECTS. 


"BROOKHOLT," A COUNTRY RESIDENCE ON LONG 


ISLAND. 
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painting in the gallery is a galant little 
panel after the manner of Fragonard or 
Watteau, done by Louis Vaillant. It is 
a thoroughly successful decoration, 


which is more than might be said for 
many more ambitious works of this and 
last year's exhibitions. 

In the second or middle gallery there 
are a few architectural exhibits, much 
sculpture, many “unclassified” entries of 
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satisfying in its excellence of proportion. 
The same architects also show photo- 
graphs of “Brookholt” Mrs. Belmont's 
country-place, designed with a strong re- 
straint and in classic vein very different 
from their over-ornate "Castlegould" 
shown in many photographs in the Van- 
derbilt gallery. ‘‘Brookholt” gives the 
impression of being an American ex- 
pression of ап American idea (or even 
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Oswald C. Hering, Architect. 
such popular nature as book-plates and ideal) while the castle cannot hon- 
the like. estly be taken either as an Ameri- 


One is attracted by four strong draw- 
ings by Carton Moorepark, whose re- 
markable renderings of city architecture 
have attracted considerable attention 
lately. Numerous drawings by others 
are hung in this gallery, and two of 
Henri БеуШе5 notable architectural 
etchings. 

A frame of photographs from the 
office of Hunt and Hunt contains a group 
of illustrations of that dignified city 
residence at 645 Fifth Avenue, by no 
means a recent building, but perennially 


can expression of a European idea, or a 
European expression of a European idea 
—it does not "belong." 

In this middle gallery there are the 
scale models in the Avery competition, 
for an award offered annually to three 
collaborators—an architect, a painter and 
a sculptor. The program this year re- 
quired a scheme for “Тһе Interior End 
Wall of a Railroad Station, with а 
Monumental Clock," and it was fairly 
and obviously won by Kenneth M. Mur- 
chison, architect. Charles Sarka, painter, 
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SUCCESSFUL DESIGN FOR THE AVERY COLLABORATIVE COMPETITION. 
Kenneth M. Murchison, Architect; Charles Sarka, Painter; Leo Lentelli, Sculptor. 


and Leo Lentelli, sculptor, though the 
other entries show more than ordinary 
excellence. The winning model, which 
is illustrated, shows a peculiar perfection 
in its general proportions, particularly 
in the spacing and disposition of the en- 
gaged columns—a nicety cf study which 
would have gone far to bring the first 
award even if the design had failed in 
other respects. 

Other architectural exhibits їп this 
gallery are photographs of a large hos- 
pital designed by York and Sawyer— 
sane and well-mannered in detail and 
with the mastery of plan which is asso- 
ciated with the firm. Неге is also an- 
other house which is by no means new, 
but which bears meeting more than a 
second time—the Flagler House, a New 
York City residence on Park Avenue, by 
Little and O'Connor, admirably (and 
appropriately) rendered in the style of 
Holland Dutch. Тһе exterior 15 cheer- 
fully fashioned of warm brick, with very 
happily introduced green faience, while 
the interiors bear out the pleasant and 
consistent handling of the facade. 

Few types of building are more diffi- 
cult to achieve gracefully than the small 
or medium-sized detached dwelling, but 
in two examples at New Haven shown 
in photographs from the office of Mur- 
phy and Dana, the designers may be said, 
as the French would put it, to have 
"issued forth" successfully. 

The architectural pilgrim is at last in 


sight of his goal at the threshold of the 
Vanderbilt gallery, entering by way of a 
splendid bronze portal from the new 
Guaranty Trust Company Building, by 
York and Sawyer. 

There аге not over-many monumental 
or very important buildings shown, but 
those that are exhibited may be seen 
without regret. Tracy and Swartwout, 
in their successful competition drawings 
Гог the State Capitol of Missouri, show 
a dignified conception, "governmental" 
in every line. The style 1s based on clas- 
sic precedent, but more largely on the 
character of the oldez buildings at Wash- 
ington, such as the Capitol and the Treas- 
ury Department, and with its site on a 
high bluff, its dome will rise some two 
hundred feet above the Missouri River, 
and command the view for fifteen miles 
up and down the river. It will be remem- 
bered that this competition was the first 
ever conducted in accordance with the 
tenets of the American Institute ої Ar- 
chitects, and that the circumstances ої 
its final award met with wide popular 
approval and commendation. 

The office of McKim, Mead and White 
shows, in addition to several renderings 
of interesting country houses, two large 
photographs of the new Post Office build- 
ing for New York City. Here is a build- 
ing strongly expressive of the old ideals 
of the firm—perhaps more militantly 
classic than of old, and with nothing of 
the Italian Renaissance, but beautifully 
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dignified. It is obvious that a facade of 
such extreme simplicity must be excel- 
lently in proportion, or a woeful failure 
—and the Post Office is not a failure. 
It 15 only to be regretted that such а 
splendid monumental building. forms no 
part of a civic centre plan. It would 
have looked well opposite the New York 
Public Library, on Fifth Avenue at 42d 
Street. Ап inscription in well-designed 


incised letters, at heroic scale, traverses 
the frieze—an inscription curious, per- 
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designed for the ingress and egress of 
daily thousands, “New York Post Office” 
would insult the intelligence, and even 
the somewhat cryptic legend on the frieze 
is by no means a riddle. 

Donn Barber is well represented by his 
reservedly designed building for the 
headquarters of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in New York, and 
shows as well a scholarly study for a 
ceiling for the Hartford National Bank, 
done in the vein of the Italian Renais- 
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haps, for a monumental building, but 
pleasing in itself: "Neither rain nor 
snow nor heat nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers on the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds." 

From this, and from the names and 
dates which outline the inception and 
history of the postal service, carved on 
the flanking pylons, future generations 
are to infer that the building is a Post 
Office. Not that even a captious critic 
would deny the aptitude of the design, 
for the wide steps and the many doors 
are suggestion in themselves that it is 


sance. There are also photographs of 
the building. 

The Pittsburgh Baptist Church shows 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson in their 
role of master church-builders, and is 
powerfully supplemented by the draw- 
ings for the "Cathedral of the Incarna- 
поп” at Baltimore. Other church 
studies are the finely executed pencil 
drawings by Carrére and Hastings for 
the St. Francis Chapel of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York. 

A. well-studied civic addition from the 
office of Arnold W. Brunner 15 the great 
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stadium to be built for the College of the 
City of New York, in which the designer 
has shown his accustomed grasp of large 
ideas practically expressed. 

Among the country house architects 
there are a number of familiar faces, 
Albro and Lindeberg showing renderings 
for several new buildings, and large 
mounted photographs which present per- 
manently pleasing impressions of the 
Rossiter, Kerr and Babcock houses. 
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three of their recent successes. There 
15 an incisive quality of surety about 
this work which will make it long 
outlive much contemporary work 
which might be called either remin- 
iscent or experimental. In a diver- 
gation into the field of landscape archi- 
tecture the same firm shows a thoroughly 
charming drawing for an even more 
charming rose-garden for Dr. Ernest 
Fahnestock at Shrewsbury, N. J. 
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There are groups of photographs and 
a characteristically visionary rendering 
by Jules Guérin of Grosvenor Atter- 
bury's interesting work at the Sage Foun- 
dation Homes—the picturesque rendered 
(literally) in concrete form, not to speak 
of brick, which latter has been used with 
remarkably successful thought toward 
ideas of pattern and texture. 

The only theatre in the exhibition 1s 
shown in photographs of “Тһе Little 
Theatre," designed with great perfection 
and pleasing effect by H. Creighton In- 
galls and F. Burral Hoffman. 

The Philadelphians—Wilson Eyre, D. 
K. Boyd and Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, 
strike the refreshing and saliently sincere 
note of the Pennsylvania type in several 
very livable country houses, and Mac- 
Clure and Spahr, of Pittsburgh, show 
two photographs of an unusually well- 
expressed Tudor house at Sewickley 
Heights. 

Nearby аге photographs from J. 
Wheeler Dow, showing his now famous 
but never tiresome Rabbit house, to- 
gether with another distinctly picturesque 
achievement, called “Krys Kringle Cot- 
tage.” 

In the same corner of the gallery 1s 
one of the very few landscape schemes 
shown—a formal garden from the office 
of the Olmsteads. 

A well-expressed city house in brick, 
by W. A. Boring, contrasts with three 
violently overdone city houses by Taylor 
and Levi. А twenty-five-foot front can 
support only a certain amount of archi- 
tecture. 

The remarkable development of the 
uptown commercial building, especially 
on Fifth Avenue, is shown in three large 
photographs from the office of Carrére 
and MHastings—the Alexander, the 
Knoedler and the Black, Starr and Frost 
buildings. The first will be remembered 
by its cheerful facade, a delicate render- 
ing of Italian Renaissance, with sgraffito 
decoration, while the second two are in 
the same general style, more formally 
rendered—the Knoedler Building, rather 
severe, in imported Chasignelles lime- 
stone and the Black, Starr and Frost 
Building beautifully and delicately de- 
tailed in white marble. 
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A DRAWING BY CARTON MOORE PARK—REAR 
VIEW OF THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


One of the most successfully designed 
churches of recent date, St. Joseph's, at 
Babylon, L. I., by Reilly and Steinback, 
appears in a group of photographs. Here 
is a study in the Byzantine type of 
church architecture which ranks easily 
with McKim, Mead and White’s Park- 
hurst Church on Madison Avenue at 24th 
Street and the chapel at Columbia Uni- 
versity by Howells and Stokes. Reily 
and Steinback also show an equally 
happy design for a rectory at Long 
Beach, L. I. 
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CITY. CARRERE AND HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


HENRY CHASE LEA MEMORIAL, PHILADELPHIA, РА. 
A. STIRLING CALDER, SCULPTOR. 
ZANTZINGER, BORIE AND MEDARY, ARCHITECTS. 
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A small church of different style, but 
pleasing appearance, is shown by Walker 
and Gillette in “St. George's-by-the- 
River," at Seabright, N. J. The style is 
the sturdiest type of Norman English, 
close to the ground, stone-buttressed and 
square-towered, and showing as in the 
church at Babylon, mentioned above, 
that execution rather than choice of 
style makes for success. 

Тћеге are photographs of the Stevens 
House, of Spanish-Italian aspect, also by 
Walker and Gillette, and in this rather 
difficult style is a remarkable country 
place at Huntington, L. L, by Allen W. 
jackson of Boston. А carefully con- 
structed scale model bears out the sev- 
eral groups of photographs in the state- 
ment that here, besides a distinctly 
unique abode, must have been one in 
which architect and client worked in 
happy accord and with common enthu- 
slasm. 

Aymar Embury II shows his peren- 
nial facility in the design of the small 
country house, and here, too, a well- 
studied alteration. In picturesque “half- 
timber" technique he has done a small 
country library, with pleasing result, and 
a no less successful small house in his 
well-understood adaptation of the Dutch 
Colonial In another small house, how- 
ever, the "Colonial" (Georgian in this 
case) is blatant. It is difficult to see the 
house behind it. 

Returning to city buildings there are 
two interesting (and by no means ипзис- 
cessful) contributions to “Тһе Towers of 
Manhattan" from the office of Willauer, 
Shape and Bready—the Candler Building 
on 42d Street and a novel “skyscraper” 
office building at 50 Broad Street. 

Mention should be made of the draw- 
ings and one model for the Perry Memo- 
rial—work from several offices, Ше win- 
ning design beinz that of Т. Н. Freed- 
lander and А. D. Seymour. The соп- 
ception is of a colossal Doric column, in 
a formal water-side setting of monu- 
mental terraces and parking— well calcu- 
lated to be very impressive through its 
simplicity and classic severity. 

Of the sculpture, there is a recurrent 
dignity and surety, comparable only to 
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that of E. H. Blashfield as a painter, in 
D. C. French's Kinsley Memorial for 
Woodlawn Cemetery. And that basic es- 
sential of all lasting sculpture, dignity, 
struck again in Mr. French's heroic fig- 
ure for the Lincoln Memorial, unveiled 
at the town of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
shown in a photograph. 

Well in this class is A. Stirling Cal- 
ders peculiarly impressive Lea Memo- 
rial, in Philadelphia—a quiet, silent, yet 
remarkably gentle female figure is seated. 
enframed with a great wreath, and hold- 
ing upright on her knees a great closed 
book. It is a conception out of the or- 
dinary and seems potent with half-for- 
mulated yet imminent suggestions. 

One regrets that Karl Bitter, in his 
"Louisiana. Purchase Group," has either 
seen fit or been directed to depart from 
his own virile style to resuscitate, as it 
were, the old idea of the "Rogers 
Groups." Sculpture should first be dig- 
nified and second, symbolic, but here is 
a rendering of startling literality. Сег- 
tainly the sculptor's well-known and pow- 
erful work in the vein of the Assyrian 
or the archaic Greek was vastly to be 
preferred to this example, which seems 
undecided in its own mind as to whether 
it shall declare itself as a bas-relief or 

"in the round." 

The exhibition is seen—its impressions. 
and its lessons assimilated. It has been 
called the barometer of current architec- 
tural development, and yet, unless one 
were a seer or a prophet, this could not 
be. If a simile is demanded, let us rather 
think of it as a thermometer, indicating 
what is, and remaining inscrutable re- 
garding to what is to be. Certainly in 
this exhibition, or in that of last season 
there is nothing that should send the 
critic, Cassandra-like, out to shout per- 
dition from the house- tops, or that ar- 
chitecture in America is going to the 
dogs. 

Always with the intent of winnowing 
the wheat from the chaff, there will be 
found abundant promise in the greater 
proportion of such architecture as dis- 
plays itself under the sheltering wing of 
the Allied Arts at the yearly exhibitions. 
of the League in New York. | 
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Е. M. Andrews and Company, Architects. 


NEW YODKS NEWEST HOTEL 


NOTES ON THE НОТИ, MALPIN 


F.M.ANDDEWS &5— COMPANY, 
ARCHITECTS. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE of a building of a 
specific nature should be a symbol. 
Therefore, if a given building 1s to be 
a success, let its architectural design 
symbolize, in so far as possible, the type 
of building it is desired to express. 
The storage warehouse.should sug- 
gest ideas of strength, the bank, stability, 
and the theatre, festivity. With the 
hotel there аге a set of suggestions to 
be expressed, which, when definitely 
realized and grasped, must infallibly 
make the building a popular success even 
if it cannot be said, from an academic 
standpoint, to be good architecture. 
That old ideas of hotel design and 


treatment were ill-taken was evidenced 
by the yearly abandonment of once-pop- 
ular hotels as soon as new ideas come 
in. It is a long call from the old Astor 
House on lower Broadway to the Hotel 
Astor on Times Square—and now even 
the latter is not reckoned a "new" 
hotel. In New York the old Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, the Grand Union, the Mur- 
ray Hill, the Chelsea, and once most 
magnificent of all, the Park Avenue 
Hotel—these are “опе with Nineveh and 
Tyre," their glory departed, their clien- 
tele confined almost entirely to ultra- 
conservative patrons. 

Perhaps the turning-point came with 
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the .Waldorf—the first hotel designed 
with the same ideas that have prompted 
the designing of more recent hotels. It 
would almost seem that there is а 
formula to reckon with—a formula con- 
stant in its general intent and varied in 
certain details only to meet the ever- 
crying demand for novelty. А certain 
amount of marble, a certain amount of 
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cessful, therefore, exactly in proportion 
as it pleases the public. Now within 
certain broad bounds it is safe to say 
that the public, generally considered, is 
pleased if it is given what it expects. 
Consequently, if a hotel has по marble, 
no gilt, no mirrors, the public 15 apt to 
feel itself grievously slighted if it із 
invited to the opening of a new hotel 
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RECEPTION ROOM 一 HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK CITY. 


F. M. Andrews and Company, Architects. 


gilt, some palms, some large mirrors, 
some lofty ceilings, over all an atmos- 
phere of Gallic festivity and Midian 
opulence, and you have the modern hotel, 
be it the Bellevue in Philadelphia, the 
Willard in Washington, the Blackstone 
in Chicago, or one of the glittering pal- 
aces of New York. And the reason? 
The reason is simple compared with 
the over-sophisticated and complex arch- 
itecture which has grown from it, and 
which can be called only by its right 
° name—"hote] architecture." А hotel is, 
from its nature, a building of a distinctly 
public nature, and is commercially suc- 


and finds therein none of these appan- 
ages of what it has always thought of 
as a hotel. 

So, in succession, there appeared in 
New York after the Waldorf, the Man- 
hattan, the Astor, the Belmont and the 
Plaza, with many others, and with sun- 
dry off-shoots in other cities. The new 
Hotel Rector out-glittered all others 
with mirrors and crystal chandeliers, 
while marble and gilt filled the very air. 
I should have said above that the pub- 
lic is happy in getting exactly what it 
expects up to a certain limit. But even 
the public, like the proverbially ill- 
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treated worm, will turn, and when it 
does, its cry 15 "Novelty—give us some- 
thing new.” Following the public de- 
mand, a different sort of architecture 
was introduced with considerable suc- 
cess in the Carlton House, variously 
called “Тһе Ritz" and the “Киг-Саг|- 
ton." Неге was a liberal adaptation of 
the "Adam" style, and a closer copy of 
certain details of this hotel’s London 
prototype. Неге the patrons were, by 
indirect implication, to be pleased by the 
decorations or to be self-confessed!y 
socially declassé. It was the "thing" to 
consider this hotel as “smart,” and 
"smart" it was from the day its doors 
opened. Encouraged by its success the 
Hotel Vanderbilt also essayed, with suc- 
cess varying in certain details, to popu- 
larize the “Adam,” though as a further 
concession to popular caprice it pre- 
sented a unique feature—a dining-room 
styled the “Della-Robbia Crypt," which 
"took" with all comers for a variety of 
reasons. Some are interested because 
it is really a very pleasant place to eat, 
others because the reason for its “ОеПа- 
Robbia" designation is a piquant riddle, 
and a few, perhaps, because of the 
cheerfully gruesome ineptness of calling 
a dining-room a “crypt.” 

And now there has been opened the 
newest hotel in New York—the McAl- 
pin, and it is interesting to note the 
differences and the similarities which 
exist between it and its many predeces- 
sors and near-contemporaries. 

Architecturaly the exterior is obvi- 
ously "new," of no specific style, but 
very effective in its use of textured brick 
and modelled terra-cotta ornament— 
essentially a modern expression of de- 
sign. Тһе hotel is not entered from the 
front, which is occupied somewhat detri- 
mentally by shops, but by two side en- 
trances, making the lobby a long arcade 
running north and south between Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fourth streets. 

The main portion of this lobby rises 
to the clear height of two high stories, 
and is refreshing in that it is not in a 
much be-gilded attempt at a French 
style. If it claims any "style," as such, 
"modified Italian Renaissance" might 
describe it, fairly severe in imitation 
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caen-stone, relieved as to color only by 
a succession of brilliant lunettes Гаг 
over-head. 

Those who lay store in statistical 
facts may find interest in the following: 
that the building contains seven miles 
of heating mains, risers and returns, 
that there are 115 miles of electric light 
wiring and 13,000 tons of steel in it. 
150,000 tons of rock, 1,875,000 cubic 
feet (more stone than is contained in 
the great pyramid of Egypt) were 
blasted out of the excavation for the 
foundations. Тһе working force will 
comprise 1,500 people, and the accommo- 
dations number 1,500 rooms and 1,100 
private baths. While not necessarily 
edifying in themselves, and without com- 
parison, these figures are indicative at 
least of the magnitude of the modern 
American hotel. 

Recently a deputation of hotel men 
from Germany, that nation so generally 
self-sufficient in all things, visited this 
country to study our hotels, and 're- 
turned saying that America should be 
the greatest school for hotel-building in 
the world by reason of the marvellous 
completeness which our public demand 
and constant ,competition have pro- 
duced. 

In the matter of conveniences the Mc- 
Alpin is, perhaps, "the last word," but 
of this aspect of the hotel question, more 
later. 

In its decoration the desideratum 
would seem to have been a certain dig- 
nity and even richness without profusion. 
Certainly the main lobby would illus- 
trate this, and its mezzanine lounge is 
given an added interest and an unques- 
tionable note of good taste by its tapes- 
try decorations. These are the product 
of the Herter looms, and will comprise, 
when completed, twenty-six exquisitely 
woven panels representing the city's his- 
tory—rich and subdued in color, and 
ever interesting and satisfying in that 
great decorative essential which is called 
“texture.” 

The main dining-room is all in gold. 
as though its artificers had been gifted 
with the touch of Midas. It has been 
called over-powering, but on acquaint- 
ance this great gold room is restful. 
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ONE OF THE TAPESTRIES ON THE 


MEZZANINE GALLERY, 


Woven on an American Loom. 


There are no other colors in ceiling or 
carpet or hangings, which is rather 
fortunate, because gold is of all colors 
one of the most jealous. The forest ої 
square pillars remind us that we are, 
after all, in a modern American hotel, 
for they display on all four faces a tall 
expanse ої flawless mirror, certainly not 
(according to Vignola) a structural part 
of any known column, yet equally cer- 
tainly (according to “hotel architec- 
ture") an essential part of a hotel dining- 
room. 


Certainly the treatment here, and else- 
where on the main floors is eminently 
successful in symbolizing its intent. The 
treatment and decoration of the ladies' 
reception rooms is delicate and charm- 
ing in the extreme. In one of the other 
dining rooms the decoration overpowered 
the architecture, but we understand that 
timely intervention will restore the 
proper balance. The main ball-room, if 
it might be thought a little grandiose, im- 
proves on acquaintance, and the bar- 
room, German in feeling, is plezsantly 
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panelled in remarkably well selected and 
excellently joined Circassian walnut. А 
heraldic frieze gives a note of gold and 
color, and German gothic niches in the 
pillars show quaintly colored and very 
well modelled figures of fictional person- 
ages. 

The Rathskeller or Grill-Room, en- 
tered through a massive pair of 
wrought-iron gates, is an interestingly 
low and crvpt-like пасе of vast extent. 
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lounge, which is a long gallery fitted 
with comfortable chairs，smoking tables, 
a bar, a stock-ticker, a public stenogra- 
pher, and numerous quiet corners for 
conferences, as in a club. 

Yet all of this finds its counterpart 
in the "Woman's Floor," whereon аге to 
be had shopping guides, chaperones and 
all the facilities of a well-appointed 
woman's club, and where there are not 
even men in the capacities of clerks or 


A TYPICAL BEDROOM—THE HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK CITY. 


F. M. Andrews and Company, Architects. 


treated entirely in glazed terra-cotta in 
the manner of faience, but owing to its 
present incompletion it would not be fair 
to inflict architectural criticism upon it. 
The Scot who said that “Fules and 
bairns should na' see unfinished work" 
should have added "critics" to his ad- 
monition. я 

Most remarkable of all in the Hotel 
McAlpin are its innovations. There 15 
the “Men's Floor," which offers exten- 
sive and complete valet service, elaborate 
Turkish апа Russian baths, and a 


messengers. There is also a Ladies’ Din- 
ing Room. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
all is the “Silent Floor"—an entire floor 
where day is made night for those who 
must reverse the usual working pro- 
gram. Here, though the sun be high, all 
is darkness and silence as at night. For 
the “traveling man" there are several 
large “sample rooms," for primarily, from 
its location in the heart of the New 
York shopping district, the McAlpin is 
a commercial hotel. But it is a com- 
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mercial hotel with all the glitter of the 
more essentially “smart” hotels—it has 
a roof-garden, and in its gilded dining 
salon is one of New York’s most Їаш- 
ous orchestras. 

Today the McAlpin is “New York’s 
Newest Hotel," but that is a distinction 
as fleeting as "New York's Tallest 
Office-Building" for already there is talk 
of the new Hotel Biltmore, in the Grand 
Central Terminal group. What new at- 
tractions can it offer? What new varia- 
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tion in the theme ої “hotel architecture" 
can it show? Апа yet, seemingly but a 
month ago we marvelled at the Vander- 
bilt Hotel, and befor that at another. 

Certainly, and come what may, our 
present "Newest" hotel can show the 
visitor an amazing simplification of the 
machinery of existence—a marvellous 
catering to human needs—an architectur- 
ally appropriate setting for the daily 
performance of the exacting play of life 
in the busiest part of New York. 


THE HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK CITY. 
F. M. Andrews and Company, Architects. 


THE RESIDENCE OF Н. С. МЕКСЕК, ESO., DOYLESTOWN, 
PA. THE TOWER TERRACE, WITH CHIMNEYS AND STAIR 
HOOD, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE WEST TERRACE. 


“In many points it flies defiantly in the face of all precedent"— 
it is not “good architecture" but it is the outgrowth of good archi- 
tectural ideas. 


Рр 


“Не was building from the inside outward....and risked being responsible for a house which might 
terrorize the whole neighborhood." 


PEDSANAL АВС ЛІТЕСЛМОС 


THE EVOLVTION OF AN IDEA М THE 
HOVSE OF Н.С.МЕСЕр ESQ., DOYLESTOWN.PA. 


ру W.T. TAYLOR, 


DEFINITION in matters architectural 1s 
often dangerous—more so, perhaps, than 
in any others of the fine arts. It is very 
apt to be both unsafe, unfair and stupid 
to say "this building is bad" or “that 
building is good," and the reason for this 
is not far to seek. Опе may present 
admirable general proportions, but be un- 
fortunate in its detail, and another, upon 
which exquisite detail has been lavished 
may be an utter failure in the matter of 
proportion. Neither should be summar- 
ily and comprehensively condemned, nor 
should either be accepted. АП architec- 
tural values can only be determined by 
discriminating analytical study, and ої- 
ten one perfect doorway or the profile of 


a cornice may go far to offset much else 
that is ill-studied and unpleasing. 

In the case of the great concrete coun- 
try house at Doyleston, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently conceived, designed and built by 
Mr. Henry. C. Mercer, it would be obvi- 
ously dangerous to hail it with unquali- 
fied praise. In many points 1t flies defi- 
antly in the face of all precedent, but in 
an equal number of points its growth is 
from stronger and better based convic- 
tions than govern the greater part of our 
more widely accepted American archi- 
{есїпге. 

Here is а "personal" architecture—a. 
building which will stand ever as a 
monument to the individual tastes and 
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beliefs of its builder. He has followed 
no "school" or “style” with the blind and 
futile energy of the copyists of today, 
nor has he launched a thing wholly new. 
Back of it all is a clearly visualized com- 
posite of impressions of Mediaevalism, 
rendered in an essentially modern type 
of construction and further brought to 
date by the introduction of every neces- 
sary modern convenience. 

The size and peculiarity of the house 
impress the casual observer at once even 
if its architectural interest is not appre- 
ciated at its own unique values. Mr. 
Mercer has designed and built a large, 
far-from-ordinary country house com- 
prising sixty-five rooms, and his friends 
who have seen it talk to others and 
arouse their curiosity to such an extent 
that the maids have to respond to fre- 
quent ringings of the doorbell. 

The house has an individuality as in- 
sistent as Mr. Mercer's and as enter- 
taining. 

Тће architecture, particularly the ex- 


THE RUSSIAN STOVE IN THE BREAKFAST 


ROOM. 


Note the reproduction of one of the workmen's 
hands in the ceiling above the stove. 
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THE ALCOVE AND STAIRWAY 
THE BREAKFAST ROOM. 
“A composite of impressions of Mediaevalism." 


LEADING TO 


terior, has been criticized for its incon- 
sistency, but this perturbs its owner not 
at all. He built the house for himself 
and in his own manner, and considers 
these to constitute complete reason and 
justification for its apparent vagaries. It 
is a direct and sincere expression of his 
architectural impressions gathered from 
many sources. A charge of inconsistency 
of design can only be applied to the build- 
ing because of its mixture of the archi- 
tectural schools; for there is a consistent 
looseness in the adaptation of various 
styles and periods. Mr. Mercer’s rever- 
ence for the romance and charm of the 
old castles on the Danube and the archi- 
tecture of the older countries led him to 
build a house which would, in his own 
words, “Combine the poetry of the past 
with the convenience of the present.” 
The thing that age had done to the 
buildings of the old lands Mr. Mercer 
determined to have in his house in 
Doylestown. To merely reproduce the 
style of the buildings without represent- 
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THE FRONT DOOR. 

“А fime ресе of craftsmanship in itself, made of 

heavy timber, studded with large-headed nails. | 
ing the irregularities of form and sur- 
face caused by age would be to lose the 
full charm of the old architecture. The 
Doylestown house must have the patina 
of the antique without sacrifice of 
modern comfort. 

With a memory stored with pictures of 
buildings studied during protracted travel 
in Austria, Holland, Egypt, Turkey, Italy. 
Germany, Spain and France, Mr. Mercer 
commenced the designing of his house. 
A keen appreciation of drawings by Adri- 
an Ostad, Dürer, Gerard Dow, and Rem- 
brandt prompted an effort to secure a 
play of light and shade in the ceilings of 
the house similar to that of the drawings 
by the old masters. One drawing was 
made for each wall of the sixty-five 
rooms, and from these drawings the 
rooms were modelled separately in clay. 
When a sufficient number of rooms for 
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a suite was finished in clay they were set 
together with regard for the relation ої 
the floor-levels. When all of the rooms 
were made and arranged in suites, the 
suites were composed to the best advan- 
tage. Large stairways were avoided for 
economy of space and irregular stairways 
and passages made to conform with the 
arrangement of the suites. The roof was 
modelled when the suites and stairways 
were complete, its shape being deter- 
mined by the disposition of the rooms and 
the chimneys. Garret space was avoid- 
ed by flattening the roof. for terraces 
wherever possible. The lines of the ex- 
terior were developed when the modei 
had reached this stage of its growth, the 
outside appearance being a minor consid- 
eration to the arrangement of the inte- 
rior. The clay model when completed 
was reproduced to scale and a plaster 
cast made to be placed on the ground and 
serve as a working model. 

Before deciding on the placement of 
his house, Mr. Mercer spent several 
days in Boston for the study of the 
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THE GALLERY STAIRS. 


The back of the balustrade in 
through the opening. 


in the salon appears 
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houses in the north part of the citv. The 
twisted streets gave him the desired 
opportunity for observation of the sun- 
light on the differently placed houses. 
With the aid of a compass he decided on 
the best way to place his house so as to 
secure the greatest amount of sunlight. 

The building of the house presented 
many problems and resulted in the ш- 
vention of some novel methods. 

In order to have the work done m his 
own way Mr. Mercer employed day-la- 
borers for all of the construction work. 
Тће skilled mechanic was banned and the 
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“ІНЕ DOOR OF THE BAY ROOM OPENING ON 
THE WEST TERRACE. 


"The wall of the passage is treated with a mosaic 
of tiles. 
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А CORNER OF THE BREAKFAST ROOM. 


plumb-line scorned except for the put- 
ting in of window-frames. 

Concrete was selected for the material 
for several reasons. It could be handled 
in a free manner. and its variations of 
color and texture used to advantage in 
the interior. Old boards with cracks and 
holes were purposely used to give the 
face of the concrete an unevenness. 

Very little measuring was done. Seek- 
ing only “а reasonably straight line" Mr. 
Mercer relied upon his eye for the erec- 
tion of walls and columns. 

The concrete was fully reinforced with 
iron rods and screens, but the building 
does not rely on this reinforcement for 
its strength. То avoid the dependence 
of beam-construction upon iron, the ceil- 
ings are, in nearly every case, vaulted. 
Тһе great variety of vault-formation em- 
ployed was secured in a most ingenious 
manner. Instead of the complicated car- 
pentry which would have been required io 
erect centering and patterns of the usual 
kind. a platform was placed at the base 
of the intended vault; the platform was 
surmounted with grass and earth mound- 
ed into shape and covered with fine yel- 
low sand. The concrete was then mould- 
ed from above. 

Тһе ceiling of the room for which the 
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THE EAST ROOM. 


Тһе bathroom is placed nearer the ceiling than the floor, and the ceiling is typically 


irregular. 


vault was constructed and the floor of 
the room immediately above were made 
simultaneously. Elliptical and irregular 
vaults, which would have been impossi- 
ble in stone, were easily made and the 
flat vault was generally adopted to avoid 
garret space and minimize the thrust, 
while the mound method also permitted 
the free use of groined vaults. 

During the construction of the house 
some variations from the model were 
made, and if they affected the outside 
appearance, the model was altered to re- 
tain a suggestion of what the completed 
house would look like. Неге, certainly, 
is an illustration of designing "from the 
inside outward." Тһе tower ої the 
model was p.inted; this was aban- 
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doned апа a 
mansard roof, 
modified by the 
chimneys and the 
hood of the stair- 
case, built for 
{һе заке ої ођ- 
taining а high 
terrace com- 
manding a fine 
view of rolling 
country апа 
woods. 

Mr. Mercer 
was offered 
much friendly 
criticism and ad- 
vice. The small 
model with its 
irregularity had 
been generally 
approved but the 
aberrant form of 
the huge build- 
ing, bristling 
with scaffolds. 
startled the 
neighbors. Апа 
even Mr. Mer- 
cer became a lit- 
tle bit uneasy in 
his own mind. 
Still he held 
firmly to the de- 
termination he 
started with, not 
to "construct any 
decoration" nor 
to build merely to 
look “pretty.” He was building 
from the inside outward, and possess- 
ing the courage of his conviction, he 
risked being responsible for a house 
which might terrorize the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

The house was made much larger than 
necessary for the purpose of working out 
problems with concrete and tile. Тһе 
tile decoration with which the house is 
lavishly embellished throughout was part 
of the construction work and came from 
Mr. Mercer's own works. The ceilings, 
with their intricate designs, required on 
an average only a few hours' work. If the 
same ceilings had been put together in the 
usual manner by imposing the tiles after 
the concrete of the ceiling had set, each 
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sand with one-eighth of an inch project- 
ing upward to be seized by the concrete. 
None of the concrete flowed over the 
face of the tiles, and when the mound 
was removed the ceiling with its decora- 
tion was complete. 

The first view of the house from the 
public road excites one's interest imme- 
diately. Тһе upper part of the tower, 
with its curiously formed chimneys and 
dull-red tile roofs, which harmonize well 
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Тэ SUGGESTION OF THE CONCRETE 
VAULTING. 


ceiling would have required about two 
weeks’ time. The mound method of 
making the vaults made possible this 
great saving of time and expense. 
When the platform had been erected. | 
the mound of grass and earth shaped, and | 
the yellow sand distributed over the і 
mound with a depth of two inches, the ! 
tiles were placed face downward in the | 
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ІНЕ STAIRWAY ТО THE CRYPT. 
This was the first piece of construction—the crypt 
has the appearance of the Roman Catacombs. 


with the warm gray of the concrete, is all 
that 15 seen til the visitor enters the 
gate. Two concrete bridges, one for 
each of the two roadways which cross 
a stream about fifty yards in front of 
the building, add to the impression the 
tower first gives, of finding an old-world 
castle. Тһе view of the exterior from 

PASSAGE SHOWING DOOR OF THE EAST the roadway does not do more than ex- 
1 ROON cite curiosity and more or less piqued 


А corner of the stairway to the West Terràce appears : 
at the left. conjecture. 


sE Taylor 
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But when the door with its broad, 
rounded steps is reached, the interior ab- 
sorbs one's interest just as it did Mr. 
Mercer's. Тһе irregular arch over the 
entrance and the beautifully arranged 
tiles in the risers of the steps are sug- 
gestive of what is to be found inside. The 
door itself 15 a fine piece of craftsman- 
ship, made of heavy timber, studded with 
large-headed nails. The lock 15 an an- 


tique, but the electric button gives the 
touch of modern convenience. 
The hall has a rich, warm hue, ob- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL КЕСОЕР. 


drawings ої old masters. The large win- 
dows have cemented frames, and admit 
a strong light, but by the use of dark 
sands the ceiling holds a curious air of 
mystery. Its odd beam-arrangement is 
enhanced by the shadowy forms to be 
seen over the balustrade of the gallery 
stairs. 

Тће library, which is entered from the 
salon, is also of good size. It has a bal- 
cony built of concrete and a large fire- 
place. The tiles used in the ceiling have 
a high relief, giving them a play of light 
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A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY CEILING. 
A good example of the tile treatment of vaulting and capitals. 


tained by the use of brown sand for the 
concrete, and reddish brown tile for the 
floor. An occasional tile in the cross- 
vaulted ceiling introduces notes of other 
color. Тһе columns have tiled capitals. 

The kitchen and domestic workrooms 
оссиру the rear of the lower floor. 

'The salon occupies the ground floor of 
the tower. Its large proportions give am- 
ple space for two large fireplaces; tall 
pillars carry the eye to the ceiling, which 
justifies Mr. Mercer in his claim to a re- 
lationship between his ceilings and the 


and shade in addition to their color—this 


being true of nearly all the ceilings 
throughout. 
In wandering about the house опе 


finds sometimes obscurely, the origin of 
the architecture of this curious house— 
in ceilings which suggest Ше crypts of 
cathedrals, in winding staircases which 
are memory replicas of staircases of an- 
cient castles in lower Austria, in window- 
shapes from Constantinople, balustrades 
suggestive of Venice, and roofs reminis- 
cent of Turkey and Germany. 
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THE STAIR TO ТПЕ WEST TERRACE. 


Тһе risers аге inlaid with tiles, usually spelling а 
motto or legend. 


Тће stairways and passages have many 
twists caused by their adaptation to the 
various floor-levels and the arrangement 
of the suites, and an additional complica- 
tion exists because of the building being 
placed on a slope and the floors of the 
rooms in the lower side of the house 
having lower level. 

'The suites are entirely isolated so that 
several families could live in the house 
. without seeing each other. 

When the stairs to the Belvedere were 
still moist and impressionable, Rollo, a 
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big Saint Bernard, walked up, leaving his 
footprints clearly defined in the concrete; 
"Rollo's Stair" was lettered in the risers, 
and the footprints will outlive Rollo. 

The passages are well lighted by many 
windows and their peculiarities do not 
make them dangerous. The risers of all 
important stairs have tile decoration, 
either purely decorative or with quaintly 
lettered mottoes and legends. 

Large open fireplaces are in all the Пу- 
ing rooms, each one with individual de- 
sign and proportions, and in addition to 
these there is a beautiful Russian stove 
of tile in the breakfast room, and another 
built in the wall between the kitchen din- 
ing-room and the sewing room. The 
breakfast-room stove is shown in one of 
the illustrations. The door shown at the 
end of the stove opens the end of the 
flue which folds in the manner of a steam 
or hot-water radiator. A wood fire is 
built inside the flue near the door and 
kept burning actively till the stove be- 
comes heated; the flue is then closed at 
the mouth of the chimney; the stove re- 
tains its heat for hours and as it radiates 
from a large area it provides economical 
heat. The stove in the kitchen dining- 
room and sewing-room wall is operated 
in the same way as the other. The wall is 
extra thick with the flue built in the cen- 
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AMONG THE ROOFS. 


A curious concrete gutter designed to throw the rain 
water. through a drain, to the terrace, and 
away from a door below. 
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THE SALON, SHOWING GALLERY STAIRS AND 
DOOR ТО HALL. % 

This is the largest room. The ceiling is supported by а 
number of tall pillars, varying in diameter like tree-trunks. 
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ter; the stove heats the entire wall. Both 
rooms have the stove-wall covered with 
ше. The stove door is in the doorway 
connecting the rooms. 

The fuel for the fireplaces and stoves 
is cut from the woods which are on Mr. 
Mercer's property, and faggots are piled 
in convenient places througliout 
house. This inspires the güsifing lady, 
who has been awarded the palm for fool- 
ish remarks regarding the house, to ap- 
plaud Mr. Mercer for using the pictur- 
esque "Italian faggots." 

The sixty-five rooms include ten bath- 
rooms equipped with modern plumbing 
to the disappointment of occasional over- 
sentimental visitors, and seven extra 
large bedrooms with modern brass beds. 
No two of these rooms are in the least 
similar in design. The East Room has 
one of the most irregular vaults in the 
house. There are also nine chambers, 
seven kitchen bedrooms, and three roof- 
rooms, included in the total. 

'The "Wind Room" near the top of the 
tower is untiled and stands just as it 


the. 
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came from the mounds. It has a groined 
vaulted ceiling with corbels modelled to 
represent the heads of the Winds from 
Virgil. Another interesting room in the 
tower contains the water-tank, which is 
built in the floor, having the appearance 
ої a pool іп a'grotto. The concrete was 
successfully treated to prevent leakage. 

Tiles have been Mr. Mercer's study for 
years, and their use in the building dis- 
plays a great variety of kind and arrange- 
ment. The key-note of the work is Span- 
ish, but in some of the rooms, pictures 
composed of silhouetted tile possess the 
quaintness and oddity of German decor- 
ation. 

The  tue-work in the “Columbus 
Room" is extremely elaborate; its color 
harmony and balance of design make it 
much more than a mere novelty. How 
Columbus sailed from Spain and discov- 
егей America is conveyed by pictures and 
lettering in the form of mosaics on both 
floor and ceiling, the silhouetting of the 
tiles—letting the concrete separate each 
tile—permitted the fitting of the pictures 
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THE WEST SIDE—RESIDENCE OF Н. C. MERCER, ESQ.—DOYLESTOWN, РА. 


“Неге is a ‘personal’ architecture—a building which will stand ever as a monument to the individual 
tastes and beliefs of its builder.” 
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to the various 
shapes. The relief 
of the tiles varies, 
the sails of the 
ships and the 
waves having a re- 
alistic high relief. 

Other rooms, 
such as the Smok- 
ing Room, Morn- 
ing, Каз! and West 
Rooms, and the 
Alcove have appro- 
priate decoration. 
The tile-decoration 
of the Bay Room 
vault illustrates 
Mexican themes, 
Mosaics of fish, 
sea-monsters апа 
ships give the 
“Green Коош” its 
title. Mottoes in 
tile decorate the 
tireplaces. 

An old stone 
farmhouse built in 
theyear 1742 
stands encased іп 
the building, and the “Forty-Two Room" 
is its commemoration. 

Mr. Mercer has collected antiques of 
many kinds, and his bouse is full of ob- 
jects interesting for their beauty, oddity 
and historic significance; antique chairs, 
old engravings, and frames either old or 
of old design, time-worn chests, antique 
stove-plates, andirons, cooking utensils, 
old locks, and many such things add to 
the fascination of the house. But the 
house does not depend on remarkable 


A CORNER IN THE LIBRARY. 


Concrete and tile are virtually the sole materials 
used in the house. 
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furniture for its 
beauty. The va- 
riety of tone in the 
concrete walls, se- 
cured by the use 
of different sands, 
and the rich color 
of the tiles, give 
the whole interior 
a harmonious 
warmth. 

The roof with 
all its peculiarities 
has no unnecessary 
features. Heavy 
cornices меге 
avoided and по 
gutters applied to 
the roof, with the 
exception of one 
Or two places 
where the drain 
happened over the 
doorways below. 
The seven roof 
terraces are all 
fairly large, the 
west terrace being 
reached by a lift 
and intended for пзе as an eating place 
during the summer. 

The unusual character of his house 
does not interest Mr. Mercer. Не sim- 
ply devoted considerable time and money 
to the making of a house to meet his 
own desire and fancy, even if he sees 
in it nothing more than the house of his 
dreams, still he has erected a monument 
to certain saliently sincere architectural 
ideals, which may grow to find a wide 
and significant acceptance. 


WHAT LOD МЕДОМ ABCYT 
LIGIVTING 


A ТҮРҮ THEORETICALX9 /CIENTIFIC б PRACTICAL 
By RLAVRUENT GODINEZ, @Consvirine LIGHTING SPECIALIST 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the phrase: “In the midst of light we are in 
darkness” is quite apropos of present day lighting conditions. Light, has in 
truth become a big little de.ail of the architect's innumerable responsibilities. 
Through the untiring efforts of Science, modern illuminants have been developed 
to a remarkable degree of economy. But this development has been a posteriori 
—in that, the important architectural value of effect has been utterly disregarded 
for the relatively unimportant “engineering” consideration of cause. 

The architect has been surfeited with opinionated suggestions. He requires 
facts which, by virtue of their originality logic. practical expression. and esthetic 
value, will assist his associates in the detail work of lighting, for which, on com- 
pletion, Ле must stand sponsor. 

Artistic perception, the highest order of inventive ingenuity, а profound 
knowledge of lighting technique. a wide, practical experience in all lighting ap- 
plications, a mastery of the chemistry of glass manufacture, originality of 
expression, the ability to design equipment, and a profound reverence for art, 
are the vital qualifications demanded, and these qualities are possessed to a 
remarkable degree by Mr. F. Laurent Godinez, who has written for our readers, 
an analysis of present day lighting. 

In this article he defines the status of present day lighting, not from one but 
many points of view. The correlations which do, but should not, exist are inter- 
estingly described, and throughout the position of the architect is significantly 
portrayed. 

Giving invariably the raison d'etre for every motive, and quoting other irre- 
futable authorities, Mr. Godinez makes his explanations clear, concise, and free 
from the ponderous technicalities of the book taught theorist, whose efforts 
are characterized so fittingly by Pope in his "Essay on Criticism": 

“The bookfull blockhead ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head" 

Mr. Godinez will present valuable information of strong appeal to the archi- 
tect, and convey many original suggestions. From these facts, the architect's 
associates will be enabled to readily appraise the intrinsic value of all lighting 
equipment and, furthermore to prepare definite specifications. 

Glass makers, fixture manufacturers, and Lighting Companies’ representatives 
will also find these articles replete with original suggestion and expressive of ap- 
preciation for their position. All criticism will be found exceptionally construc- 
tive, and militant only against those who are laboring under the delusion that any 
° one stereotyped form of lighting equipment can exclusively meet the highly 
diversified architectural requirements of modern lighting. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


confirm—is by common un- 
derstanding to put together 
and adjust the several parts." 

Of all "builders" there is 
none so overwhelmed with the 
consideration of innumerable 
"parts" or detail, as the archi- 
tect. Не is the greatest pro- 
fessional executive. 

Lighting is one of these 
many details requiring his at- 
tention—more urgently now 
than ever before. Тһе епог- 
mously increased use of arti- 
ficial light, and the several 
unreconciled factors involved 
by its commercial affiliations, 
have given rise to many grave 
relations demanding recognition and cor- 
rection. 

As the most important element 1п- 
fiuencing civic development, and inspir- 
ing a better appreciation, or aesthetic en- 
vironment, the architectural profession 
is unquestionably the one to effect this 
correction. 

Since the beginning, light in all its ap- 
plications has exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on the welfare and progress of 
civilization. In building a structure, ог 
in formulating an analysis, it is in truth 
"the adjustment of the various parts" 
which enables one to arrive at а “сот- 
mon understanding." 

Let us begin by appraising the work 
of the illuminant manufacturers, and 
noting the influence of their efforts from 
various viewpoints. It is an interesting 
fact that, despite the profuse publicity 
associated with the development of elec- 
tric illaminants (which would seemingly 
indicate their supremacy over all other 
types) that every known light source, 
from the candle and oil lamp of pre- 
historic origin. to the modern gas 
and electric source of today have each 
found a well defined sphere of useful- 
ness with the increased demand for arti- 
ficial light. Of this we may be certain, 
no omnc iluminant is to displace all 
others, but, within the limits of this pre- 
liminary analysis, we are most concerned 
with those restrictions which are ger- 
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À mane with reference to the 
М gas mantle and the tungsten 
k lamp. 

Evolved by ceaseless exper- 
iments, from the early efforts 
of Mr. Edison, this tungsten 
lamp has done much to place 
electric light within the means 
of the middle classes. Аз а 
competitive illuminant, gas 
has by no means suffered, and 
the pioneer work of Dr. Carl 
Auer Von Welsbach, which 
by the invention of the in- 
candescent gas mantle revolu- 
tionized the gas industry, has 
given to the world gas illu- 
minants of great adaptability, 
equalling, at least, the tung- 
sten lamp, in quantity and quality of 
light. It is unfortunate that this at- 
tainment of economy іп illuminants 
should be accompanied by a dangerous 
brilliancy of source, and the eyesight 
of a nation has suffered greatly. 

Since the days of the candle the source 
of brightness of our illuminants has 
alarmingly increased. It has passed the 
danger mark, but the saturation point is 
not yet in sight. If values from 0.1 to 
5. candle power per square inch consti- 
tute the safe range of brightness for the 
human eye, glance at the following tabu- 
lation and cease to marvel at the ocu- 
list’s prosperity : 


Intrinsic 
brilliancy 
candle power 
Source of Light. per sq. in. 
ӘН... 3. -4. 
Oil lamp 27772 3. -8. 
Gas flame ... -e PP УР 3. -8. 
Carbon filament electric lamp.. 375. 
Welsbach gas mantle......... 20.50 
Tungsten lamp ТҮР 1000. 
Dr. George M. Gould, in Vol. I. of 
his “Biographical Clinics” in the chap- 


ter on the Physiology of Vision, forcibly 
denounces the prevailing use of high 
brilliancy illuminants, as follows: 
“Another corollary of Ше law .of 
ocular tire and resensitization may be 
noticed in passing—a law that is out- 
raged by the lighting of most of our 
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churches and of all of our private 
houses, theatres. public halls. etc. The 
millions of dollars spent each year in il- 
lumination are in great part wasted and 
misspent, and by the methods used all 
the harm is done to the eye that is pos- 
sible." 

"American oculists have so many 
patients who, even with the best specta- 
cles, cannot escape suffering whenever 
thev go to the theatre, opera. etc., that 
the term ‘theatre-headache’ or ‘pano- 
rama-headache' has come into general 
use. As much as to the character of the 
sermon or of the worshipper, the famous 
sleepiness of the churchgoer was due to 
the somnolence caused by ocular fatigue 
from harsh lights in front. One of the 
most common symptoms of eyestrain 
known to all oculists 1s sleepiness when 
reading by artificial light. Part of this 
is certainly due to the unphysiologic sys- 
tems and qualities of the light used." 

Dr. Gould's views are of interest to 
the architect because no svstem of light- 
ing that is annoying to the eve, and dan- 
gerous physiologically, сап ever Бе 
termed artistic, in any sense of the word. 
In anv interior, regardless of its pic- 
torial beauty. if glaring light sources 
blind the eyes of the observer. its 
aesthetic appeal and architectural ex- 
pression is destroved. 

Dr. ЕШсе M. Alger, another eminent 
authority, states: 

"The general engineering expression 
seems to be that the room which 1s best 
lighted is most lighted. This 15 a great 
mistake. Тоо intense light decomposes 
the visual purple in the retina faster than 
it can be replaced. and leaves a condi- 
Поп ої retinal exhaustion. Likewise it 
compels a constant extreme muscular 
contraction of the pupil in the effort to 
exclude the light, which is both fatiguing 
and painful. Most of our buildings are 
glaring examples of ‘extravagant апа 
visual inefficient lighting—extravagant 
because of the waste of light. and in- 
efficient because they are not even com- 
fortable to sit in." 

It is an incontestable fact that illumin- 
ants of high intrinsic brilliancy аге 
physically dangerous to the human eye. 
when used without knowledge of this 
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danger, vet the public has been with- 
out proper warning. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society 
has been in existence six years—yet it 
has опіу just issued a booklet contain- 
ing advice on lighting matters, which is 
carefully worded to avoid meeting the 
real issue squarely. 

This suppression of vitally important 
information has resuited in the follow- 
ing relations: 

First. Those responsible to the arch- 
itect for the petty detail of his light- 
ing work, have unconsciously designed 
lighting which is injurious to the 
eye, and offensive as a distractive factor 
to architectural expression, owing to the 
circulation of misleading data on Ши- 
minants of high intrinsic brilliancy, 
which contain but little warning ад- 
monition as to the injurious effects of 
glare, so vigorously emphasized by Drs. 
Gould and Alger. 


Second. The lighting of all public 
buildings is in some way associated 
with the architect. He may per- 


sonally indicate the character of light- 
ing, or leave that detail im the hands 
of his associates, or the consulting en- 
gineer, or fixture manufacturer. But, 
should he desire to exercise his author- 
ity,—the lighting would have to be modi- 
fied in absolute accordance with his 
views. 

These relations are of grave import 
because of the universal influence of 
such lighting upon the general public. 
Thousands of people are suffering to- 
day from the miseries of eye strain 
caused by the improper lighting of of- 
fice buildings. Perhaps the architect is 
not directly responsible for these condi- 
tions, but at any rate he has the power 
to correct them, providing those ге- 
sponsible to him in turn are given facts 
--пої misrepresentations—to assist—not 
to hinder—them in their work, and these 
shall be forthcoming. 

In the case of the tungsten lamp, where 
discussions of its properties have been 
presented, one may search for a refer- 
ence to other than the economical and 
utilitarian value of this product, but one 
will search in vain. 

We are told of the "greater quan- 
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tity” at lower cost, but по word of warn- 
ing as to the prevention of eye strain. 
As regards "quality" we are advised 
that the harsh "white" light which as- 
sists industrial occupation in revealing 
approximately the true color value of 
fabrics,—is equally acceptable in the 
home! There it serves as a perpetual 
reminder of vulgar commercial lighting, 
destroying pictorial environment апа 
eliminating all suggestion of repose. 

While those who uphold this 
over-brilliant illuminant would seem 
to have quite failed to comprehend 
that a "white" light is not what 15 
required in the home, and that purity 
of color value must be subordinated in 
the attainment of atmosphere, this criti- 
cism in fairness is not intended to apply 
to manufacturers of gas illuminants, who 
have recognized with praiseworthy in- 
іе сепсе the unsuitability of white 
light for the home, and have supplied 
for some time an amber light incandes- 
cent gas mantle, which suggests the rest- 
ful pleasing effect of the oil lamp. This 
continual reiteration of the economical 
aspect of illuminants, has, as might be 
expected, cheapened light in the estima- 
tion of the general public. 

It is not that I desire to belittle the 
work of the illuminant manufacturer in 
thus abruptly directing attention to his 
shortcoming, for he has given us a 
medium capable of considerable assist- 
ance to architectural expression—if 
adroitly used. That he has retarded his 
own, as well as the community’s pro- 
gress, by the eternal blazon of cause be- 
fore effect, cannot be denied by any per- 
son qualified to discuss lighting, from 
other than the crude utilitarian view- 


point. 
If, instead of simply advertising 
a bulb, new and attractive light- 


ing effects were portrayed, the demand 
for his, products would be stimu- 
lated immensurably. The lighting com- 
panies have also suffered by allowing 
light to become thus cheapened.—and 
their consumers, saturated with the 
"economic" doctrine,—like Oliver Twist, 
continually ask—or demand more. Ех- 
pansion, like that of any private cor- 
poration, depends on the consumer's sat- 
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isfaction. But as long аз this is 
measured Бу the quantitative апа 
economic argument alone,—we may ex- 
pect a continuance of the ugly, com- 
monplace lighting which is so prevalent 
and offensive. And now, a word as to 
lighting glassware, for globes, shades 
and reflectors influence so greatly the 
character of general lighting, which is so 
important because of the great educa- 
tional influence which that lighting exer- 
cises over the general public. Неге, it 
is not alone the lamp but ofttimes its 
accessory, in the form of glass and 
metal, which gives offence or pleasure to 
the eye. Unfortunately the architect has 
been unable to give the attention to this 
detail which would insure a grateful re- 
lief from prevailing abuses. The un- 
fortunate thing about such lighting is it« 
utter ugliness, monotony, and lack of at- 
traction. 

No one kind of illuminating glassware 
can be considered as an universal pana- 
cea for all lighting ills. 

The whole propaganda of the “illumi- 
nating engineer" was reared with care. 
Based fundamentally on the “photomet- 
ric curve," indicating the distribution of 
light about a lamp. This laboratory test 
was used as a basis in deriving a иш- 
versal formula by which “ай lighting 
problems might be solved." That the 
pressure of gas, or electricity, in prac- 
tice, varies, that dirt оп glassware 
absorbs light—these facts and factors 
of depreciation were ignored, and one 
was led to believe that the calculated 
foot-candle intensity of ап interior 
might be permanent for all time, where- 
as, after 500 hours’ use the depreci- 
ation would be apparent. Afterwards the 
user, enraged by the gloomy aspect of 
his premises, would denounce those who 
are invariably blamed for апу шей- 
ciency of illuminating equipment—the 
lighting company. Hence these brief 
historical allusions are not without a 
touch of the grotesque,—withal instruc- 
tive. As we progress, the architect's 
aversion for the “illuminating engineer" 
becomes тоге  apparent—and avec 
raison. 

Imagine the absurdity of two com- 
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peting “illuminating engineer" salesmen 
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wrangling garrulously over invisible dif- 
ferences of light intensity on an imagi- 
nary plane, while their prospective vic- 
tim, is regaled by high sounding techni- 
cal terms until goaded to desperation by 
"lumens," “fluxes” and other such ut- 
terances, he ends the controversy by pur- 
chasing a product which is ugly and ex- 
actly typical of Ше commonplace. The 
“illuminating engineer" state grandilo- 
quently: "The merchant knows nothing 
of art” True, perhaps, but he does 
know that attraction means advertising 
value, but no one tells him how to make 
his lighting attract. 

Advertising value is that which at- 
tracts attention. But to attract, a thing 
must be different. Тһе commonplace 
never attracts,——and anything which 15 
ugly, monotonous and predominating. 
becomes commonplace. 

The lighting of the store display win- 
dow is important, because of its uni- 
versal effect. If it is good, attractive. 
and in accord with architectural senti- 
ment—its effect—ain subconsciously in- 
fluencing thousands of minds—will be 
good. If it is commonplace, ugly and 
opposed to architectural ideas,—its effect 
will be bad. 

The result of the “illuminating engi- 
neer's" "scientific" lighting is apparent 
wherever one may look. This condition 
is the more unfortunate because it is 
entirely unnecessary. With the remark- 
able flexibility of modern illuminants, it 
is possible to design effective, artistic 
lighting effects, which will be expressive 
of character and productive of adver- 
tising value, because of their difference 
and attraction. But these suggestions 
will never be forthcoming from the vast 
majority of “illuminating engineers” 
first,—because they are obliged to recom- 
mend stereotyped equipment, and second, 
because they kave become so imbued 
with the "utilitarian-economic" dogma, 
that they are entirely lacking in imagi- 
nation and breadth of perspective. 

Mr. H. C. Clifford, Editor of the Up- 
holsterer, a journal devoted to the work 
of decorators, states: 

"The illuminating engineers are so 
obsessed by efficiency that they lose all 
sight of Character in Lighting. Осса- 
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sionally, some man like Bassett Jones, 
Jr. (an offender in name only) talks to 
them good sound sense, but he talks over 
their heads. The term “Efficiency” 15 
meaningless, because it may mean the 
kind of work which gives the maximum 
energy at the minimum of cost, or it 
may mean the maximum profit at the 
least expenditure. It is all according to 
one's viewpoint, but to the decorator effi- 
ciency means the maximum of effect,— 
independent of cost. Illumination from 
the engineer's standpoint means a flood 
of light, a searching exposure of cracks 
and crevices, the annihilation of shadows 
and the obliteration of contrast." 

Мг. Clifford's remarks show the 
decorators views, and one might infer 
many years will pass before those pre- 
judiced Бу narrow technical training, or 
restrained by commercialism, will learn 
to approach the architect without giv- 
ing offense. In fairness, it must be said 
that there are one or two men, repre- 
senting manufacturing interests, who 
have at least deplored these conditions 
bevond their control. 

As early as 1910 Mr. W. D. A. Ryan. 
illuminating engineer of the General 
Electric Company, in discussing a paper 
by Mr. Clifford, presented before the 
Illuminating Engineering Socielty, said: 

“Referring to the paper of Mr. Clif- 
ford, I desire to state it is papers of this 
kind that will do the Society as much 
good as any papers that can be printed.” 

Reverting to the architect’s early opin- 
ion of the illuminating engineer, now 
greatly intensified, Mr. Ryan continues: 

“Now there is no question but that 
extremely brilliant illuminants and well 
diffused illuminants have certain appli- 
cations when they can be used to ad- 
vantage, but unfortunately they are 
pushed to such a degree for general 
lighting, that many architects and decor- 
ators, particularly in the western part 
of the country, are beginning to think 
the illuminating engineer is a joke.” 

Quoting the Editor of the “Шитіпа- 
ting Engineer” of October, 1911, under 
the subject of “Analysis of Member- 
ship," he remarks: 

“There is a statement in scripture to 
the effect that ‘where man’s treasure is, 
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there will his heart be also, which is аз 
true today as the day it was written. 
Now, there are a large number of men 
whose treasure Is derived from the sale 
of illuminants, and the apparatus for 
converting them into light and illumina- 
tion. Their interest їп the Society 15 
therefore a thoroughly practical one. 
That they have recognized this is very 
clearly shown in the statistics of mem- 
bership. Thus out of a total member- 
ship of 1,53—, 1,231, or 82%, are direct- 
ly concerned in the manufacture or sale 
of luminants and lighting apparatus. Of 
those who openly claim the title of 1- 
luminating engineer there are but four, 
or three tenths ої one per ceiit., while 
of those making the more general title 
of consulting engineer there are 47, or 
3 per cent. In the personnel of its mem- 
bership, therefore, the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society 1s commercial by a 
large majority. 

"The analysis of the membership of 
the Illuminating Engineer Society shows 
the Society to be constituted in general 
as follows: 

(1) A small number, not exceeding 
10% of technically trained men who are 
professionally engaged in some of the 
scientific phases of the general subject of 
illuminating engineering. Among these 
is the single handful of practicing illum- 
inating engineers, the balance being 
teachers or investigators. 

“(2) Another small minority—perhaps 
10%—who are endeavoring to qualify 
themselves for the profession of illumi- 


nating engineering, or {о sufficiently 
familiarize themselves with its prin- 
ciples to assist them in their regular 
work. 


“(3) Тһе majority, 75 or 80%, who 
are interested in the work of the Society 
chiefly as a means of general publicity, 
tending to further their financial inter- 
ests, and who are therefore willing to 
contribute annually to its financial sup- 
port. | 

From the general accuracy of these 
conclusions there is no escape." 

There is very little to be added to this 
comprehensive statement, save that it 
does not properly bring out the fact that 
the “few technically educated men” 
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alluded to ın paragraph No. 1, are earn- 
est scientific workers, who will not per- 
mit their affiliations to distort fact. 

It is, unfortunate that the so-called 
"commercial engineers" have not fol- 
lowed this example. Among the glass, 
fixture, and illuminant manufacturers in 
this country, there are many whose 
product has been intelligently shaped to 
meet modern requirement. These manu- 
facturers are working out their destiay 
in a quiet but praiseworthy man- 
ner. The Society which we have men- 
tioned, when issuing pamphlets, for pub- 
lic instruction, should  unhesitatingly 
praise or denounce what is good or bad 
from the "illuminating engineer's" view- 
point. Again, a manufacturer whose 
product is physiologically bad should not 
be granted immunity from censure ђе- 
cause he ts a financial prop. Nor should 
imitators, offering miserable, inferior 
equipment, be allowed to malign a meri- 
torious competitor. 

This whole jumbled relationship has 
affected the architect, through his asso- 
ciates, responsible for the detail work 
of lighting. 

Some manufacturers, with the best of 
intent make the most ridiculous claims 
for their products. Others, maliciously 
do the same. In a series of dictograph 
interviews with manufacturers salesmen 
arranged, with the object of determin- 
ing their methods, imitators of original 
indirect lighting equipment allowed a 
representative (their “illuminating engi- 
neer") to make the following misstate- 
ment: 

O. Why is this bowl better than a 
silver mirror type? 

A. The direct rays when striking the 
ceiling are reflected downward in the 
usual manner. When the diffused light 
leaves the bowl in the direction of the 
ceiling, it strikes the downward bound 
unbroken rays and is diverted downward 
by them. 

Q. You mean turns them aside? 

A. Yes. That is the unbroken re- 
flected rays from the ceiling turn the 
diffused, or broken rays, from their 
course, and carry them down into the 
room by virtue of the fact unbroken гауз 
are stronger than diffused light. 
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ої тапу caught 
instructive, also 


This interview. one 
by the dictagraph, 15 
amusing. 

The damage in this sort of thing 15 
that busy men, like the architects’ de- 
signers, have no time to analyze tech- 
nicalities—they are inclined and often, 
owing to pressure of other details, 
obliged, to accept surface indications. 
Thus many statements have passed with- 
out challenge. Certainly а representa- 
tive in a purely commercial sense could 
hardly expect (though many do) to be 
received as an unprejudiced expert on 
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the wide field of lighting in general. One 
learns daily to weigh the prophetic 
words of the immortal Bard: 

"Light, seeking light, doth light of 
light beguile." 

It is not possible in one treatment of 
so involved a subject, to go further than 
indicate conditions, which will, of their 
own accord prompt one along lines of 
corroborative inquiry. 

Nor is it possible in one, or even a 
series of articles, to do more than indi- 
cate the action which would be taken in 
relieving lighting monotony. 
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THE THEATRO OLYMPICO, АТ VICENZA. 


CONTPIBVTIONS To THE HISTORY SF THE 


ENGLISH PLAYMOVSE 


Бү HAMILTON BELL 
I. ОМА PLAN BY INIGO JONES 


То-рлү WHEN so much labor and 
erudition is being spent, with such amaz- 
ing results on the study of the places 
^nd conditions under which the works 
of the great Elizabethan dramatists and 
of Shakespeare in particular first saw 
the light, it may not be unprofitable to 
glance at the steps whereby these places 
and conditions became those under 
which we see these masterpieces to-day. 
This has not yet been adequately done; 
.although Mr. Robert УУ. Lowe in his 
life of Thomas Betterton, that great 
tragedian who bridged the gan between 


Shakespeare’s day and the modern 
drama, has given us a brilliant sketch 
of a Restoration playhouse, somewhat 
too generalized for the use of the stu- 
dent, but founded on such a solid basis 
of fact that despite its picturesque pre- 
sentment it amply deserves the scrious 
consideration bestowed on it by such a 
ripe scholar and profound authority as 
Мт. W. J. Lawrence. He, too, m his 
last published volume, “The Elizabethan 
Playhouse and Other Studies, has 
elucidated sundry dubious points and 
illuminated many dark corners and 
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stumbling blocks in the path of the stu- 
dent who would trace the steps alluded 
to in my opening paragraph. 

The present writer does not claim to 
be more than the most modest of these 
students, but in the pursuit’ of light on 
the subject, in England last year, came 
across one or two landmarks which 1 
seemed to him others better equipped 
than he might utilize to their full value, 
and be interested to hear of. At Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, in the wonder- 
ful old Jacobean or rather Carolan 
Library, among the famous collection 
of drawings by the father of English 
Architecture, Inigo Jones, is one so 
curious and so important to the study 
of the development of the English Play- 
house from the Elizabethan {о the 
modern type that it would hardly seem 
an exaggeration to call it the missing 
link of the science. 


It represents within a square building, | 


windowed оп three sides and om опе 


seemingly attached to another building, (ў 


an auditorium occupying five sides of 
an octagon, on the floor of which are 
shown the benches of a pit, or the steps, 
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five in number, on which they could be 
set. These are curiously arranged at an 
angle of 45 degrees on either side of a 
central ‘aisle so that the spectators oc- 
cupying them could never have directly 
faced the stage. Surrounding this pit 
on five sides 1s a balcony ten feet deep, 
with, it would seem, two rows oÍ 
benches on four of its sides; the fifth 
side in the centre, directly opposite the 
stage being partitioned off into a room 
or box. in the middle of which is indi- 
cated a platform about five feet by 
seven, presumably for the Royal State. 
Three steps descend from this Ббх: to 
the centre aisle of the pit. To the left 
of and behind this royal box appears 
another enclosure or box, partitioned: off 
from the rest of the balcony. , This 
whole arrangement recalls and: i$ ex- , 
plained by some plans of Inigo's in the' 
Lansdowne M.S. 1117 in the British 
Museum, showing the temporary ar- 
rangements contrived in the halls of 
various royal palaces or noble houses 
for the presentation of masques, or less 
frequently, plays before the Court. Here 
we find always a separate platform in 
the midst of the raised ranks of seats 
for the Kings "State," and sections of 
these partitioned off into boxes for priv- 
ileged nobles and the Ambassadors of 
other monarchs, at the Court of St. 
James. On some of the drawings the 
names of these favored ones are record- 
ed; “Тпе Countesse of Arundel's box," 
“Тһе Lady Marquise her box." It would 
be an amusing pastime to investigate 
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"THE BANKSIDE," SOUTHWARK, IN SHAKESPEARE'S DAY, SHOWING THE SWAN THEATRE 


From “Visscher's View of London,” 


these noble ladies who had such a pull 
at the Court of Charles I as to have 
their private boxes reserved for them 
and so inscribed on the plan of the 
court architect for their "advance book- 
ing.’ М. Reyher, in his amazingly 
learned and exhaustive treatise on "Les 
Masques Anglais,” gives us an enter- 
taining account, derived from the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the Venetian 
Ambassador, of the squabbles between 
the representatives of foreign powers, 
In especial of Spain, France and Venice, 
for precedence at these functions, as in- 
dicated by the position of their respec- 
tive boxes to right or left of the King's 


executed in 1616. 


and a trifle nearer to the stage the one 
than the other. 

If I remember rightly, the wily Ital- 
ian triumphantly reports to the Doge 
and Senate his final "score off" the no 
less arrogant but seemingly less astute 
Spaniard, in securing the more highly 
esteemed position for the Embassy of 
Venice. 

The staircase of access to this audi- 
torium are clearly indicated; one small 
door at the rear of the salle with its 
Own private stairway, communicating 
with the adjoining building, opens direct- 
ly into the royal box: as in the Roval 
Opera House in Berlin to-day. 


"THE BANKSIDE," SOUTHWARK, IN SHAKESPEARE'S DAY, 
From “Visscher's View of London," 


SIIOWING THE GLOBE THEATRE. 
executed in 1616. 
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There 15 another door, with a triangu- 
lar lobby, into the rear of the left-hand 
balcony. Two windows are shown on 
each side of the house, opening directly 
into the theatre from the outer air. 

Тће stage runs clear across the width 
of the pit, about thirty-five feet, pro- 
jecting in an “аргоп” or avant 5сёпе 
ћуе feet beyond the proscenium wall 
and is surounded on the three outward 
sides by a low railing of classic design 
about eighteen inches in height, just as 
in many Elizabethan Playhouses. 

If one may trust an elevation of the 
stage, drawn on the same sheet to twice 
the scale of the general plan, the stage 
was four feet six inches above the floor 
of the pit. This elevation exhibits the 
surprising feature of a classic facade, 
Palladian in treatment, on the stage of 
what so far we have regarded as a late 
modification of a playhouse of Shakes- 
peare's day. Evidently Inigo Jones 
contemplated the erection of a perma- 
nent architectural proscentum, аз the 
ancients called it, of the type, though 
far more modest, both in scale and or- 
namentation, of Palladios Theatro 
Olimpico at Vicenza, which we know 
he visited in about 1600, some twenty 
years after its erection. This prosce- 
nium, given in plan and elevation shows 
a semi-circular structure with a radius 
of fifteen feet, two stories in height, of 
the Corinthian or Composite order. In 
the lower story are five doorways, the 
centre of which is a large archway 
Напкей Бу pedestals, оп which аге in- 
scribed іп Greek characters, Melpo- 
mene— Thalia; over these and over the 
smaller doors are tablets. 

The second story contains between 
its lighter engaged columns, over the 
four side doors, niches with corbels be- 
low. destined to carry statues as their 
inscribed bases indicate. So far as 
these inscriptions are legible,—the clear- 
est reading *phocles," probably Sopho- 
cles, these were to represent Greek 
dramatists, most likely Alschylus, Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles and Aristophanes. 

The curved pediment of the central 
archway runs up into this story and is 
broken in the middle by a tablet bear- 
ing the inscription “Prodesse et Delec- 
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tare," which is flanked by two reclining 
genii holding garlands. 

Above these are two busts on brack- 
ets, Thespis and Epicurus, or possibly 
Epicharnos. The space directly above 
this pediment is occupied by a window- 
like opening five by four feet, the tra- 
ditional Elizabethan music room in all 
probability which Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
has shown us occupied this position both 
in Shakespeare's day and for some time 
after the Restoration; an arrangement 
which was revived by Mr. Steele Mac- 
kaye in the Madison Square Theatre 
and originally in the first little Lyceum, 
New York; both now pulled down. The 
pyramidal pediment above this opening 
projects above the upper cornice into a 
coved ceiling, which would appear 
irom the rendering of the drawing to 
form an apse above the semicircular 
stage. Behind the proscenium is a large 
space with staircases of approach, two 
windows at the rear and apparently a 
fireplace for the comfort of the waiting 
players. Communication with the front 
of the house is provided by a door in 
the proscenium wall opening into the 
stage door lobby, whence the outside 
of the building may be reached. 

There is no indication of galleries, 
unless some marks on the angles of the 
front wall of the balcony may be in- 
terpreted without too much license into 
the footings of piers or posts to carry 
one; the total interior height shown: in 
the elevation from what I have assumed 
to be the floor ої the pit to the ceiling 
being only twenty-eight feet there 
would hardly have been room for more 
than one. 'The only staircases which 
could have served it are at the rear of 
the building in the corners behind the 
stage wall. 

The total effect of this little auditor- 
ium would have been not unlike that of 
Saunders Theatre іп Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is obvious that with all his de- 
sire to reconstruct a classic theatre in 
the manner understood in the Italy ої 
his day, Inigo Jones could not for some 
reason, to which we have at the mo- 
ment no clue, break loose from the 
traditional English arrangement of that 
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part of the theatre destined for specta- 
tors. 
The general dimensions would ap- 
je (о Бе: 
Total width ої the auditorium ..58 ft. 
Total width of the рії 
Total width of the front stage or 
"aros E 9 ii 
Total depth of the stage from the 
railing to the centre of the pros- 
ИТЕ... 16 ft. 
. The entire building is 58 feet square 
inside. cut to an octagon of 28 feet each 
side. 
Height from floor to ceiling 
Height from stage to ceiling 
about 23 ft. 6 in. 
The lower order of the prosce- 


. .28 ft. 


ЕН ............. 10 ft. 6 in. 
The upper order of the ргозсе- 
nnam ШТЭЭ” узе К 9 ft. 6 in. 


The scale on the drawing may not be 
absolutely correct, as measured by it the 
side doors of the proscenium are only 
five feet high and two feet nine inches 
wide: this, however. may be an error in 
the drawing, since we have it on very 
good authority that Inigo Jones de- 
signed without the use of a scale, pro- 
portioning his various members by his 
exquisitely critical eye alone, subse- 


quently adding the dimensions in 
writing. 

We have still no clue as to what pur- 
pose this curiously anomalous and 


most interesting structure was to serve. 
Whether the plan was ever carried оці, 
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or whether it remained part of a lordly 
pleasure house which its prolific de- 
signer planned for the delectation of his 
own soul, or like those glorious plans of 
his, destined alas never to come to exe- 
cution which are in the same collection at 
Worcester College, those for the palace 
at Whitehall which 1f it had ever been 
built would as we may judge from the 
one fragment that was, the Banqueting 
Нойве, have been surely the most 5рїеп- 
did royal residence in the world. 

Mayhap this plan embodied some fan- 
tasy of a royal Stuart for a playhouse 
attached to an existing palace, since we 
know that Inigo Jones at the command 
of Charles I built a New  Masking 
House, a huge structure,* built of tim- 
ber on a brick foundation, destined to 
replace the inconvenient Great Hall of 
Tudor times, and save Rubens' ceiling 
decoration in Jones new Banqueting 
House from damage by the smoke of 
torches; or, more fascinating specula- 
tion still, is this possibly a scheme for 
the erection of a classic proscenium in 
an existing playhouse: in which case the 
plan may have preserved for us the 
dimensions and arrangement of an ac- 
tual Elizabethan theatre, several of 
which are presumed to have been octag- 
onal in plan. I fear this is too much to 
hope. 

*Reyher gives the dimensions as 112 métres 
by 57 métres, but I think this must be a mis- 


take, as a plan іп The Lansdowne М.5. which 
I am disposed to believe is for a masque 


given in this room, measures 55 feet 9 inches. 
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From “English Homes—Early Renaissance. 


THE HALL BAY, CHARTERHOUSE, LONDON. 


ТЕ is the purpose of this department to 
keep the readers of the "Architectural Rec- 


ord" in touch with current publications 
dealing with architecture and the allied 
arts, describing not only literary, but prac- 
tical values. 

"English Homes—Early Renaissance.” 
—Books purporting to deal with archi- 
tecture are too often of a nature more 
literary than practical, by which state- 
ment, however, it is not intended to dis- 
parage the literary element in this type 
of book. The architect should not for- 
get or neglect the scholarly side of his 
training, for he cannot interpret an 
historic style without a considerable 
knowledge of the times and circum- 
stances contemporary with its develop- 
ment. 

In spite of this, however, there is a 
constant demand for “practical” books, 
and by this designation it is intended 
to describe the type of book which fur- 
nishes actual and tangible working ma- 
terial in the draughting room rather than 
a general, critical or theoretical treatise 
for reading by the study fire-side. 

The “practical” book, despite the real 
demand spoken of above, is rare in this 
country—this branch of the architect’s 
library being supplied almost entirely 
by foreign publications. One requisite 
of the “practical” book is a large page- 
size which will admit of reproduction 
at such a scale that moldings and de- 
tails of carving may be not only studied 
but actually transcribed, with whatever 
adaptations the work in hand may re- 


quire. At first thought it might be sup- 
posed that books of line-drawings are 
the most valuable—especially measured 
drawings, yet this is not always the case. 
The line drawing, with or without scale 
or figures, is, after all, silent upon the 
most vital consideration of architecture 
—the third dimension. The detail in 
question, on the elevation, can be studied 
only in two dimensions—it is flat, and 
its appearance “in the round" must be a 
matter of conjecture. 

This very important consideration in 
the study of detail is manifest in the 
ilustration—"Detai! of Carving оп 
Porch, Kirby Hall" reproduced from 
"English Homes" in this review. It is 
also true in the “Bay-window, Trerice 
Manor House" from the same work, for 
the most faithful line-transcript imagina- 
ble, if it be confined to elevation, plan. 
section and profile leaves the spirit of 
the design to chance. А small photo- 
graph of an oriel window or a well-de- 
signed chimney may inspire us, but can- 
not aid us to detail it for execution. ЈЕ 
the photograph, however, is sufficiently 
large, any draughtsman with a competent 
understanding of detail can make a 
working drawing accurate in all its tech- 
nical points, but also with the character. 
Most architectural detail lacks this im- 
portant quality, and suffers as well from 
the failure on the part of architect or 
draughtsman, or both to study it or to 
conceive it in three dimensions. Detail 
is not a matter of line, but of line, pro- 
jection and shadow. And these essentials 


bd 


of detail are better shown in a good 
photograph than in a line drawing, and 
better shown in this volume on “English 
Homes of the Early Renaissance” than 
in most books of this type we have seen. 

Here are remarkable photograpns, 
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mostly 87x117 in size, of forty-three 
manor houses апі country seats 
throughout England— buildings evidently 
selected for their excellence of design. 
The details show much stone-carving 
апа brick-work, and in addition to the 


From "English Homes— Early Renaissance." 
| ВАҮ WINDOW, TRERICE MANOR, CORNWALL. 
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From “English Homes—Early Renaissance.” 
DETAIL OF CARVING ON PORCH, KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


casement windows in mullions, of which 
many are illustrated, several have been 
photographed both from within and 
without. In these fine old interiors there 
are splendid figured plaster ceilings, 
walls of oak-panelling, with detzils of 
wood-carving on pilasters, balustrades, 
stairways and mantels. 


For the architect the text is negligible, 
being primarily historical, but the illus- 
trations speak for themselves of the 
abundant inspiration which is to be 
found for the designing and detailing 
of one of the most thoroughly satisfy- 
ing types of English domestic archi- 
tecture. 


Тће following notes 
on the study for the 


the new 


Technology buildings, 


The Layout for layout ої 


The od by Mr. Frank A. 

Technology Bourne, are of more 
than usual interest: 

"The site for the 


buildings of the Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology on the Cambridge side of the 
Charles River Basin near Harvard Bridge 
Offers a rare architectural opportunity. No 
owner could study the problem of a pro- 
posed building in preparation for employ- 
ing an architect with more conscientious 
atid painstaking care than has been given 
һу the corporation, faculty, alumni and stu- 
dents of the Institute. The corporation ‘has 
employed an eminent engineer, Mr. J. R. 
Freeman, to collect data of existing insti- 
tutions, and to put them in shape for the 
use of the architect and others in carrying 
out the work. 

“The faculty have contributed sketches 
of their requirements, the alumni have for 
months made studies of the needs of stu- 
dent life in the new Technology center, and 
the students have been frequently called 
upon for suggestions and assistance. 

“At the Technology reunion in New 
York, January 17th, the engineer’s report 
and diagrams were made public. For near- 
ly a year, graduates have been visiting in- 
stitutions and preparing elaborate reports, 
so that the existing information in the 
hands of the Institute authorities is un- 
doubtedly the most complete in existence 
for college building. 

“The reports of which there are about 
40, are a monumental task in themselves, 
and it is hoped that they can be kept up to 


date. They consist of typewritten sheets 
and photographs 8%-in. by 11-іп., uni- 


formly bound, and anyone seeking informa- 
tion on any kind of laboratory or other de- 


tail, can readily find examples in the dif- 
ferent volumes. : 

“In the faculty reports, one million square 
feet of floor space were asked for. Even 
this amount of floor space did not include 
estimates for long future growth or the ad- 
dition of future courses. Just as different 
manufacturing institutions became  inter- 
ested in the Institute of Technology in the 
60's and 70's, as was shown by their con- 
tributions to the frieze of the technical arts 
in the main lecture hall of the Institute, so 
it has been suggested that modern manu- 
facturers requiring assistance in their work 
might develop new courses. The United 
States has already sent graduates of the 
Naval Academy to study naval architecture 
as post-graduate work in the Institute, and 
students frequently enter from architects’ 
and engineers’ offices. 

The engineer’s report includes a study of 

an architectural unit which would give the 
greatest economy of construction together 
with proper lighting, and not preventing, 
but working up to a good architectural ex- 
terior. There has been considerable valua- 
ble information obtained from methods of 
construction of factories in the last 20 
years. It is probable that Portland cement 
concrete will be the principal building ma- 
terial. 
» “Mr. Freeman’s suggestion in regard to 
the main building is that it should be a 
structure of four stories, each 16 feet high 
with a classical facade 800 feet long, ar- 
ranged around 2 large courts. This would be 
about as high as Riverbank Court, with 
space left on both sides of the building for 
future development, and the dormitories 
and athletic field are placed to the rear near 
the railroad track. 

“The heating system proposed is forced 
supply hot water; the air supply 18 аг- 
ranged to go through hollow columns 
which may be decoratively treated on the 
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exterior, and the top story is covered by a 
saw tooth roof which has been found to 
give good light in factories here and abroad, 
and large open floor space. One of -the 
great courts above mentioned is, it is sug- 
gested, to be arranged as a cloister. It 
would be advisable to have such a cloister 
open to the south, with an outlook over the 
Basin. Тһе power plant is to be located 
in the center of the building with the idea 
of making it a fine, interesting, architect- 
ural feature, giving it the position it de- 
serves in a technical institution. 

"AVhile these studies were being made 
by the engineer, a committee of alumni on 
the Walker Memorial, appointed by Pres- 
ident Maclaurin and a committee on stu- 
dent housing, appointed by the Alumni 
Council were also studying the needs of 
future student life including the gymnasi- 
um and commons and discussing such needs 
as an infirmary and co-operative store. 

"The Walker Memorial 1s intended to be 
a general social meeting place ої the stu- 
dents. and 15 to be a center for all the stu- 
dents' activities. Here is the seat of stu- 
dent government and also a clubhouse 
where instructors, alumni and students can 
meet. 

"While this will contain a small gymna- 
sium, the committee feel that the gymna- 
sium should be separate. The gymnasium 
has come to be regarded as an essential in 
the equipment of any educational institu- 
tion. The purpose of the Walker Memo- 
rial in response to the often expressed 
opinion of General Walker in whose honor 
it is to be erected, is primarily to provide 
a student centre to fill the need that was 
particularly present when he was president 
of the Instittue. It will be seen that his ex- 
pression that the 'Institute is a place for 
men to work and not for boys to play' has 
not been forgotten, as the building will be 
primarily a centre for student activities and 
intended to fit the men for meeting other 
men so that they can better carry out the 
work of their own professions. 

“АП other buildings such as the gymna- 
sium, dormitories and commons that can 
properly be taken care ої by the corpora- 
tion or by separate administration are kept 
outside, although accessible to the Walker 
Memorial Building. 

"It is hoped that the nearness of the site 
to the Basin will encourage rowing, and 
that the lagoon proposed by Mr. Freeman 
for the Naval and Hydraulic Departments 
might be used in connection with the gym- 
nasium. It is also desired to place the Me- 
топа! Building so that its main room will 
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in one direction, look out over the Basin, 
and in the other direction over the athletic 
field, which, it is to be remembered, can 
be kept :n so presentable a condition that 
it will make a fine fore-court for the whole 
student quarter. . 

"Тће сопипоп$ will contain а large dining 
room with many smaller dining rooms апа 
lunch room with accommodations for stu- 
dents who bring their lunches from home, 
and a lunch counter for ‘men who have to.’ 

“It is desirable to connect the commons 
with the student club house by a closed 
colonnade, so that students will pass easily 
from one building to the other, and a wide 
direct passage may connect all the dormi- 
tories through the basements. 

“The system of dormitories is to provide 
Staircases, with from 16 to 50 students on 
each stair case, and fraternities or clubs 
may arrange to fill any of these groups. By 
this it is hoped to make the dormitories 
seem more home-like and avoid the ‘loneli- 
ness’ of a great dormitory. 

"It has not been decided whether or not 
dining accommodations or separate living 
rooms will be placed in the different sec- 
tions. It is believed both by the fraterni- 
ties and other students that the general 
good of the institution should be placed first, 
and it is the opinion of many that this will 
be better gained by having the living rooms 
concentrated in the Walker Memorial, and 
the dining rooms either as separate rooms 
or special club tables in the commons both 
for economy of kitchens and service and 
to get all the student body three times a 
day under one roof. At present there are 
about 1,600 students at the Institute, and 
700 live at home. About a quarter of the 
remaining 900 live in fraternities. There 
are also about 100 instructors who should 
have separate stairways. 

"For the gymnasium, a building covering 
about 45,000 square feet is suggested. Тһе 
main floor to be of cinders and clay, with 
a cinder track 14 feet wide. 

"Locker accommodations and shower 
baths should be on the ground floor, and 
take up about 1-3 of the space, and should 
be arranged to light the building, and as 
far as possible, in suitable weather, to throw 
open this whole section to the outer air. 

"The main gymnasium would also have 
a suspended running track 12 feet or more 
above the floor. Rooms for the director, 
library, trophy room and check rooms 
would be provided. 

"Close by will be the swimming pool, 30 
by 75 feet, with depth of water 4% to 9 
feet. The preliminary estimates on the pro- 
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posed building for the "Walker Building, 
$130,000 or more; for the student houses 
$775,000, with a gymnasium and swimming 
pool $300,000. 

"Tt was announced at the Technology re- 
union in New York that the architect had 
not yet been selected. Among the many 
graduates of the Institute, there should 


surely be one man who would fittingly car- | 


ry out the conditions, and it 1s likely that 
a builder of state houses and tall buildings 
may find this a still finer problem. Of one 
thing the architectural profession may rest 
assured that it is the desire of every one 
connected with the Institute of Technology 
to carry out the design properly, and make 
the new group on the north side of the 
Charles а worthy example of American 
architecture." 


Immediately prior to 
going to press the fol- 


е lowing clipping from 
Architect The Boston Journal 

for was recelved: 
Technology Ihe announcement 


new Technology by 
President Maclaurin as William Welles 
Bosworth, 789 of New York, was the cen- 
tral feature of the meeting last night of the 
council of the Alumni Association. 

With Mr. Bosworth will be associated 
Professor James Knox Taylor, head of the 
department of architecture at the institute. 
Of the former, the Tech publicity depart- 
ment says: 

“The question will at once be asked by 


those not well acquainted with New York, 


"Who is Bosworth?’ It is simply necessary 
to remind such questioners that only four 
years ago they were asking, ‘Who is 
Maclaurin?’ 

“No one needs to ask that today, and the 
institute has again shown its ability to 
seize upon the leaders of the immediate 
future. Bosworth is a product of the insti- 
tute in whom those who are prophets in 
architecture find the fundamentals and the 
achievements that make him the coming 
man, with his shadow already across the 
threshold.” 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Bosworth, President Maclaurin said that the 
institute has proceeded slowly with its 
plans for the new buildings across the 
Charles. With a considerable part of the 
money necded for its buildings in hand it 
might easily have moved more rapidly, but 
its responsible officers have not allowed 


of the architect of the. 
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themselves to be forced by outside pressure 
to begin building until they аге really ready 
to begin. 

The president has indicated that for vari- 
ous reasons it would not be convenient for 
the institute to vacate its present buildings 
before 1915. 

President Maclaurin in describing the 
splendid piece of work done by John R. 
Freeman of Providence, the engineer, took 
occasion to correct an impression that is 
prevalent, that the plans presented in New 
York are final. 

In the enormous work Mr. Freeman 
found that the most expeditious way to pre- 
sent their features would be by pretty ad- 
vanced sketches. 

Тће information that Mr. Freeman has 
collected and digested will afford to the 
architects the opportunity to proceed rapidly 
with their important work. Besides this 
material formally collected, the institute can 
rely on a large body of alumni to bring 
their expert knowledge to the solution oí 
special problems of construction and equip- 
ment. Неге Dr. Maclaurin noted that it is 
of interest to know that most of the work 
thus far has been done with the assistance 
of alumni. 

T. Coleman Du Pont, '84, gave half а 
million dollars for the purchase of the site. 
and thus initiated the whole forward move- 
ment. The matter of investigating the char- 
acter of the soil underlying the buildings 
has been done with the co-operation of W. 
О. Crosby, 776, and Т. УУ. Rollins, 778. 

The collection of the material in the way 
of information and experience and sugges- 
tions is due to John R. Freeman, '76. The 
architect, William УУ. Bosworth, of the 
class of '89, and the consulting architect 
Professor James Knox Taylor, of that ої 
179. Mr. Bosworth is not unknown to Bos- 
tonians, having resided in the cty at the 
Ludlow for a number of years. 

William Welles Bosworth, the man who 
has been selected, began his architectural 
training in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which he joined in 1886, being 
affiliated with the class of 1889. After leav- 
ing the institution he entered the office of 
H. H. Richardson, leaving it after eighteen 
months to become associated with Мі. 
Olmsted in landscape work for Leland 

tanford University in California. 

Later, for two years he was on the staff 
of the American Architect and has made 
extensive studies of European architecture. 
especially in Rome. 

The most important work upon which 
Mr. Bosworth is now engaged is the head- 
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quarters for the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in New York. This is a thirty- 
story building at the corner of Broadway 
and Dey street, its material is white granite 
and its cost between five and six million 
dollars. 

Professor James Knox Taylor, head of 
the department of architecture, was bornin 
Knoxville and educated in the public schools 
of St. Paul. He is of the Institute, 79, was 
in business іп New York for three years, 
in St. Paul for ten years and in Philadelphia 
for three years. He entered the service of 
the government in 1895, became principal 
draughtsman in 1897, was appointed super- 
vising architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which has been termed “Ше frst 
position in the land." This he resigned less 
than a year ago to become director of the 
department at Tech. 

Тће Boston Journal, Feb. 18, 1913. 


Preliminary notice 
has been sent out of the 
First Town Planning 
and Municipal Organi- 
zation Congress, which 
is to be held some 
time in mid-Summer, 
on а date not yet defi- 
nitely fixed, in connection with the exhibi- 
tion at Ghent. Although the word "First" 
is used in the title, the notice states that 
it is designed in this Congress to continue 
and develop the work started in the Con- 
ference in London (1910), and in the Вег- 
lin and Düsseldorf Exhibitions. The tenta- 
tive program proposes two general sub- 
jects. A, Town Extension; D, Preservation 
and Administration of Old Districts. 


A City Planning 
Congress 


А January issue, 
which is called the 


Christmas number of 
To Replan “Тһе British Archi- 
London тесі,” is devoted to a 


plea for the compre- 

hensive planning ої 

London. Letters are 
printed from a large number of prominent 
British architects such as Adheads, Blom- 
field, Niven, Sir Gilbert Parker, Stokes, Un- 
win, Sir Aston Webb and various others, 
strongly urging this matter. Unwin likens 
London to an army “beset on all hands with 
harassing foes, but having no commander 
and no chief of staff to organize the de- 
fense.” Special articles, and large plates il- 
lustrating schemes for the improvement of 
London, especially a grandiose project by 
D. Barclay Niven for the south side of the 
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Thames, are features of-the number. Niven 
is chairman of the Executive Committee of 
The London Society, and many of the let- 
ters propose that’ The London Society be 
intrusted with the work of securing a com- 
prehensive plan for greater London. These 
facts, added to the circumstance that about 
a week later The London Society held an 
impressive initial meeting at the Mansion 
House, seem not without significance. The 
London Society, of which the membership 
bristles with titles and with the names ої 
well-known men as representatives of sucli 
leading organizations as The Royal Асад- 
ету, the R. I. В. А, еіс., has been organ- 
ized "to draw together all lovers of Lon- 
don, whether their interest lies in preserv- 
ing its old charms or in influencing new de- 
velopments." Its aim is described as "to 
build up a strong public opinion and to pro- 
vide a means by which Londoners can bring 
their influence to bear upon matters of ar- 
tistic, antiquarian and practical interest." 
Perhaps the larger American cities remem- 
bering the success quickly attained by Les 
Amis de Paris, will do well to note the or- 
ganization of this Society as a hint Гог 
themselves. 


Тће 1912 Annual Re- 
port of the Massachu- 
setts Civic League con- 
tains the following in- 
teresting arguments for 
a State housing law: 

1. А local ordinance 
or by-law may be re- 
pealed at any time under pressure from 
powerful interests or as a result of the 
election of a reactionary government. А 
State law gives more stability as it шау 
establish a minimum but leave it to munici- 
palities to go higher if they desire. 

2. A uniform law is of great value to 
architects and builders. 

3. A uniform law will save a great deal 
of time and expense on the side of litiga- 
tion. If every municipality has to test out 
its own peculiar laws before the courts, it 
will be burdensome work. 

4. A uniform law will help to develop the 
profession of building inspector which is 
entirely wanting with us. It is a profession 
in other countries and should be so devel- 
oped here. 

5. A uniform law will help to bring indif- 
ferent places into line. If we were to wait 
entirely for local ordinances there are 
places which would have no laws for many 
years. Statute law will give progressive 
citizens an opportunity to secure action. 


A State Housing 
Law 


Photograph Ьу К. B. Hindmarsh. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


HENRY BACON, 
DANIEL C. FRENCH, 


ARCHITECT. 
SCULPTOR. 
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Photograph by R. B. Hindmarsh. 
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THE LINCOLN 


MEMORIAL 
Henry Bacon, Architect; D. C. French, Sculptor. 


“Lincoln hesitated 
firmly and patiently.” 

Eloquent in its ex- 
pression of such a 
quality of character is 
the bronze figure re- 
cently dedicated to the 
memory of the name- 
sake of their capital city, by the citizens of 
Nebraska. 

Placed upon the axis of the western en- 
trance to the State House grounds and 
facing the setting sun, the monument oc- 
cupies a rectangular, paved area, surrounded 
on three sides by a low parapet of gray 
granite and approached from the street by 
means of two low flights of steps. ` Upon 
the central section of the low wall rises a 
huge slab of the same material, upon the 
face of which is inscribed the Gettysburg 
address. The vertical edges of this slab are 
simply enriched by Roman fasces carved 
in low relief, while two broadly sculptured 
eagles with outspread wings serve as sup- 
porters. Standing upon a simple plinth, 
square-shouldered against his carven utter- 
ance, so that some of his words are entirely 
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hidden, is the bronze figure of the patriot 
president. 

To many persons in the great throng that 
gathered to participate in the unveiling, 
there was, doubtless, a shock of disappoint- 
ment as the national flags, which draped 
the figure, were drawn aside by two vete- 
rans of the Civil War. 

This huge slab, massive almost to rude- 
ness, this sombre, uncouth figure, repre- 
sented as clad in ill-fitting garments, stand- 
ing in an attitude of calm meditation, are 
so different from the popular conception of 
a monument to a nation's hero, that many 
have hesitated in their desire to express 
approbation. 

But an esteem that slowly appreciates 
is often of lasting duration. I believe this 
will be the case with the new Lincoln me- 
morial. 

The broad, massive and austere setting 
seems to speak of the life, character and 
work of the man. On closer acquaintance 
with the bronze, one reads of the integrity, 
intellectuality, gentleness, humor and hu- 
man sympathy that were mingled in this 
great American. Тһе diffidence of the 
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bowed head and awkwardly-placed feet re- 
gains firmness іп the finely modeled clasped 
hands. Іп profound calm and thoughtíul 
confidence as of one who claims merit, not 
for himself but for his cause the figure is 
gracious іп its awkwardness, and kindly in 
its simply modeled surfaces. 

This fine work of Daniel Chester French 
and his associate, Henry Bacon, architect, 
18 more than a memorial to a great man, it 
is a monument to the optimism of the West 
апа is destined to become an American 
classic. 


While everybody is 
talking of railroad ter- 
minals, a long article 
ру Franklin Clarkin, 
which is published in 
the Boston Transcript, 
contains, аз ап іпсі- 
dent, some rapid ге 
comment which is of interest for 115 brief 
and accurate characterization of well-known 
foreign terminals. Mr. Clarkin says "That 
Gothic pile of St. Pancras in London might 
be believed from its exterior со be some 
House of Parliament in the colonies. Liv- 
erpool street station handles 990 trains a 
day—-the busiest railroad depot anywhere, 
but the new Grand Central will have а ca- 
pacity of a train а minute, or 1,440. Gare 
St. Lazare in Paris was remarkable, you re- 
member, and the newer Orleans, edging the 
Seine, not unfit to neighbor the Louvre. 
Dresden's was like ап elaborate elevated 
stop with a graceful roof. Frankfort’s was 


Railroad Ter- 
minals 


like an exposition structure, а tour de force,- 


for temporary purposes, with a steel tent 
for trains. Genoa’s suggested the gateway 
by naively combining the Агсћ of Constan- 
tine and the coionnade at St, Peter's, in 
pretty miniature. Leipzig’s newest, not yet 
finished, has the outward primness of ап 
institution, not to say a prison." Не praises 
the "charm and smartness" of the new 
Grand Central in contrast with the foreign 
terminals, and he deprecates its comparison 
with the Pennsylvania station. The place 
of the latter, he says, "for dignity, for hav- 
ing the “most monumental single room in 
the world, for having been the first in this 
country to adopt the Continental system of 
different levels for different sorts of traffic, 
for being outwardly a tremendously impres- 
sive construction in the heroic Roman man- 
пег, is already secure.” It is interesting, 
however, in this connection to observe that 
Hugher Elliott, lecturing in Boston 1 few 


days later оп "Everyday Art," severeiy 
criticised the Pennsylvania station. Its ex- 
terior, handsome though it is, he is quoted 
as saying, "suggests a gallery for Greek 
sculpture, not a terminal for trains. Even 
the magnificent “main passenger concourse' 
has grave faults. At first sight, one 15 
pleased with the beauty of this great Па, 
but when he considers its structure, he is 
ready to call it a monstrosity. At once he 
realizes that the vaulted ceiling, apparently 
supported by massive columns, would come 
down with a crash were it not for the hid- 
den steel structure that really supports it. 
Columns are used in architecture to bear 


only a downward, vertical thrust. They 


could never support the outward, horizontal 
thrust which that vast ceiling would throw 
upon them. And so I say that the building 
is wofully illogical and cannot stand as an 
artistic masterpiece." He thought Boston's 
South station more successful architectur- 
ally ас a portal to a city. His reference. 
however, could have been only to the exte- 
rior as to that effect. 


The City Plans Com- 
mission of Salem. 
Massachusetts, has 
just issued in pamphlet 
form its First Annual 

- Report, copiously illus- 
trated with photo- 
graphs, and containing 

a large map and several plans. Salem is 

the first city in Massachusetts to appoint a 

permanent City Plans Commission. Тһе 
report is modestly put forward, and strong- 
ly urges a municipal appropriation sufficient 
to enable the Commission to secure expert 
advice.. Nevertheless, the Commissioners 
themselves make, after comprehensive 
study, many very interesting suggestions. 
These include, especially, a number of 
street extensions and widenings, Salem be- 
ing known as. a city without “а single tol- 
erable exit or entrance.” Other recom- 
mendations which are of particular interest. 
though more or less tentatively put for- 
ward, contemplate a connecting boulevard 
or “Ring Street,” the creation of manufac- 
turing, business and residence zones, the 
establishment of a Municipal Art Commis- 
sion, the creation of an Essex County Plans 

Commission to consider the whole county. 

and finally the grouping of public buildings. 

Тће latter subject the Commission consid- 

ers, it says, "worthy of a special report la- 
ter, after more study is given it." 


Up-To-Date 
Old Salem 
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An interesting de- 
velopment ої the “sky- 


Getting scraper’ is illustrated 
Daylight in the million aud: a 
into a half dollar twenty- 
Skyscraper story office building 


which will be erected 
along the line of the 
new subway on Broad street. in the heart 
af the financial district. just below the 
Stock Exchange, by the Fifty Broad Street 
Company. 

This building will be located in а сот- 
manding position at the head of Broad 
street looking from Wall street, and with 
the two, two hundred and fifty foot high 
towers forming its principal facade, will 
have much the appearance of a great cathe- 
dral standing at the head of a vista. The 
building will extend through the block to 
New street and have two street courts simi- 
lar to the scheme adapted in the modern 
apartment house. It will be a neighbor of 
the Johnston, Blair and Broad Exchange 
Buildings and will, by its plan, contain the 
equal of three street corners providing light 
for all offices throughout as though Ex- 
change place passed through the centre of 
the property, with the added advantage that 
this central portion of the building gets the 
direct light from Broad and New streets. 
the street courts adopted being of the same 
width as Exchange place. There are no in- 
side courts and every office overlooks the 
street getting an abundance of light. By 
means of bay windows on the Broad street 
court. most of the offices in the building 
have a direct view of Broad street which 
is one hundred feet wide. As the entire 
lighting comes from the streets no office 
can have its daylight affected by future 
building operations on the adjacent prop- 
erties. 

To intensify and reflect the light, the 
building will be of white mat -glaze terra 
cotta, the base of stone and marble, side 
walls of light colored face brick. 

The lighting of the large banking room 
on the street floor will be accomplished by 
seven large skylights located at the base of 
the street courts, throwing light into the 
central portions of the first story directly 
from the two streets. 

A large rentable basement space will have 
entrance by an eight foot stairway directly 
from the street. A broad marble lined Аг- 
cade will extend from Broad street through 
to New street giving direct access to the 
present subway through No. 42 Broadway. 
From the arcade the elevators will carry 
the occupants to their offices at the rate of 
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OFFICE BUILDING АТ 50 BROAD STREEET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Willauer, Shape & Bready, Architects. 


six hundred feet per minute. Structurally, 
the building will be erected on caisson 
foundations carried to rock, high class con- 
struction and finish throughout. 
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Тће annual report of 
the federal Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, 


Commission of which was submitted to 


Fine Arts Congress on Песеш- 
ber 3d, and ordered 
printed, has been is- 


sued in an illustrated 
pamphlet as Senate document number 950. 
It appears that during the last fiscal year, 
forty-one matters were considered by the 
Commission. ОР this number, thirty-seven 
involving an approximate expenditure of 
$7,000,000, were disposed of. The subjects 
cover a wide variety, and while, for the 
most part,located in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Perry Memorial competition alone 
included more than two hundred drawings. 
The pamphlet contains the Commission's 
elaborate report on the Lincoln Memorial— 
now happily acted upon. Matters of gen- 
era] interest are, also, the | Commission's 
recommendation of an 80-foot building 
height limit opposite the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, and of 90 feet adjacent to 
the new city Post Office, and its recommen- 
dation that a uniform architectural style be 
adopted and adhered to in the construction 
of school buildings, engine houses and sim- 
ilar public structures in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is the Commission's suggestion 
that the traditions and precedents ої the 
colonial period—precedents which pre- 
vailed for some time after Ше establish- 
ment of the seat of government in Wash- 
ington—afford a basis for a style sufficiently 
flexible to answer the needs of to-day, 
while at the same time giving that historic 
unity and continuity to be desired in a cap- 
ital city. і 


It is said that it is 
only through the per- 


On the fect understanding of 
Training others and of their 
of the aims, ambitions and 
Decorator ideals that we can at- 


tain to any definite 

knowledge of our- 
selves, and that the world is enriched when 
the well-informed speaks because he must, 
while it is impoverished when any prattle 
simply because he may. 

That an architect in general practice is 
willing to give himself to the thorough 
study and presentation of an academic sub- 
ject in a popular manner is no small testi- 
mony to the sincerity of his broad interest. 
Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett spoke on the eve- 
ning of February 15th, at the Architec- 
tural League on the importance of a closer 


and broader attention to architectural dec- 
oration, displaying a singular earnestness 
and clearity of vision, evidently accepting 
by preference the idea of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, and assigning to the word “dec- 
orator” an importance which somewhat 
varies with the understanding of today. He 
said: 

"Every architect, painter and sculptor 
must realize the gap that exists between 
his own training and that of the members 
of the other two crafts—a gap which can- 
not be bridged by good intentions or sin- 
cere effort This middle ground ог 
knowledge which, when it is bridged at all, 
is bridged only by a third personality or 
by unusual attainments on the part of one 
or the other of the collaborators іп- 
cludes all of that fluent familiarity with the 
decorative use of ornamental forms origin- 
ally derived from nature, but modified and 
formalized throughout the centuries in such 
a way as to make their use possible in asso- 
ciation with an endless variety of other 
forms so derived and so modified." 

He defined decoration as the most com- 
prehensive embodiment of the art of design. 
the unifying elements in the joint progress 
of architecture, painting and sculpture 

The following extracts are taken from 
Mr. Hewlett's lecture: 

The most important work that can be 
undertaken by the artists of this country 
today is the initiation of an educational 
system, which in the application of aesthetic 
principles to structure, form and color shall 
emphasize once more the basic unity ої 
these three branches of the single art of 
design. For this great trinity of art is 
a single art, just as literally as is music or 
literature, and it is only by means of a 
general acceptance of this fact that we 
can hope to find any definite and enduring 
aims and standards. 

It is idle to expect that in this age of 
specialization the time will ever come when 
all three branches of the art will be har- 
moniously applied by a single individual as 
was done by some of the masters ої the 
past, but the more specialized the prac- 
tice of the individual is to be the more 
essential it is that his training shall be 
properly co-ordinated to the training of 
those with whom he is to collaborate. 


It seems to me that there are evidences 
today of a more friendly relation and a 
more appreciative understanding between 
the practitioners of the three crafts than 
ever before; but in general, the training 
of the architect, the painter and the sculp- 
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tor, respectively, has stopped short of the 
point to which it must extend in order to 
enable each to co-operate effectively with 
the other two. and it is well to consider 
carefully the reasons for this and the best 
means of arriving at some practical correc- 
пме - 

The past twenty-five years іп this country 
have brought us to the point where the 
ability of our architects, painters and sculp- 
tors to grapple with the new problems is 
recognized as being oí the proper calibre 
to be entrusted with these problems. Cer- 
tain definite achievements in architecture, 
painting and sculpture have justly chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world. There 
is probably no country in which the average 
artistic intelligence of the educated class of 
people is higher, and here in New York the 
recent accessions to our museums and 
libraries have placed at our disposal a mass 
of material quite as broadly representative 
of the art of the world as can be found in 
any single foreign art center. The time is 
surely come to ask ourselves what use is to 
be made of this material. If the develop- 
ment о1 a national art means beginning at 
the beginning and working out our own 
conceptions of things unintluenced by the 
older civilizations, it would be better for 
the Metropolitan Museum to sell out, and 
the proceeds could well be devoted to the 
establishment of schools for the dissemina- 
tion of modern ideas. If, on the other 
hand, the influence of this and other similar 
institutions 1s to be utilized in the develop- 
ment of a national art which is founded 
upon the best of all that has gone before, 
it 18 time to begin utilizing these agencies 
systematically in the training of our stu- 
dents. This matter is absolutely in the 
hands of the practicing artists of the coun- 
try. The character of our actual produc- 
tions and the conditions under which we 
must work in producing them are frequent- 
ly predetermined for us. Тһе architect 18, 
in the majority of cases, obliged to complete 
his design to the last detail with no definite 
assurance as to whether the service ої the 
painters and sculptors, whom he selects, 
wil be available for its completion or, in 
fact, whether any such enrichment will be 
possible. The painters and sculptors are, 
as a rule, called upon to formulate their 
designs aíter the decorative character of the 
building has been so fully determined as to 
make it almost impossible for them to in- 
fluence its character to any appreciable ex- 
tent; the result being that the architecture 
and architectural ornament of the architect, 
the panels, ceilings, pendentives or lunettes 


of the painter, the groups, figures and re- 
liefs of the sculptor when finally assembled 
in the finished work, however distinguished 
they may be as individual performances, are 
rarely harmoniously conceived and never 
carry conviction as inseparable parts of a 
single artistic unit. This is a condition of 
the times which is more or less outside of 
the control of the artist, but the determina- 
tion that the rising generation of artists 
shall be so equipped as to enable them to 
throw off these hampering conditions when 
the opportunity presents itself is absolutely 
within the control of the prefessional artists 
Е ОЕ сос 

Тре training of the architect of the pres- 
ent day їп the matter of decoration fits him 
to establish in a general way the scheme 
or parti of his decorative enrichment and 
provided he does not depart too radically 
from the composition details, motif and col- 
or schenie of some selected model or models 
he may be reasonably sure of obtaining a 
certain consistently high quality in his fin- 
ished work by enlisting the services of 
painters and sculptors carefully schooled to 
execute the particular portions of the work 
he regards as suited to their capacity and 
past performances. Thus our more import- 
ant structures are completed. The strength 
of the architect is evident in the composition. 
proportion of parts and scale and relation of 
details, but the sculpture and painting, 
though often combined with the architec- 
tural treatment in such a way as to avoid 
discord and achieve dignity and distinction, 
still count as distinct decorative entities 
which are not inseparable parts ої the 
scheme but might, we feel, find an equally 
appropriate setting elsewhere, and any 
marked individuality in the ornament em- 
bodied in these details is almost certain to 
be disturbing to the unity of the entire 
scheme because this variation from historic 
precedents is almost always the result of a 
conscious effort to break away from prece- 
dent instead of a sincere and painstaking 
desire to so utilize the precedents as to im- 
part to them some new significance that 
wil endue them with renewed vitality. . . . 

Тһе changes oi taste that make the art 
collections of wealthy connoisseurs of a 
generation ago look like fashion plates 
of the year before last, are sure to 
continue. The same public that in 1880 
loved to buy what anyone would  be- 
lieve was a dollar bill  pinned оп 
the wall until they felt of it and found that 
it was paint, today revels in impressions of 
dazzling sunlight and vivid motion. What 
if a few years hence the impression of sound 
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ог smell, or anything else not perceptible 
to the human eye, is the thing demanded? 
Let the dead artistic fads go on burying 
their dead. "The art business is a big busi- 
ness, and this sort of thing stimulates trade 
But along with this sort of thing there must 
be an undercurrent of enduring tradition. 
We, the artists of the present generation, 
cannot afford to leave to this kind of fickle 
fashion the training of the men who are to 
succeed us. Ifthe great fundamental stand- 
ards of artistic achievement are common to 
the three great branches of the art of 
design, we must see to it that the training 
for the practice of all these branches 1s so 
co-ordinated as to bear these standards into 
practice and that our successors are so 
equipped as to enable them to do effectively 
what we have the will but not the training 
to do. The best means of accomplishing 
this is not a matter to be determined with- 
out the most exhaustive collaborative study 
on the part of broadly trained architects. 
painters and sculptors, but certain phases 
of the matter are already so obvious as to 
bear enumeration. 

Тће most serious obstacle encountered by 
the members of these three crafts in en- 
deavoring to collaborate is found in the fact 
that the architect's method of work is to 
fully develop his design and definitely de- 
termine the fundamental features of his 
composition at an exceedingly small scale— 
far too small to enable the painter to ex- 
press his idea at the same scale in paint, ог 
the sculptor to do so in clay. It follows 
from this that the finished studies of a com- 
plete decorative scheme only come into 
being, as a rule, long after the distinctly 
architectural portion of that scheme has 
been determined and has developed far be- 
yond the possibility of radical change. That 
the habit of arriving at a definite conclusion 
as to the main features of their painted or 
modelled composition, through the medium 
of small scale drawings, was a familiar part 
of the procedure of the painters and sculp- 
tors of the Renaissance and down to com- 
paratively recent times, is evidenced by a 
vast number of drawings and sketches in 
the Louvre and other great museums, and 
a critical comparison of these small scale 
preliminary studies with the finished works 
which resulted from them shows that in a 
vast number of cases these studies were not 
mere tentative sketches, but embody a com- 
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plete decision and agreement as between the 
various craftsmen concerned in the work ої 
all fundamental features — architectural. 
sculptural and chromatic. Many of the 
sculptors and painters of the present day 
possess the faculty of producing small 
scale studies full of suggestion and inspira- 
tion, but I know of no painters and very 
few sculptors who have developed the 
ability to make these scale studies adequate- 
ly expressive of the final finished result in 
such a way as to permit of the preliminary 
meeting of the minds of the architect 
painter and sculptor at a time when the en- 
tire scheme is in such a plastic state as tc 
secure elasticity in its three parts instead 
of only in two. 

Therefore, to my way of thinking, 
one of the most essential features of a co- 
ordinate system of instruction of architects, 
painters and sculptors should be the exercise 
of all three of them in certain identical 
problems of design at an identical scale ex- 
pressed by practically identical mediums 
—at first view this suggestion would ap- 
pear to be directed mainly to the finding of 
a convenient method of procedure, but in 
reality it is far more fundamental than that 
because it seems to be the only means 
whereby the several minds which are joint- 
ly to determine the character of the finished 
work can meet and determine what are the 
fundamental considerations to be secured 
at a time when these fundamental consider- 
ations are not in danger of being obscured 
by exigencies of secondary importance. . . 

If here in New York where are assembled 
the greatest mass of artistic documents of 
the western hemisphere and whence diverge 
the lines of traffic and commerce, we of the 
present generation by the unification of all 
the agencies that make for education in 
architecture, sculpture and painting in ali 
its branches, shall bring into being a school 
of the Arts of Design dedicated to the 
proposition that they are inseparably one 
and that any real progress in one must in- 
volve progress in all, devoted to the task of 
instructing the future generation of artists 
that illimitable progress is possible within 
the bounds established by the traditions of 
four thousand years then we may well feel 
that the artistic future of this country is safe 
and once again we shall demonstrate to the 
older civilizations that in the arts as well 
as in State Craft “Union is Strength.” 
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THE MAN WHO finally writes the his- 
tory of American domestic architecture 
in the first quarter of the 20th century 
will be confronted by a very fascinating 
but a very difficult task. The task will be 
fascinating, because of the very large 
amount of really eminent and distin- 
guished work which is being erected in 
almost every important geographical di- 
vision of the country; but it will be diff- 
cult because of the immense variety of 
this work and the elusive personal and 
technical considerations, which have de- 
termined its character. The great variety 
of the work will make it impossible to 
classify and singularly hard to appraise. 
It is being produced under conditions 
which grant to the architects freedom 
from certain restrictions such as they 
never before enjoyed during any fruitful 
period of domestic architecture, while at 
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COVNTRY HOVSES OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
^^^ BY A CHICAGO ARCHITECT «ал 
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the same time they suffer also from cer- 
tain drawbacks and handicaps, for which 
also there is little precedent. The ac- 
tual result is produced by a medley of 
supplementary and conflicting influences, 
the precise effect of which in any partic- 
ular instance can rarely be disengaged 
and traced. 

The American domestic architect in 
good standing certainly enjoys an unu- 
sually excellent opportunity of express- 
ing a strongly individual point of view. 
The material with which he deals is in 
certain respects extraordinarily flexible. 
Instead of being limited to a single pre- 
vailing style, he can choose from among 
a large variety of historical models that 
which answers best to his own personal 
needs and point of view. Instead of 
building for a class of people, the needs 
and conventions of whose lives are very 
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much the same ће is building for families 
who differ enormously one from another 
in their standards of comfort and luxury 
and in the practical needs of their lives. 
The plan of every new house is a special 
problem just as much as the design. 

The freedom enjoyed by the contem- 
porary American domestic architect may 
seem to be as much of a danger as it is 
an advantage; and in certain aspects it is 
dangerous, but its dangers are moderated 
by the limits which are imposed upon 
possible extravagance. Іп the first place 
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end its excesses аге usuall« regulated by 
a certain refinement of taste. Moreover 
under the conditions which determine the 
design of modern American houses the 
individuality of the owner counts for a 
good deal as well as the individuality of 
the architect. Sometimes this influence 
is baleful in its effect, but when the 
relation between the architect and his em- 
ployer is sympathetic, as 1s frequently the 
case, the effort of Ше owuer to build a 
house really suitable to the life of his 
clients is often stimulating and results in 


RESIDENCE OF B. E. BENSINGER, ESQ. GLENCOE, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


the eclecticism of modern American do- 
mestic architecture has not resulted in 
violence and disorder. It is restrained 
by the prevalence of increasingly high 
technical methods and by a constantly 
improving standard of popular taste. АІ- 
though American architecture is more in- 
dividual than ever before іп its history, 
its individuality rarely becomes eccentric. 
At its best it is united with a certain free- 
dom and scope of architectural imagina- 
tion which is beginning to give us some 
really bold and striking examples of ar- 
chitectural composition, and at the other 


many interesting variations from his own 
habitual line of work. It 15 this effect 
of the client upon the architect which 
constitutes the most elusive of all the in- 
fluences which are determining the char- 
acter of modern American houses. Мо 


one can place any estimate upon its force 


in any particular case except the archi- 
tect himself, and apart from particular 
cases the extent of 115 power 15 absolute- 
ly inestimable. Үе! every one, who 15 
well acquainted with the practical con- 
ditions under which modern American 
dwellings are designed, knows how de- 


ENTRANCE DETAIL, RESIDENCE OF 
DR. B. W. SIPPY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LAKE SHORE COUNTRY CLUB, GLENCOE, ILL. 


Howard Shaw, Architect. 


cisive the influence of the client has 
been in determining the appearance of 
certain very successful houses. 

A prudent historian and critic will not 
consequently attempt to force modern 
American dwellings into any rigid or 
comprehensive classes. The merely ас- 
cidental personal element in their ap- 
pearance 15 of enormous importance and 
accounts for much of the fascination of 
their total effect. The extraordinary 
thing is that they can be so varied and 
yet so congruous, that Шеу can combine 
so much individuality with so much pro- 
priety. The art of architecture must be 
practiced under conditions which are not 
only unprecedented but thoroughly 
sound. If thev were not sound there 
would be a much larger infusion of 
meaningless eccentricity in the final re- 
sult. 

Among contemporary American archi- 
tects, who have designed more residences 
than any other class of buildings, there 
are fcw whose work is more representa- 
tive of certain generallv prevailing ten- 
dencies than Mr. Howard Shaw, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Shaw is in the first place an 
eclectic but only within certain moderate 


limits. He is perhaps more of an eclec- 
tic than those of his colleagues in New 
York and Boston, who stand parallel 
with him in their own communities as 
residential architects; but he is far less 
of an eclectic than were many American 
designers of the preceding generation. 
There was a time when an architect was 
a learned man who was supposed to have 
enough knowledge to furnish correct cop- 
ies of any historical style. The modern 
eclectic does not pretend to be correct 
in his derivations. He borrows motives 
rather than specific forms, and if there 
is anything which he particularly desires 
to avoid, it 1s the slightest suggestion of 
pedantry. This is the sense and the way 
in which Mr. Shaw is an eclectic. One 
can trace in his work the influence of 
many different historic styles, but there 
15 not the slightest hint of any literal 
copying. It is frequently difficult 
to say wheth2r any particular house be- 
longs more specifically to an early or 
late phase of any particular style. In 
some instances it is even difficult to as- 
sign to his houses any pedigree at all. 
While there is a palpable traditional ele- 
ment in the work, the tradition is decid- 
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edlv less specific than 1t would be in the 
case of the majority of his equally suc- 
cessful contemporaries. 

In the case of Mr. Shaw eclecticism 
has. perhaps, been carried a little too 
far. When one tries to define the salient 
motives of Mr. Shaw's method of de- 
sign, one is confronted by a puzzling 
task. The presence in his work of a 
vigorous individual quality is unmistaka- 
ble; but when the attempt is made to 
seize and describe it the quality proves 
to be elusive. His eclecticism has not 
the slightest tendency towards eccentric- 
ity except in the use of certain details, 
but it does tend to be a little miscellane- 
ous. The individual quality in his work 
would count for more in case it ex- 
pressed itself in more decided ргеег- 
ences, which were carried to more con- 
sistent conclusions. It is partly dissi- 
pated by its own methods of expression. 
If it had received a more Specific tech- 
nical expression it would make a more 
powerful effect. 


^ 
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Because of its tendency to be some- 
what miscellaneous, Mr. Shaw’s work is 
peculiarly representative of certain dom- 
inant characteristics of American do- 
mestic architecture as a whole. Its mis- 
cellaneous qualitv is the result of pre- 
vailing practical conditions, which press 
rather more heavily upon an architect in 
the Middle West than in the East. In 
the first place Mr. Shaw is extraordinar- 
ily popular. The number о houses 
which he designs would be astounding to 
the architect of any European country, 
and it is sufficiently rare in this country. 
Under such conditions the fortuitous ele- 
ment in the design of each particular 
house tends to increase, and the individu- 
ality of the client necessarily plays a very 
important part in determining the result. 
Mr. Shaw’s success is a good deal due 
to the fact that he is able to give to his 
clients what thev want, while at the same 
time designing houses that are always in- 
dividual and often charming and distin- 
guished. The ability to please one’s cli- 
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RESIDENCE OF T. E. DONNELLY, ESQ, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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PLAN OF THE RESIDENCE OF E. NORMAN 5СОТТ, ESO., ГАКЕ FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


ents and the ability to assist one's own 
architectural individuality in а consist- 
ent way are not always compatible; and 
some of the miscellaneous character of 
Mr. Shaw's work is the result of this in- 
compatibility. The class of people for 
whom Mr. Shaw builds is exceptionally 
good. The prosperous business and pro- 
fessional man of the Middle West and 
his family are very real people. They 
usually have decided preferences both in 
the arrangement and the appearance of 
their houses; and these preferences аге 
more apt to be the result of desires and 
tastes, which an architect 15 bound to re- 
spect, than is frequently the case with the 


corresponding class in the East. But of 
course when these somewhat miscellane- 
ous needs and tastes are an important 
factor in determining the appearance of 
a group of houses the houses necessarily 
become difficult to classify. They һауе а 
little of the effect of a collection of pic- 
tures by different painters of the same 
school instead of a collection of pictures, 
which are the handiwork of one man. 
The concluding statement of the last 
paragraph is, however, an exaggeration. 
Mr. Shaw's architectural individuality 
does not obtain a sufficiently consistent 
vehicle of expression, but it is vigorous 
and it is usually palpable. Mr. Shaw likes 
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THE HALL—RESIDENCE OF HUGH 1. 
McBIRNEY, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


the more sturdy and substantial archi- 
tectural characteristics. One does not find 
in his buildings much refinement of line 
or much carefully wrought and delicate 
detail, but one almost always finds an 
effective general idea which 1s vigorously 
expressed in a well-composed mass, and 
this vitality, as well as his ability to sat- 
isfy his clients, is partly the secret of his 
success. His clients, while they dislike 
any suggestion of violence or coarseness, 
decidedly prefer an expression of force 
in their buildings rather than expression 
of distinction or mere daintiness, and in 
this preference they are most assuredly 
right. Тһе better American architecture 
errs rather on the side of excessive re- 
finement than of excessive power: 
and it 1s refreshing to look at the house 
of an architect like Mr. Shaw, who is al- 
ways positive and vigorous—even if this 
positive quality is sometimes dissipated 
by its detailed embodiment. 

Another merit of Mr. Shaw's houses, 
which accounts for the success of their 
designer is their almost uniformly home- 
ly and livable quality. This is а merit, 
upon which Americans are coming more 
and more to insist, and which American 
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architects are becoming more and more 
capable of achieving. There was a pe- 
riod about fifteen years ago, when the 
more expensive houses built in this coun- 
try seemed to tend to embody the French 
ideal of impersonality ; but such is no 
longer the case even with the big show 
places, and it never was the case with the 
more modest dwellings. Of course many 
handsome houses are stil built, whose 
appearance seems to be determined by a 
desire upon the part of the owner to be 
socially correct and a desire on the part 
of the designer to be architecturally cor- 
rect. But these houses are not typical. 
Almost every American architect, who 
has succeeded in making a considerable 
reputation for residential work, has pos- 
sessed the gift of making his houses in- 


FIREPLACE—RESIDENCE OF FINLEY BAR 
RELL, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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dividual and livable. This was true even 
of Stanford White, and it is still more 


true ої his successors in the same tradi-. 


tion, such as Platt, Pope, Bigelow, Heun, 
Wilson, Eyre and many others. Our do- 
mestic architecture is allied in this re- 
spect with the English tradition, and 
this in spite of the fact that it is also 
seeking a certain purity of style which 
English domestic architecture never 
achieved. except within a very limited 
range. 

Mr. Shaw's houses possess to a very 
considerable extent the merit of being 
thoroughly livable. In this respect he 
adheres more closely to the English tradi- 
tion than do the majority of his contem- 
poraries. Even when least impeccable 
from the point of view of design, one of 
his houses will always look pleasant and 
personal. His ability to obtain this ef- 
fect is probably closely associated with 
his ability to please his clients. It is a 
tribute as much to the man as to the de- 
signer. He can see his houses in a cer- 
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tain human relationship; or rather he 
can usually see his clients in a certain 
appropriate architectural background. 
His eyes are not glued to the draughting 
board. The designing of buildings is to 
him a human matter as well as a profes- 
sional and a technical matter. The con- 
sequence is that in his better buildings 
Mr. Shaw reaches a very high level of 
personal achievement. These houses are 
charming and inviting to a degree rarely 
exceeded іп American domestic architect- 
ure—a fact which justifies Mr. Shaw’s 
success as well as accounts for it. A man 
who can design dwellings which look so 
attractive to live 10. as certain of the 
dwellings illustrated herewith, can ђе 
forgiven a far heavier burden of archi- 
tectural misdemeanor than Mr. Shaw 
bears upon his shoulders. 

The particular group of houses, illus- 
trated herewith, exhibits all phases of 
Mr. Shaw’s work. It contains some of the 
best residences which he has ever de- 
signed as well as some that do him much 
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Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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GARDEN AND HOUSE PLAN—RESIDENCE OF HUGH 1. McBIRNEY, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


less credit. But in every instance of the 
better work, there 15 some minor imper- 
fection or incongruity which injures the 
integrity of the design, while there is not 
one of the inferior houses that does not 
betray the presence of real force on the 
part of the designer. Тһе general im- 
pression one gets is that of watching a 
rather mixed assemblage of people, who 
are on the whole interesting and vigor- 
ous, but who could have with advantage 
been submitted to a more exacting stand- 
ard of selection. ЈЕ should be added, 


however, that if the standard of selec- 
tion had been higher, the result might 
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have been more artificial and less indi- 
vidual Mr. Shaw 1s not one of those 
men who imposes standards upon his 
clients very much higher than they are 
prepared to receive; but he does take 
advantage of every opening afforded by 
his clientele to do sound and good work. 
'The consequence 15 that while he has not 
been a strong formative influence among 
his following and in his community, the 
effect of his work has been highly bene- 
ficial. It is all the better understood and 
all the more convincing, because people 
do not have to strain themselves in order 
to climb to the required level. 
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These residences exhibit a very consid- less than doctrinaire ог pedantic. Не 


erable variety of plan and style. At one 
end there are several houses whose mo- 
tive has been derived from a late phase 
of Jacobean. At the other end there are 
a couple of instances of facades which 
are much more Italian than anything 
else. Between these two extremes there 
are various intermediate phases, chiefly 
of rather vague English renaissance par- 
entage, but none of them of unexcep- 
tional pedigree. Mr. Shaw is nothing 
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designs individual houses for particular 
clients, and borrows from anyone or any 
number of sources as much or as little as 
he pleases. But wide as 1s the range of 
his sources it has significant limits. He 
rarely gets too far away from the Eng- 
lish renaissance. He eschews or at 
least sedulously neglects Tudor and 
Elizabethan sources; and he will have 
no dealings with frog-eating Frenchmen. 
Few contemporary American architects 
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of similar standing are so entirely free 
from French influence as he is. Even 
his Italian excursions are made in Eng- 
lish or American companv, and are not 
based upon any fresh or original inter- 
est in Italian domestic architecture. Mr. 
Shaw is fundamentally English, but with 
his English tendencies molded to meet 
contemporary American standards, con- 
ditions and needs. Апа in this respect 
he is representative of his own communi- 
ty. Considering the number of Ameri- 
cans who have studied in Paris, or whose 
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spirit rather than form that it might eas- 
ily escape detection. 

The foregoing general observations 
may be illustrated by a detailed comment 
on certain particular houses. Take for 
instance the residence of B. E. Bensinger 
at Glencoe, Illinois. The parentage of 
this design 1s manifestly Italian, but the 
atmosphere of the house itself 1s just as 
unmistakably English. It has the quiet, 
unpretentious and unstudied charm of 
the English villa at its best. The house 
of Mr. К. C. Shaffner in Highland Park 
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LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Howard Shaw, Architect. 


instruction in this country has been 
French in general character, the wonder 
is not that the specifically French influ- 
ence is so strong but that it is so weak. 
And so far as can be judged it 1s on the 
мапе rather than on the increase. What- 
ever may be thought of the value of the 
national element іп American architect- 
ure there can be no doubt that it 1s stead- 
ily emancipating itself from specific feal- 
ties. Even in the case of an architect 
like Mr. Shaw with a specific tendency, 
his Anglicanism is so much a matter of 


is another good example of Mr. Shaw's, 
although in this instance the purity of 
the design is marred by the two-storied 
porch at the end of the house. The way 
in which this porch injures the design 
of the house is obvious to the most un- 
skilled eye. It is inconceivable that Mr. 
Shaw would have made it project in just 
this manner except under pressure, and 
all that can be said is that he yields to 
pressure of this kind. People must 
sleep out of doors now-a-days at any 
architectural cost. The house of Col. 6. 
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Howard Shaw, Architect, 


W. French at Davenport, Iowa, exhit- 
its another significant aspect of Mr. 
Shaw's work. It is a simple and robust 
bit of design—excellent іп composition 
and pleasant in atmosphere. Mr. Е. 
Norman Scott's house at Lake Forest is 
another case of Anglicized Italian; but 
the Italian is extremely superficial It 
should be compared not to an Italian 
who was domiciled in England, but to an 
Englishman who had spent a few years 
in Italy, and had acquired a taste for the 
architectural equivalent of macaroni, It 
is characterized by a lack of integrity of 
conception, which is wholly un-Italian. 
but one likes it so much that one does 
not care whether it has any integrity of 
conception or not. The house is an in- 
stance of pleasing architectural senti- 
mentalism which must appeal to anybody 


with feeling. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the treatment of the front 
of this dwelling—that part which is ex- 
posed to the public—is as severe as that 
of the garden side 15 incidental. It is, 
in fact, so severe that the ornamental 
framing of the entrance door looks 
as if it had been added to a dwelling built 
at a much earlier date and under ruder 
surroundings. The МсВїгпеу house at 
Lake Forest has some claim to be con- 
sidered the best of all these houses. It 
can hardly be said to have any recog- 
nized parentage at all. It is conceived 
in accordance with perhaps the most 
wholesome tradition of American archi- 
tectural realism, and it combines excel- 
lent composition with a picturesque ef- 
fect and a complete absence of nonsense 
of all kinds. А more elaborately con- 
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ceived house is that of Mr. D. Е. Ме- 
Lennan，also at Lake Forest, but 1t 15 
almost equally successful. 


The brick houses, illustrated herewith 


are most of them much morc expressive 
than the ordinary run of Mr. Shaw's 
work. Of particular interest is the resi- 
dence of Mr. Finley Barrell. It is one 
of the comparatively rare examples in 
the neighborhood of Chicago of a coun- 
try place which has been completely de- 
veloped—that 15, which has been de- 
signed just as carefully for the purpose 
of making the open-air surroundings of 
the house habitable as it has for the pur- 
pose of making its interior attractive and 
homelike. The result is an extremely 
interesting plan and an extremely inter- 
esting design. The arrangement of the 
ground floor is particularly worth atten- 
tion. The architect has laid out, three 
large rooms, each of which 15 вра- 
cious and well located, each of which is 
connected with out-door rooms, and each 
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of which is conveniently connected with 
one another. At the same time the sep- 
aration between the kitchen and servants’ 
quarters and the rest of the dwelling is 
as complete as possible. The exterior 
of the dwelling is less interesting пом; 
but it will become much more interest- 
ing after it has been lived in for a few 
years. A residence of this kind needs 
the confirmation which can be obtained 
only from the growth of the vines, trees 
and shrubs which have been planted in 
order to soften and supplement the 
harshness of the building. The Donnelly 
house at Lake Forest is a less pretentious 
building, but it is more interesting from 
the point of view of composition. It 
would, indeed be entirely successful were 
it not for the dormer windows, which 
hurt the balance of the design 1n an irri- 
tating way. Mr. C. H. Hermann's house 
at Glencoe is allied to that о Mr. Don- 
nelly in conception but it 15 decidedly 
less successful. Тһе garden facade of 


RESIDENCE OF FINLEY BARRELL, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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GARDEN AND RESIDENCE OF FINLEY BARRELL, ESO, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
IIoward Shaw, Architect. 
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RESIDENCE OF FINLEY BARRELL. ESO., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, 


this residence has more character and 
interest than the entrance facade. A very 
handsome city residence is that of Ed- 
ward Morris in Chicago. The architect 
has succeeded admirably in suggesting 
a certain opulence without any mere os- 
tentation. The details of this design are 
particularly worth examination апа 
study. Much of the successful effect of 
the facade may be traced to the way in 
which the ornamentation supplements 


the composition. 
Ер D. C 


ШЕ 


МАХУ PEOPLE will ђе inclined to гаје 
the А. H. Marks house at Akron, Ohio, 
as one of Mr. Shaw's most successful 
and pleasing designs.  Possessing as it 
does a certain conservatism combined 
with an interesting proportion of origi- 
па у in its general aspect. it presents as 
well an excellent adaptation of the best 
type of English country-house plan. 
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Architect, 


Yet. as in much of Mr. Shaw's work, 


'it 1s not entirely conceived in any "style," 


for the entrance “loggia” is, if anything, 
Italian. This loggia, rather dignified 
and even severe in its treatment, gives 
into a long gallery, at right angles with 
the axis of the loggia. This gallery, with 
French windows opening to the garden 
court and pool, leads to the left into a 
great living room and, correspondingly, 
to the right into a dining room. At 
this end of the house are grouped the 
service stairs, butler’s room, servants’ 
dining room, kitchen, pantries, and other 
household offices, while the central log- 
gia is immediately flanked by a recep- 
tion room and the owner’s “office.” The 
"office" is an idea taken directly from 
the English country house, and, in in- 
stances where the owner has occasion 
to interview employeés or others con- 
nected with the estate or outside busi- 
ness, these need not be received in the 
house itself. The location of the bil- 
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liard room 15 well calculated to afford 
the club-like seclusion from the rest of 
the house and household which such a 
room should possess. There is a certain 
quality of symmetry about the entire 
plan which should commend it on sight 
—a symmetry in which the essentials 
are architecturally “оп axis," but a sane 
arrangement in which practical conveni- 
ence has not been sacrificed. 
Furthermore, the garden has not been 
laid out (as is too often the case in the 
American country house) as though it 
had nothing to do with the house, but 
is brought into intimate connection with 
it by the raised court between the living 
room and dining room wings—a court 
warmly walled with brick, and planted 
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all about with flowers. Two tall, detached 
columns on the terrace edge mark the 
broad stair down to the lower garden 
which, in turn, 15 terraced down to the 
level of the lawn. Certainly the агспі- 
tect 15 to be corgratulated in that he has 
achieved a house which is not only a 
logical plan “on paper," but which sits 
so gracefully and effectively on its site. 
Despite the service wing, the impression 
of the garden front is of balance, while 
the open-air rooms on the second floor 
of the two main wings have been cleverly 
devised, by a suggestion of fenestration, 
to avoid the cavernous effect of the usual 
out-door sleeping room. 

Аз a maker of gardens Mr. Shaw is 
peculiarly successful, and perhaps for 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN 


PLAN, RESIDENCE OF А. Н. MARKS, Е5О., AKRON, OHIO. 
Howard Shaw, 


Architect, 
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РБ, by Steffins. 


POOL IN FORECOURT OF THE A. H. 
Howard Shaw, Architect, 


the reason that he imparts to his garden 
designs something of the old world 
flavor. 

The forecourt of the Douglas house, 
for instance, albeit reminiscent of Vico- 
bello, is happily so, and strongly illustra- 
tive of two complementary qualities 
which, primarily, go to the making of 
good architectural gardening. The back- 
ground of poplars makes a splendid foil 
for the fountain and the terrace wall, 
while these in turn enhance by contrast 
the green behind them. 

In well-studied gardens of the formal, 
or even the semi-formal, type there must 
be an abiding conjecture as to whether 
the effect is that of architecture embel- 
lished by planting or that of planting 
embellished by architecture. Since the 
days of the Italian gardens perhaps no 
architects have mastered this principle 
of garden design so thoroughly or so 
powerfully as Lutyens and Mallows in 
England. As a composition, as a picture 
in three dimensions (which is the prob- 
lem of the landscape or garden design- 
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MARKS RESIDENCE, AKRON, OHIO. 


er), certainly this bit by Howard Shaw 
is technically and esthetically successful. 

In the matter of designing interiors 
Mr. Shaw shows not only greater archi- 
tectural individuality, but also a quality 
more nearly approaching consistency 
and personal style than he displays in 
the external aspect of his country houses. 

One feature stands out saliently, and 
though 1 may seem an inconsequential 
detail, yet it is so characteristic of the 
architect that any observant critic, notic- 
ing it, would instantly g guess that he was 
ina “Howard Shaw” house. Mr. Shaw 
seems to occupy a unique position in 
American architecture in his арргесіа- 
tion of the decorative value of orna- 
mental plaster. Many American archi- 
tects have availed themselves of the con- 
ventional "figured plaster" ceiling in 
geometrical arabesques, but it is hard to 
call to mind any (with the exception of 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson) who 
have utilized the more informal type of 
figured plaster work. 


Among the illustrations here, note 
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Photograph by Steffens. 


DETAIL OF ENTRANCE LOGGIA, RESIDENCE 
OF А. H. MARKS, ESQ, AKRON, OHIO. 
HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
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LIVING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF HUGH J. McBIRNEY. ESO., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 


should be made of the interiors shown 
of the Douglas, Marks, Barrell, Her- 
mann and Morris houses, where either 
frieze or ceiling beam has been made in- 
terestingly attractive with bands of cur- 
sive, free and informally conventional- 
ized ornament. 

The dining room of the Douglas house 
is very interesting, and shows not only 
Mr. Shaw’s characteristic decorative 
plaster work, but also a quaint and re- 
markably effective painted frieze above 
richly figured paneling. The excellent 
choice shown in the selection of light- 
ing fixtures is apparent in this, as in 
nearly all of Mr. Shaw’s work, and 
though this may seem outside the prov- 
ince of architecture proper, it is, none 
the less a particular in which many other- 
wise excellent interior schemes fail mis- 
erably. P 

An interesting impression can be re- 
corded as obtaining in Mr. Shaw’s соп- 

Т 


ception of an interior, be it rich or severe 
—an impression that it represents neither 
the style of any specific "period" of dec- 
oration, nor yet any entirely original 
style of the architect. These interiors 
suggest without representing—they have 
an atmosphere of traditional conserva- 
tism plus the "personal equation" of the 
architect. 

There is the same impression in the 
‘interiors of the Marks house—in the liv- 
ing room, perhaps, a more distinctly 
Iialian feeling, especially in the painted 
ceiling. By chance of the owner's pos- 
session, or by the perception of the archi- 
tect, the effect and character of many of 
Mr. Shaw's interiors are vastly en- 
hanced by the introduction of tapestries. 

The living room of the McBirney 
house is more like Mr. Shaw's earlier 
work than most of the other interiors 
shown. There is a delicate application 
of figured plaster on the ceiling, which 
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iends to throw the heavy mantel-piece 
entirely out of scale, although its broad 
expanses contribute toward the impres- 
sion of simplicity which was evidently 
desired throughout the house, as evi- 
denced by the treatment of the hall. 

Mr. Shaw, departing from his charac- 
teristic ено treatment, almost ef- 
fected a Georgian rendering in the din- 
ing room of the Hermann house, but 
asserted himself in the figured plaster 
frieze, informal and pleasantly decora- 
tive. Again, worthy of note is the nicety 
of scale in the lighting fixtures. 

It is unfortunate that the architectural 
excellence of the library in the Morris 
house has been spoiled by the compara- 
tive triviality in scale of the pictures; as 
well as the restless diversity in their 
sizes and their frames. Here is an in- 
stance in which the architect might ex- 
cusably have wished to carry out the 
entire room, for none but a certain kind 
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of picture in a certain kind of frame 
can dwell in harmony and accord with 
an all-paneled wall. 

Returning again to ideas of simplic- 
ity, there is the entrance hall of the 
Coonley house—an interior in which an 
interesting beam and plank ceiling seems 
to suggest more of Wilson Eyre’s me- 
diaevalism than we generally associate 
with Howard Shaw. Also there is a 
flavor of modern English domestic ar- 
chitecture, a reminder of Voysey or 
Baillie Scott, yet withal a rendering by 
no means out of place on American soil, 
and one which is readily and wholly ac- 
ceptable on sight, regardless of sugges- 
tion or precedent. 

Broadly speaking, Mr. Shaw’s ideas in 
the design of interiors seem to show a 
tendency in the direction of the English 
domestic type, though there is too much 
originality in them to give aptness to 
any strict comparison. We have grown 


DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF С, Н. HERMANN, ESQ.. GLENCOE, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect, 
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so habitually used to tracing architect- 
ural derivations that it is doubtful 1f 
we are in a sufficiently independent re- 
ceptive mental attitude to recognize orig- 
inal architecture in this country if we 
were confronted with it. 

Upon analysis it wil be found that 
Mr. Shaw's sense of scale and appro- 
priateness in interior details finds more 
evident expression than in exterior de- 
tails. A general appropriateness makes 
itself felt—a sense which is derived no 
less from pleasing detail than from 
pleasing proportions. No superficially 
architectural embellishments can save 
a room which, in itself, 15 "the wrong 
shape." 

Speaking without regard to "style," as 
such, in Mr. Shaw's work, but of his 
mannerism in detailing, an interesting 
observation as to scale might be made. 
Тоо often his execution does not keep 
pace with his idea, or stated in different 


Howard Shaw, 
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terms, it is not that he places a final 
urn where it does not belong, but rather 
that he does not always select the right 
kind of urn. Тће detail is skilfully ap- 
propriate in its relation to the design as 
a whole, but lacks the proper sort of 
finesse in itself, which is illustrated in 
the garden front of the C. H. Hermann 
house. The garlands in the lunettes 
of the arches are, theoretically, logical 
decorations, but give the impression of 
being out of scale. 

There is this to be said, however, of 
Mr. Shaw's detail, even when it seems 
most unacademic — that there is a 
"quaintness" almost approaching, at 
times, the primitive or archaic. This qual- 
ity is very noticeable again in the gar- 
lands which are introduced above the 
entrance of the А. Н. Marks house—a 
building which shows, in other respects, 
far more "manner" than most of the 
other houses illustrated. How pleasant, 
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THE HALL, RESIDENCE OF PRENTISS COONLEY, ESQ. LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Architect, 
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RESIDENCE OF EDWARD MORRIS, ESQ. С 
Howard Shaw, Architect, 
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RESIDENCE OF T. E. WILSON, Е50., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect, 
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RESIDENCE OF COL. С. W. FRENCH, DAVENPORT, IA. 


Howard Shaw, Architect. 


for instance, is the rendering of the 
court-yard, and how well disposed the 
larger masses of the house. 

When Mr. Shaw is engaged in a ren- 
dering of an English style, as in the 
Edward Morris house, there 1s apparent 
a more conservative feeling, a regard 
not only for whatever tradition might 
be involved in the work in hand, but a 
greater evidence of a sense of scale. 
That this English work is sincere there 
is по doubt, for it often plays ап.ип- 
expected part in some building other- 
wise designed in different vein. That 
Mr. Shaw's renderings of it, however, 
are always what might be strictly ac- 
cepted as scholarly, does not follow. It 
seems unduly obvious to say that a stone 
porte-cochere would have been more 
appropriate for the entrance of the Ed- 
ward Morris house than the glass and 
iron marquise, and yet the marquise 
could probably be explained as a conces- 
sion to some fancy of the owner, for the 
architect must always occupy a position 
in which he is at once blamed for va- 
garies and credited with merits not his 
own. 


ЇЇ criticism. 1s made of Mr. Shaw's 
mannerism of detail, however, this can- 
not, if intelligent, be made unreservedly. 
Even if much of the detail of those 
houses illustrated here can be called un- 
studied, there is much in its freedom 
and its expression of individuality to 
commend it, for there 15 usually more 
value in originality than in absolute de- 
pendence on precedent. Mr. Shaw's de- 
tail 1s admirably just ш as far as it 
is a sincere expression of a sincere 
belief on his part. There is something 
in it which seems to vaguely suggest the 
modern German—a certain fulness of 
form and certain assurance (sometimes 
overdone) which characterizes some of 
the most recent developments of Ger- 
man architecture. 

Despite a rather confusing impression, 
resulting from the apparent diversity of 
Mr. Shaw’s work, as shown here, it will 
be found upon careful study that, in the 
main, the architect has adhered with 
general consistency to certain broad ar- 
chitectural ideas. 

His conception of the country house is 
neither that of an secessionistic eccentric 
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or of a conservative copyist. Evidently 
he is primarily concerned in building a 
dwelling, and he usually succeeds in 
making it at once livable, dignified and 
picturesque. Perhaps the basic incom- 
patability of the dignified and pictur- 
esque is reconciled nowhere more suc- 
cessfully than in Mr. Shaw's treat- 
ment of the country house. He has 
frankly recognized it as a problem, ac- 
cepted it as such, and abided by its lim- 
itations no less than he has improved 
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upon his possibilities. If his conception 
of dignity does not approach that ої 
Charles A. Platt; її 15 equally true that 
his conception of purely picturesque 
values does not approach that of Wilson 
Eyre. He treads the middle ground, and, 
being neither an extremist nor a conserv- 
ative, succeeds in being individual and 
fresh in his architectural outlook with- 
out being eccentric, and in being some- 
thing of a student of precedent without 
being stupid. 


RESIDENCE OF R. C. SCHAFFNER, Е50., HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect, 


HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN OF THE LATE У. D. DOUGLAS, ESO., 
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THE FORECOURT, RESIDENCE OF THE LATE 
W. D. DOUGLAS, ESQ., LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN. 


HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT, 
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RESIDENCE OF 
ILL. 
ARCHITECT. 


GLENCOE, 


GARDEN FRONT, 
H. HERMANN, ESQ, 
HOWARD SHAW, 
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EMBLEMATIC NORSE 
THE NEW YORK CUSTOMS HOUSE. 


JOHANNES 5. GELERT， 


CASS GILBERT, 


FIGURE FOR 


SCULPTOR. 
ARCHITECT. 
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THE WORK OF 


QUHANNES S. mL. 


CHARL d HENRY DOR R. 


ONE FEELS the spirit of the Norseland, 
the courage and resolute will of the 
north, the songs of the sagas of legend- 
ary lore in the majestic figure of the 
daughter of the Vikings typifying Den- 
mark, which ornaments the United 
States Custom House, New York, а 
figure of heroic stature, carved in Ten- 
nessee marble by Johannes S. Gelert, 
and an imposing example of this Dan- 
ish-American sculptor's art. 

There is something more than marble 
in this robust figure of the Norseland, 
clad in the medieval costume of the 
period. about the year 1000 and clasping 
a boat hook of the Vikings in her hand. 
It reflects the indomitable heroism and 
virile character of the hardy northland- 
ers, this Viking's daughter. It also re- 
veals the sculptor's inclination toward 
interpreting the Norse mythology, while 
the lines of beauty suggest the student 
"ої Thorwaldsen. 


8 


In his boyhood days, Johannes Gelert, 
the son of Ludwig Christian Frederick 
Gelert, Court Jeweler to Emperor Dom 
Pedro, of Brazil, thought he heard the 
call of the sea, and went to Copenhagen 
from his native town of Nybel in Den- 
mark, which is now a province of Prus- 
sia. Wandering about the docks of 
Copenhagen he endeavored to find a 
berth on board ship, but he did not en- 
counter any captain who encouraged his 
ambitions to become a sailor. 

So he happened to meet a wood carver 
in the Danish city, who gave him em- 
ployment, and the young Dane, who 
wanted to be a sailor became so inter- 
ested in wood carving and modeling in 
clay that he forgot the call of the sea 
and continued the craft of wood-carving 
for some four years and 3n his spare 
time studied art in the Royal Academy 
at Copenhagen. Thus he began his ca- 
reer in the pursuit of art and while a 
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CARYATID FIGURE. 
Johannes 5. Gelert, Sculptor. 


student in Copenhagen he was commis- 
sioned to decorate one of the theatres in 
that city, and executed a series of dec- 
orative figures representing the history 
of music. His first important commis- 
sion soon followed after receiving 
medals at the Danish Academy, and he 
went to Paris, where he exhibited in 
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the Salon a colossal group in sculpture 
representing the god Thor of Norse my- 
thology, which attracted much favorable 
attention. 

He was then chosen to execute a series 
of decorations for the Palace Trocadero 
in Paris, and afterwards returned to 
his home city of Copenhagen. 

In 1882 he received а scholarship 
from the Danish Government, and vis- 
ited Rome, where he continued his study 
of art and occasionally completed an ex- 
ample of sculpture. 

While in Rome he modelled a group 
of sculpture, which he called “The Lit- 
tle Architect," a work not unlike a tale 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Here, 
carved in marble, are two little children 
at play, and “The Little Architect” is 
about to transform a mound of sand with 
his wand into a castle, a fanciful theme, 
and invested with the spirit of childhood 
by the sculptor. Later the group was 
exhibited at the Philadelphia Art Club, 
where “Тһе Little Architect” received а 
gold medal, and the Committee on Se- 
lection chose the piece of sculpture for 
representation at the Paris Exposition. 

In 1887 Gelert sailed for America and 
upon his arrival in this country called at 
the studios of. Augustus St. Gaudens 
and J. Q. A. Ward, but much to his sur- 
prise both of these distinguished sculp- 
tors were away from town for the sum- 
mer, something unheard of in Denmark. 

Then the Danish artist proceeded to 
Philadelphia and Boston and finally ar- 
rived in Chicago, where, by chance, he 
met a fellow countryman, who inform- 
ed him of the proposed Haymarket 
monument, planned for that city. 

Gelert was finally awarded the com- 
mission and at the World's Columbian 
Exposition was not only represented by 
important examples of his sculpture, but 
was also appointed a member of the In- 
ternational Jury of Award. 

His statue of "Neptune" was exhib- 
ited in the Court of Honor, and his 
dramatic group, “Тһе Struggle for 
Work," an emotional portrayal of the 
strife in the field of labor—also met with 
wide popular approval. 

In the semi-classical figure of “Gothic 
Art," which was carved in Indiana lime- . 
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stone for the Museum of Fine Arts, St. 
Louis (the building by Cass Gilbert) 15 
an example of beauty and rhythm ої 
line and subtle modelling. | 

It is a graceful figure, this maiden of 
Gothic Art, who is clasping in one arm 
the model of an ancient shrine, presum- 
ably enclosing a relic from some far- 
away clime, and withal revealing a clas- 
sic note in the art of the sculptor. 

This figare ornaments the portals of 
the Fine Агїз Musuem in the Missouri 
metropolis, where it stands symbolical of 
the art of bygone ages. 

Often the arrangement of the drapery 
enveloping a figure enchances the ex- 
pression, and, for instance, this effect 1s 
revealed in the life-size figure of ‘‘Inter- 
cession," which was designed for a tomb 
in Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Although 
an early commission, it illustrates the 
sculptor's skill in the modelling of the 
figure, the expression of appeal, which 
is accentuated by the folds of the drap- 
ery. 'The figure was designed for Mr. 
Е. У. 上 kesen，a fellow countryman of 
the artist, and is In terra cotta. 

Another figure designed for a tomb 15 
the Caryatid, which is executed in light 
gray granite and mounted on a pedestal, 
with the inscription "Hope." The figure, 
which is one of a series of four made 
for the Furman family, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, is holding a flower bud in 
the left hand, symbolical of hope. These 
Caryatids are supporting a canopy over 
the sarcophagus. 

At the Nashville Centennial Exposi- 
tion, the South honored the Danish 
sculptor by awarding him a gold medal 
for his figure of “A Wounded Ameri- 
can Soldier." The model for this sol- 
dierly figure was the son of a well- 
known American General, who partici- 
pated in the Civil War. It is an ex- 
tremely effective composition, natural in 
pose and withal suggests a modern an- 
tique. 

On the western facade of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, de- 
signed by McKim, Mead and White. are 
four colossal figures typifying Roman 
civilization, by Johannes Gelert, and 
comparatively recent examples of his 
art. 
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ROALAN 


ORATOR, FOR THE BROOKLYN 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Johannes 5. Gelert, Sculptor. 

McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 


Here stand the figures of Augustus, a 
classic type of the Roman period: Jus- 
штап in Byzantine costume, and carry- 
ing a book of historic days; Julius 
Caesar, the Roman Statesman, and Ci- 
cero, the Roman orator, who stands 
with scroll in one hand, perchance the 
manuscript of some famous oration, a 
souvenir of the intellectual prowess of 
Roman civilization. 

All of these figures were designed by 


THE ЕМРЕВОК AUGUSTUS AND THE 
ORATOR CICERO, FOR THE BROOKLYN 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
JOHANNES S. GELERT, SCULPTOR. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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the sculptor to conform to the architec- 
ture of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences and to harmonize with the 
architectural lines of the edifice. The 
modelling of the figure of Augustus is 
skillful, and the ornamentation of the 
cuirass worn by the Roman reveals an 
original design by the sculptor. 

It may be interesting to note here 
that the late Francis D. Millet, the 


FIGURE FOR А 
MAUSOLEUM. 
johannes S. Gelert, Sculptor. 


"INTERCESSION," 


“СОТНЇС ART," AN ALLEGORICAL FIGURE. 
Johannes S. Gelert, Sculptor. 


American artist, loaned several togas 
from his collection to the sculptor while 
he was engaged in modelling the figures 
of Julius Caesar and Cicero. 

“То model in clay is only child's play, 
but to get a commission is a hard prop- 
osition" is the title of a fanciful vignette 
in the sculptor's studio. It portrays two 
children who are engaged in modelling 
the classic head of a goddess of tradi- 
tion. Allurine 1s this conceit of the 
sculptor, which again reveals the versa- 
tility of his art, and also illustrates, in 
a serio-humorous vein, a truth known 
to almost every artist. 
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Another series of sketches expressing 
the joyousness of childhood include sev- 
eral figures of the sculptor's children. 

These original studies show a group 
of children at play in a variety of inter- 
esting poses. One of the little figurines 
in the series was appreciated abroad, for 
it was secured by the Art Society of 
Copenhagen. 

Among the numerous designs of in- 
terest in the sculptors studio аге 
sketches and studies in preliminary stage 
appropriate for city parks or municipal 
buildings. One of these 15 a model for 
a colossal dual fountain, symbolical in 
theme and set in a Roman pergola. 

Mounted on his fleet-winged Pegasus, 
Apollo stands with lute in hand, riding 
over a huge boulder, and grouped 
around the rock of Helicon are the fig- 
ures of the nine muses and the graces. 
Here may be noted Terpsichore, Melpo- 
mene, Cleo and Euterpe attired іп 
flowing Grecian costumes, picturesque 
figures in this ornamental design for a 
classic fountain. 

A battle between the gods of the 
Norseland and the monsters of anti- 
quity forms a mythological theme por- 
trayed in а bas-relief, another study 
noted in the atelier of the sculptor. 

"Westward the star of empire takes 
its way," and in the west the art of 
Gelert is represented by several notable 
examples of this Danish sculptor. 

In Lincoln Park, Chicago, is Gelert's 
seated figure of Hans Christian Ander- 


sen, а countryman of the artist. Тһе 
celebrated author of fairy romances be- 
ing depicted with a tablet and pencil, 
and near by is the "Ugly Duckling," 
suggested by one of the Danish writer's 
creations. 

There is a similarity in a way be- 
tween these two Danes, the author and 
the sculptor. Judged by a number of 
his juvenile subjects, his statuettes of 
children for which he has a penchant. 
Gelert might be called the Andersen in 
the realm of sculpture. 

Aside from the Andersen statue, 
Gelert is also represented in Lincoln 
Park by a large bust of Beethoven. 

Among other examples of the sculp- 
tors work in portraiture is a bust in 
marble of the distinguished journalist, 
Joseph Medill. the late editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune. 

Another interesting example of por- 
trait statuary is the heroic figure of 
Genera] U. S. Grant, which stands in 
Galena, Illinois, the home of the na- 
tional hero before and after the Civil 
War. Veterans of the great conflict be- 
tween the North and South declare this 
statue to be a most intimate likeness of 
the illustrious soldier. 

A statuette of a hero of another na- 
tionality is of the Greek Theseus, which 
was awarded a gold medal in Philadel- 
phia. It portrays the Greek hero asking 
for the hand of Ariadne, and was in- 
cluded in the sculpture exhibit at the 
recent Winter Academy. 
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IN THE NEW Medinah Temple recently, 
erected for the Masonic order of the 
Mystic Shrine in Chicago, is found one 
of those rare instances in which a build- 
ing designed in a historical style remote 
from our twentieth-century civilization 
and ideals seems logical and in harmony 
with its surroundings. This result, no 
doubt, 15 due in part to the restraint and 
artistic balance manifested in the use of 
architectural and decorative detail, and 
in part to the peculiar requirements of 
the Shrine order, requirements that it 
was necessary to observe in any event. 


Arabic design runs easily into exuber- 
ance while buildings of the Arabic period 
are, more often than not, characterized 
by a lack of organic perfection, and are 
illogical structurally. In the excellence 
of its plan and construction the Medinah 
Temple is thoroughly modern, while 
the Arabic elements are so woven 
into the design as to become an integral 
part of it. This building is, in fact, a 
modern structure, with Arabic decorative 
expression, just as the Shrine itself is an 
organization modern in its ideals, but 
possessing an Arabic ritual. 
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The ground area covered by the build- 
ing 1s an even half block, or, to be exact, 
218 feet north and south by 150 feet east 
and west. The main entrance 15 on Cass 
street. With the exception of the base- 
ment, the greater part of the space, prob- 
ably 90 per cent, 1s utilized for the audi- 
torium, the largest and most impressive 
in the West. Тһе seating capacity of 
this auditorium, forty-two hundred, is 
misleading as to the true dimensions. 
since a large amount of seating capacity 
15 lost through the extension of the stage 
beyond the proscenium for a distance of 
about fifty feet, and from the fact that 
the seating system of the main floor does 
not extend unde- the balcony. This form 
of stage is required for the classes and 
entertainments of the Shrine, while the 
space under the balcony is reserved for 
checking rooms and parlors. With the 
stage and the main floor seating arranged 
as in an ordinary theatre, this auditorium 
would have a seating capacity of over 
seven thousand. The various rooms re- 
quired for the business of the Shrine are 
ingeniously grouped along the borders 
and in the corners of the building. The 
basement is utilized as a banquet hall, 
with a seating capacity of twenty-three 
hundred. 

In considering the architectural and 
decorative treatment of this building, it 
is well to bear in mind that some features 
necessarily occur that are important to 
members of this secret order, but are 
not of special significance to others. It 
is believed that no member of the Shrine, 
or that no layman, for that matter, who 
knows something of the ideals of this 
order, would ever mistake the building 
for other than what it is. At the same 
time the building is in harmony with its 
surroundings. The noting of two such 
facts as these 1s, in a way, commendation 
as great as can be given any architectur- 
al design. In general effect, the exterior 
is brown, the color of the brick and most 
of the terra cotta. But monotony of 
color is effectively avoided by the use 
of red, yellow, blue, white and gold, ap- 
pled with the boldness characteristic 
of Arabic design. АП forms of arch 
common to Mahometan architecture—the 
semicircular, horseshoe, pointed апа 


keel—are employed ш the exterior. At 
all the entrances the  horseshoe arch, 
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MAIN ENTRANCE AND TOWER, MEDINAII TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects. 


slightly pointed, is used. The historic 
Arabic inscription, "There is no God but 
Allah," repeated as an ornament, forms 
a border around the rectangle of the 
main entrance. This inscription 15 in the 
Italic Arabic characters, and is copied 
from the Alhambra. Aside from this in- 
scription there is no actual copving in 
the entire building, the, decoration and 
ornament being worked out ia the spirit 
of Arabic design, rather than in direct 
imitation of it. The decorative details 
of the exterior are of terra cotta, in 
standard finish, with the exception of the 


inscription, which 1s white enameled terra 
cotta. 

The general form of the building is 
rectangular to the second-floor level. 
Above this level the outline, exclusive of 
the towers, follows the curved form of 
the auditorium, eliminating floor space. 
for which there 1s no specific need, and 
adding to the picturesque effect of the 
exterior. It will be noted that, contrary 
to the most common Arabic precedents, 
there is no wall decoration, the decora- 
tive treatment being confined to en- 
trances, windows, cornices and domes. 
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At the same time, the exterior, as а 
whole, is rich in decorative effect, while 
there is a decided decorative value 
even іп the blank wall spaces. Тһе lat- 
ter feature 1s evidently due to the modi- 
Пед form of Flemish bond used in the 
brick work. In this form of bond 
the brick are laid in “four-to-one” 
units, each stretcher cgnsisting of four 
ordinary brick, and each header of two 
brick of the ordinary cross-section but 
sixteen inches in length. The units are 
formed with close joints, and are sep- 
arated by joints three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness. The corner domes have 
pointed-arch sections. They are formed 
of terra-cotta panels, wrought in elab- 
orate Arabesques, and supported on 
curved steel ribs. 

The principal feature of the building 
is the auditorium, all other parts being 
subordinate to this. It is, therefore, in 
the auditorium that the most important 
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features in plan and decorative effect are 
to be found. In an interior of this size— 
a block long and nearly half a block in 
width from the proscenium to the east 
wall—with a ceiling fifty feet above floor 
level, and supported by only two visible 
columns—with a bare stage projecting 
far into the seating area—a barnlike ef- 
fect might easily result. This interior, 
on the contrary, produces an effect both 
of compactness and spaciousness. Aside 
from three dominant features—the heav- 
ily beamed ceiling, the domes and the 
mural painting over the proscenium— 
the decoration is simple, ccnsisting main- 
ly of slender borders, cornerpieces in the 
wall and ceiling panels, and a somewhat 
elaborate border in bas relief around the 
rectangles of the proscenium. 

The beaming of the ceiling gives a 
wealth of detail to what would otherwise 
be a dead expanse of surface, and, what 
is of equal importance, it expresses 
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CORNER TOWER. МЕРІХАН TEMPLE, CIIICAGO, 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects. 


structure in such a way that no one who 
gives thought to such matters could be 
mistaken as to the form of construction 
of this ceiling. This construction con- 
sists of a system of steel trusses, between 
which are framed secondary trusses and 
girders. The exact location of each truss 
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and its function in the structure is easily 
followed 1n the beaming. А truss having 
a span of 9275 feet extends from each 
column to a support in the proscenium 
wall, while a similar truss connect the 
two columns. These trusses furnish pri- 
mary support for the central portion of 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects. 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE ON OHIO STREET, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects. 


the ceiling. The columns are of rein- 
forced concrete. 

The central dome is the most striking 
feature of the entire building, and is an 
object of rare beauty when illuminated 
by the chandelier, twelve feet in diam- 


eter, suspended from its center. This 
dome has an inner and outer shell, with 
an inside diameter of fifty feet. It is 
supported on curved steel trusses, each 
truss being nine feet deep at the ceiling 
line and three feet deep at the crown ої 
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the dome. Here again, in the visible ribs 
of the dome, 1s found an unmistakable 
expression of structure. These ribs carry 
no ornament, and thus serve to empha- 
size the rich decoration of the included 
panels. The decorative value of the 
dome is still further enhanced by the 
stained glass windows, in green, red and 
gold, with which each of the panels is 
pierced. Аз is usual in large audito- 
riums, artificial lighting 1s depended on 
for illumination, the windows being de- 
signed more for decorative effect than for 
illuminating purposes. In addition to the 
chandelier suspended from the central 
dome, each of the other domes carries a 
smaller сћапдећег, while a cluster of 
lights 15 placed in the center of each ceil- 
ing panel. 

Тће requirement of the Mahometan 
creed prohibiting the representation, even 
conventionalized, of human or animal 
forms, is rigidly observed in all parts of 
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the building except in the parlors and 
smoking rooms. The effect sought in 
these rooms is one of quiet and repose. 
Brown апа” green аге Ше dominant 
notes in the color scheme. In the north 
parlors the floors are of brown and 
white tile, the wainscoting 1s light brown, 
and the hangings are green. 

The entire building, with the exception 
of the slight digression noted in the par- 
lors. is carried out consistently іп the 
Arabic style, a style as far removed from 
present-day requirements as could well 
be imagined. In spite of this fact the de- 
sign carries with 1t the conviction that it 
is the logical solution of this particular 
problem. Тһе building is composed of 
permanent materials throughout. А qual- 
ity worthy of particular note is the hon- 
esty observed in the use of materials, all 
the brick, terra-cotta and concrete being 
frankly such. and not imitations of some 
other material. 


THE NORTHEAST PARLOR, MEDINAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILI. 
Huehl and Schmid, Architects, 


ENTRANCE DETAIL OF A HOUSE АТ 

ОАК PARK, SHOWING А REASONABLE 

MAXIMUM  OVERHANG FOR EAVES. 
(See illustration on page 354.) 
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THREE FACTORS determine the appear- 
ance of your roof—design, color and 
texture. 

If the first is not good, no degree of 
beauty in the two latter can save you. 

Now that we are assured that archi- 
tects—even the busiest ones—do read, 
here's hoping that these lines may be 
read by some of the fellows who are 
careless above the eaves-line, and, judg- 
ing from the cuts in the architectural 
journals, there are a good many of them. 

The roof is eminently a characteristic 
and cardinal feature of domestic archi- 
tecture. A study of the "Orders" may 
teach you a better sense of scale and pro- 
portion, but it stops at the roof. 

In large monumental work, good simple 
roofing usually follows from the neces- 
sary symmetry and balance of the plan. 


But these houses, 
with their bays, 
dormers, porches 


and attic rooms, are 
quite another sort 
of problem 

The house must 
be comfortable and 
"homey —not too 
hard and arrogant 
in its feeling, and 
these former quali- 
ties can seldom be 
provided in a strict- 
ly formal and regu- 


lar plan. 
Yet the ground 
plan outline — ex- 


cepting in its minor 
features — deter- 
mines the roof 
plan, and, therefore, 
the roof lines and 
sur faces, while 


these in turn go far cuis ас, 
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So-called ‘‘jerken-head’’ type of gable roof de- 
rived from old thatched form. 
variation of the simple gable, 
rather effective, and a protection to the upper 
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toward making or marring the mass of 
the house viewed as a whole. 

Іп making plan studies for a house 
of any size, above that readily covered 
Бу а box-shaped апа plain lidded 
scheme, every conscientious designer re- 
Jects otherwise perfectly good floor ar- 
rangements because they lead to fussy, 
forced or awkward looking roofs. 

The square, or almost square type of 
house, he finds to be peculiarly difficult 
in its total mass. 

As a covering for such a plan he finds 
a hip roof too nearly pyramidal without 
any ridge line worth mentioning. 

His only salvation, and this is often 
but partial, lies in adopting a plain 
gabled treatment with a ridge line that 
counts toward ameliorating the boxiness 
of his mass. 

In houses large enough to have a de- 
cidedly dominant 
longitudinal dimen- 
sion, either of two 
paths may be 
chosen, as to de- 
sign. The roof may 
be hipped or gabled, 
and from either 
path he may fol- 
low various related 
bypaths as to pitch, 
projection of eaves 
and the details of 
their treatme nt, 
Usually his roof 
must be more or 
less mussed up with 
dormers, the bane 
of American do- 
mestic architecture, 
J ‘yet apparently a nec- 
essary evil, at least 
in houses of the 
smaller and more 
economical type. 


An illogical 
but sometimes 


| ELEVATION 


TWO ROUGH SKETCHES SHOWING 

(1) IN ELEVATION, 
As a troublesome feature of roof de- 
sign, these will be discussed later. 

If there must be finished rooms ш the 
attic, or roof space, a gabled type of 
roof 1s usually indicated at the outset for 
adequate light and air. 

It is, however, true that a hipped 
roofed scheme when of rather broad and 
generous dimensions may be dormered 
quietly and sufficiently for cross-draught 
in attic servants' quarters. 

5o, there can be no hard and fast prac- 
tical rule to guide one's choice of the 
first two paths. 

Often it 1s a question of personal pre- 
dilection and feeling; of the look which 
one desires to give his building in rela- 
tion to its site and environment. 

Broadly, hip roofing, with its continu- 
ously level eaves line 1s the serene and 
quiet scheme. With umbrageous eaves, 
it is reminiscent of Italy and Spain, until 
too sharp in pitch as adopted when it 
becomes heavy-looking and cries for 
gables, or for a flattening of pitch at the 
eaves to emphasize the feeling that the 
main rafters rest solidly upon the sup- 
porting walls. 

In the French chateawx of the best 
Gothic and early Renaissance periods, 
this change of pitch was always ex- 
quisitely given, albeit the overhang of 
eaves was modestly and trimly Northern, 
suggesting cloud and snow, rather than 
sunshine and rain, as do the spreading 
eaves ої Italy. 


(2) ІМ 


PERSPECTIVE. 


In general, roofs of steep pitch sug- 
gest eaves of very moderate projection. 

At the present time, we seem to be 
going 1n rather strongly for roofs of low 
or moderate pitch with eaves which are 
wide, often to the point of exaggeration. 
In this pursuit of heavy shadow, some 
designers apparently forget that bed 
rooms as habitable apartments need a 
certain amount of diréct sunlight. 

For the average house, a roof over- 
hang of three to four feet will give ample 
shade and shadow during the heat of a 
summer's day and cover small bays or 
other minor offsets in the plan while al- 
lowing a fair measure of morning and 
afternoon sunshine to enter directly. 

Hipped roofs seldom take kindly to a 
very irregular or broken plan. But 
where gables serve to open up attic space, 
a projecting unit in the plan is often 
valuable, if properly subordinated to the 
principal mass. 

A gable, secondary to the main roof, 
which does not correspond to a break in 
the plan, however slight, always has a 
rather forced, awkward and illogical ap- 


pearance. Yet, it is a common feature ої 
carpenter-built houses and of some 
others. 


But carpenter builders are, alas, not 
the only sinners against good roof design. 
Unity and harmony are recognized by 
the good workman as among the first 
governing laws of every art, however 
variously he may interpret them, or even 
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An awkward gable roof lacking preparation in the second floor plan for the cross-gable on the side, 


which is too large in proportion. 


seem to violate 
them in his crea- 
tive work. 

If he be not a 
genius, his har- 
monies should be 
simple and obvious 
rather than occuit 
от Wagnerian, 
verging upon dis- 
cord. 

There is in one 
of our great cities a 
large group of modern college buildings 
designed on Gothic lines, several of 
which are object lessons in inharmonious 
roofing. Hips and gables quarrel with 
each other upon the same building and 
the roofs of one building quarrel with 
another. Only a uniformity of material 
and a general similarity of pitch hold 
them in any semblance of good order. 

Better flat roofs above an attic story 
than such a jarring striving for the pic- 
turesque. 


Eaves rather too wide and heavy, and the roof 
marred by the large central dormer. 


The sketch shows a better treatment. 


A not uncom- о 
mon type of roof, 
which to the 
writer, is always 
awkward and 
stupid in appear- 
ance and which is 
seldom justified by 
practical consider- 


ation is the trun- 
cated roof with 
a flat central 
deck. 


Happily the Mansard roofed cottage 
is a thing of the past, but American Col- 
onial traditions have such lasting force 
in our domestic architecture that many 
homes are still being built with central 
railed decks. (The Cupola period, 
thank goodness, was short lived.) They 
remind me of a criticism made by the late 
Prof. Eugene Létang upon a design for a 
monumental entrance to a park by a 
member of the second-year class in de- 
sign at "Tech" some twenty odd years 


The use of a gambrel roof above two full stories 
gives a heavy and barn-like effect, even if the 
house (antike the illustration) is well designed 

in itself. 


A clumsy and over-eaved dormer effect common 


in many American suburbs. И is a type of 
"real estate" house, built to sell. 
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ago, а feature of which was а crowning 
balustrade. I£ any of the company of 
successful architects, who had in those 
days, the good fortune to be under his 
instruction, chances to read this, they can 
supply the sarcastic tone and peculiar 
French accent with which he ejaculated 
as he turned to this design: Ha!—this 
fellow has а bal-us-trade! Who goes 
there? No body.” 

And thus it is with the balustraded, 
new—Colonial roof—nobody goes there. 

And the puny wooded balustrade 
catches and holds the snow, the joints 
open and the wood goes to decay. 

Dormers have been already referred to 
as a necessary evil. They are not always 


~ 


A house by Spencer and Powers at Oak Park, Ill., 
Roofed with light red shingle tiles 


of eaves. 
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ness which are not plainly outside the 
pale of esthetic law. 

Most offences in roofing can be set 
down in words so that even the interested 
laynıan can open his eyes, and see ш 
daily walks what to condemn and what to 
praise—what to avold when he builds. 

The heavy-eaved, exaggerated dormer. 
It is one of a large Company in the 
“solid mahogany” village of Oak Park, 
and there speak a lot of Oak Parks archi- 
tecturally remote from Cook County, ПІ. 

Most of these dormers are planted in 
the center of pyramidal hipped roofs and 
are gabled. 

Harmony demands that all roofs, large 
and small, major and minor, be of one 


showing a reasonable maximum for the overhang 
and moulded hips. The main roof has a pitch 


of 5 in 8, апа a maximum overhang of about four feet. 


so. It is true they distort the quiet simp- 
lieity ої a good roof. But when well 
placed and designed, they often add to 
it a touch of interest and piquancy. 

It has seemed hardiy necessary to 1- 
lustrate here with photographs the сћаг- 
acteristically bad types of roofs and dor- 
mers. They are abundant in every sub- 
urb from Boston to San Francisco, and 
their variety 15 exceeding. 

They break the laws of unity and har- 
mony, in many and various ways, and it 
is oftener easier to say that they do not 
please the eye, than to say just why. 

These are shades of architectural bad- 


family on one building. All hips or ай 
gables. 

An artist can depart from this rule in 
certain cases without producing an un- 
pleasant discord in his mass composition, 
but it is always well for him to hesitate. 
Small dormers which repeat against a 
rather ample background of roof surface 
may be either flat topped, hipped or 
gabled—regardless of the treatment of 
the main roof, particularly if the latter 
be of sufficient pitch to rise above the 
dormer skyline, except at very close 
range. 

Of course, it does really seem almost 


РНЕ НТ ЕСТОКАРЕКБООКР: 


absurd to attempt to design ог to advise 
another to design by rule, when the only 
rules which can be formulated in any 
field of art are subject to more excep- 
tions than rules for the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the English language. 

But, nevertheless, occasional sad lapses 
on the part of well-known architects of 
acknowledged artistic power show the 
value of a good general rule in case of 
doubt. 

Mistakes or weaknesses in mass com- 
position and roof design not readily de- 
tected in elevations, are usually disclosed 
at once in a mathematically correct per- 
spective study. 
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wishes to design in a perspective study 
that which can be translated back into 
working drawings, and when mastered 
through frequent use, it is at least as 
rapid as any other. 

Ї to return to Ше roof. 

A roof, let us say, over a good spacious 
attic, lighted by gable end and dormer 
windows. 

What do you require of the dormers? 
Light, cross draught, and, in the attic, 
bed room elbow гоот at least, and рег- 
haps space for a dresser or a writing 
desk, with a clear height enough for head 
room and a trifle to spare. 

The smaller and less conspicuous the 


A shingle roof with close-trimmed gable end, and eaves carried across it to accentuate the low hori- 


zontal lines of the cottage. 
steep roof. 


Rough free-hand perspective sketches 
are of comparatively little value аз а 
check upon composition in plan and ele- 
vation of houses, or building of any type 
in which the roof 1s an important and 
conspicuous feature. 

One always “fakes” these sketches— 
though perhaps unconsciously, to please 
his fancy as to the look of his building, 
and the broadest faking or the widest 
margin of freehand inaccuracy is in the 
roof. 

With an accurate perspective, one can 
go back to his sketch elevations and cor- 
rect them or discard before going too far 
with a mediocre scheme. 

50 1 say to the young architect: get 
the habit of studying your work in ac- 
curate perspective. The perspective plan 
method 1s the most convenient where one 


The hip-roofed dormers are 


inconspicuous against the rather 


dormers the quieter and more restful the 
roof as a whole. 

With a minimum height for practical 
use window sills set well up from the 
floor and an inconspicuous roof of its 
own, the scale of your dormers for the 
house of moderate cost will take care of 
itself. And at least two dormers on one 
side of a roof, unless set closely together, 
are better than one. 

If several attic windows must be had 
close together, one broad single dormer 
is better than a crowded effect, both 
structurally, as well as in appearance. 

For the small house, flat-topped metal 
decked dormers are, as a rule, less con- 
spicuous in scale and close-range sky- 
line than those with pitched roofs. This 
type of dormer is common in modern 
English domestic work. 
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In our own work we often see much 
striving for the cleverly odd or pictur- 
esque in dormers and dormer roofs. It 
is only in the small house of the "story 
and a half cottage type" with its rather 
steep roof and low eaves line that ag- 
gressively picturesque dormers may be 
rather effective, and a virtue thereby 
made of their importance in the plan of 
the bed room floor. So much for form. 
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Тһе masonry сһагасїег ої а stucco coated house 
of hollow tile is emphasized by the substitution 
of tile coped gable ends for overhanging verges. 

What of color and texture? А birds- 
eye view of a close-built typical Ameri- 
can village or suburb, discloses a sad gray 
patchwork of roofs, unrelieved by cheer- 
ful color, except for a bit of lively but 
foreshortened wall here and there. 

How different the warm ruddy roofing 
of a typical English or German town. 
Cheap lumber has deprived us largely 
hitherto of color as a beautifier of our 
roofs. 

Not that shingled roof always lacks 
beauty of color to the extent that neutral 
tones are colors. 

Artists delight in the cool, delicately 
dappled and undulating textured roofs 
bleached by the salt air of clean sea-port 
houses. 

But inland where smoke and soot from 
railway lines and factories is added to 
the darkening effects of sun, snow and 
rain, a shingled roof acquires in a few 
years at most a sad, dirty, gray tone, 
gradually approaching a cracked, warped, 
decayed and blackened end at the early 
age of from ten to fifteen years. And 
the average of quality in shingles as in 
all other kinds of lumber is steadily be- 
coming lower, as scarcity grows. 
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Cheapness in first-cost, however, will 
undoubtedly favor the general use of 
shingles for roofing in preference to more 
durable and beautiful materials for many 
years. 

To the.man who takes pride in build- 
ing substantially and permanently, we 
can at least, however, safely say: “А tile 
roof with copper flashings will cost you 
about three times as much as a good 
shingled roof, and will last, with trifling 
repairs as long as the structure which it 
covers. 

"[f you and yours own this house with 
а tiled roof for over thirty years, it will 
cost you no more than the maintenance 
and repeated replacement of shingles 
during the same period. And during all 
these years, you will have a roof not only 
beautiful when new, but which in color 
and texture will grow richer, mellower 
and more pleasantly varied in tone and 
color every year." 

And then, there is the solid satisfac- 
tion of feeling that you have a permanent 
weather and fire resisting covering over 
head. 

A shingled roof, carefully painted a 
bright red may look like a tile roof at a 
considerable distance. But it does not 
deceive at close range, it must be re- 


Doubling the shingles every seventh course gives 
a Даде agreeable horizontal texture to а shingle 
roof, 


painted every few years, and the owner 
knows that it is merely a cheap imitation. 

It is true that paint somewhat pro- 
tects the surface of shingles from crack- 
ing and warping, but it encourages de- 
cay from below, by closing the pores of 
the wood and preventing quick drying 
after exposure to rain or snow. 
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But, some one says: “If a shingle roof 
isn't good enough (cost, wear and looks, 
all considered) for a modern house of 
moderate size. why 15 a tile roof Ше 
only alternative? What about slate or 
asbestos shingles, or good tin, or even 
the various patented felt and paper гоої- 
ings so extensively advertised?" The 
answer is not simple. Slate costs less 
than tile, is almost if not quite as durable, 
quality for quality and can be had in 
shades that are very satisfactory and 
agreeable if you don't care for red. 

The red of slate is generally inferior 
to tile reds. 

The various lighter slate gravs, dull 
bluish-purplish and gray-green tones, 
may be effectually used by careful selec- 
tion and judicious mixture where quiet, 
unobtrusive roof tone is desired. 

The darker slates are rather cold and 
funereal looking, for a house, unless the 


roofs be of low pitch and, therefore, in- · B 


conspicuous. Like tiles they ripen and 
mellow with years of exposure to the 
elements. Give them time enough in a 
fairly moist climate, say fifty or sixty 
years and with touches of moss and lichen 
in shaded surfaces, they may become 
delightfully soft, rich and colorful. 

To appreciate the mature beauties of 
such permanent roof coverings as slate 
and tile, one must travel the unspoiled 
byways of Europe. 

In America most of our more substan- 
tial construction is too rawly modern. 

But we are beginning to build for our 
great grandchildren, or at least for some 
one's great grandchildren — to build 
houses durable enough to grow old grace- 
fully. 

АП the modern so-called cheaper and 
better substitutes for shingles have their 
uses and advantages for certain classes 
of buildings or under peculiar climatic 
conditions. 

None of them are really time-tested in 
comparison with tile or slate. Some have 
outlasted shingles, as for example, the 
so-called asbestos shingles, made of short 
fibre or amorphous asbestos and cement 
under enormous pressure. 

АП felts and papers no matter how im- 
pregnated appear to have a tendency to 
swell and buckle more or less with vary- 


Тһе gable of good pitch is particularly domestic 


in quality, and is always “indicated” where 


much finished attic space 15 wanted. 


ing degree ой moisture and tem- 
perature. 

Architects are skeptical about them for 
domestic work and speculative builders 
of small houses and bungalows, who are 
always looking for "something cheaper 
and just as good," or something better at 
the price of shingles and are doing most 
of the practical experimental work in 
trying out the inexpensive substitutes. 

In discussing and illustrating such 
roofing details as gutters, eaves, verge 
boards, etc., this article might be in- 
definitely extended, but there are so many 
practical and pleasing ways in which 
they can be designated and such a wide 
diversity of taste among architects that 
perhaps it is just as well to omit consid- 
eration of these points entirely from this 
article. In closing, however, it seems well 
worth while in view of the various dif- 
ferent forms in which roofing tiles and 
tile trimmings for hips and ridges are 
made to discuss briefly their application 
to residence work. 

Excepting perhaps for very large, un- 
broken roofs of rather low pitch, the 
so-called flat shingle tile seem to be in 
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better taste than the coarse interlocking 
or so-called Spanish patterns. Тһе lat- 
ter have a more or less heavy, coarse and 
brutal effect which seems somewhat out 
of key with the quiet domestic quality 
for which we look in a small house. 

Properly laid, shingle tile is quite as 
tight and durable as any other form. 

Quite as important as the choice of 
tile as to shape 1s the selection of tile for 
good color. Тһе lighter, softer shade 
tones are more pleasing than the dark 
tones of very hard-burned clay. Tile may 
be had in these lighter tones which are 
quite hard enough for permanent dur- 
ability. 

It is а common and serious mistake to 
insist that roofing tile shall be selected 
and laid for practical uniform color and 
shading. 1 

Within recent years architects have 
come to appreciate beauty in a variety 
of shading and texture in brick work. А 
somewhat similar variety in texture 15 
quite as desirable on the roof as in the 
walls. Kiln run tiles should, therefore, 


be specified and the roofer instructed to 
mix the various shades as he lays them 
in order to avoid a patchy effect. 

If the Ше of a certain tone do not 
afford sufficient contrast, very pleasing 
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Showing how effectively ап octagonally planned bay window may Бе gabled. ) : 
harmony all the roof-included dormers are gabled, and were carefully studied in perspective. 


one-story bay is the only jarring note. 
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results may be obtained by ordering a 
certain percentage of dark tiles from one 
factory and the balance in a lighter tone 
from another, mixing them up carefully 
at the job. This will produce a sufficient 
variety of texture. 

Of course, there is no possible way 
of achieving in a new roof the beauty 
of the old time stained, moss grown roofs 
of England or Italy. 

Many an otherwise good shingle tile 
roof has a coarse, crude appearance be- 
cause the valleys are left open instead 
of being step flashed with close joints be- 
tween surfaces, or because the hips have 
been covered with so-called hip rolls in- 
stead of moulded hip tile corresponding 
to the balance of the roof, as illustrated 
in the rough sketches on page 352. 
This latter method 1s the one usually em- 
ployed in England. 

To secure a satisfactory job of this 
character the roofer should be required 
to make full sized templets of sheet metal 
for the guidance of the manufacturer of 
the tiles. Even with the greatest care а 
percentage of the tiles burned in this 
shape for hips will probably be found too 
badly twisted for use, but the result is 
well worth some extra trouble and ex- 
pense. 
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THE DUKE’S THEATRE, DORSET GARDENS (From an old engraving). 


CONTRIBVTIONS Te THE HISTORY S THE 


ENGLISH PLAYFIOVSE 


Ву HAMILTON BELL 
II ON THREE PLANS BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Two ОЕ THE important London theatres 
of the seventeenth century are known to 
have been built by Sir Christopher Wren 
and the earliest of these 1s regarded by 
no less authorities than M. M. Contant 
and de Filippi as the prototype of the 
modern theatre. ji 

I have some reason to hope, as this 
paper will show, that I may have traced 
a partial plan of one of them at least. 

The great fire of London in 1666 
wiped out the precinct of the old White- 
friars Monastery and with it a theatre 
variously referred to as the Whitefriars, 
Salisbury Court, and the private house in 


Dorset Court. The center of the dra- 
matic world had by this time moved west- 
ward and was established in and about 
Drury Lane, between which and Lincoln's 
Inn-Fields the two patent companies, 
Killigrew’s King’s Servants and Daven- 
ant’s Duke’s Servants had taken up their 
abode, the former in a new theatre in 
Brydges Street, which was later to be 
known as the historic Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane and the latter in Lisle’s Ten- 
nis Court in Portugal Row. Sir William 
Davenant had from the very beginning 
of his career as a manager shown a tend- 
ency to mount his productions with con- 
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siderable elaboration, so that it 15 rather 
to be wondered that he remained so 
long in these confined quarters than 
that he should about 1668 have availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded by 
the clearance in Whitefriars to engage 
Sir Christopher Wren to build him a new 
and magnificent play house in Salisbury 
or Dorset Court. Despite its distance 
from the fashionable center the conveni- 
ence of the new site must have offset 
other drawbacks; by securing a plot of 
land fronting on the river, then and for 
more than a century to come, still the 
great highway of the metropolis, at the 
head of Dorset Stairs and connected by 
Salisbury Court and Dorset Street with 
Fleet Street, always the main artery be- 
tween the city and the west end of town, 
he drew his audiences both from the citi- 
zens and the Court. Moreover, he was 
able to set his building in an open square 
unencroached upon by other houses, a 
consideration which doubtless weighed 
greatly in the years immediately follow- 
ing the disastrous fire. This theatre was 
not finished and opened until 1671, after 
Sir W. Davenant's death. In three maps 
of the period, one in the Soane Museum 
of which I give a tracing, in John Ogil- 
by's map of 1677, and in Morden and 
Lea's of 1682, the Duke's Theatre 15 
shown occupying this eligible position. 
The view given of somewhat later date 
shows the river front of it. 

I have nowhere found the dimensions 
recorded but it is stated to have been 
larger than Killigrew's first theatre in 
Brydges Street, which we know to have 
been 112 feet from E. to W. and 59 feet 
from N. to S. 

In the first edition of Elkanna Settle's 
Empress of Morocco published in 1673 
are several views of the outside and pros- 
cenium of this theatre. That of the out- 
side is curiously corroborated by the evi- 
dence of the map in the Soane Museum 
where (the principal buildings being 
shown in a bird's-eye perspective) the 
Duke's is readily recognized by its pe- 
culiar facade. In the margin of Morden 
and Lea's map, too, is a little sketch 
showing it. 

The plan in Ogilbys шар 15 large 
enough for us to trace with ease the 
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four columns of the front with the steps 
leading up to it; and the turrets at top. 
This facade had an overhanging first 
floor carried on four Tuscan columns 
forming a portico to shelter the entrance; 
above these were four Corinthian en- 
gaged columns with windows between 
and crowning the cornice which was car- 
ried up in the centre in an arched pedi- 
ment, were two turrets. The whole com- 
position being dignified, in fine propor- 
tion and eminently characteristic of its 
great architect. 

M. M. Contant and de Filippi, on what 
authority they do not say, state, that ac- 
cording to the engravings, this theatre re- 
ceived the light of day from large win- 
dows which served to illuminate at once 
the stage and the salle. As we know, 
even in Shakespeare’s day, the private or 
entirely enclosed theatres were artificially 
lit, they would seem to have assumed, 
not merely that the large windows shown 
in the facade opened from the auditor- 
ium, which is not necessarily, nor even 
likely to have been, the case; but that 
the theatre standing isolated had win- 
dows on all sides. There is no evidence 
either for or against this assumption, so 
far as I know, except that in the minute 
perspective at the foot of Morden and 
Lea’s map there would seem to be win- 
dows on the east side of the building. 
Their description of the interior is as 
follows and is obviously based on, and 
may be checked by, the illustrations in 
the Empress of Morocco mentioned 
above: 

The proscenium was rectangular, with- 
out columns, and did not reach to the 
full height of the salle; between its cor- 
nice and the ceiling,above the royal arms, 
was introduced a sort of box (loge) fac- 
ing the public, flanked by enormous 
caryatides and surrounded by festoons. 
This was without any doubt the music 
room where the orchestra sat. In front 
of the proscenium to right and left of 
the space probably reserved for the or- 
chestra were two large doors of the same 
style as the rest of the theatre and sur 
mounted as in the Theatre of the Tuil- 
eries by two tribunes or balconies, mak- 
ing large windows to light the scene, for, 
according to the engraving the theatre 
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(in French meaning stage), received the 
light of day. The boxes, placed behind 
these two interior balconies, probably ran 
round the salle in two rows, separated by 
the large windows which are to be seen 
on the design of the facade and which 
served to light a* the same time the stage 
and the salle. 

It is amusing to note how innocence of 
English theatrical usage has led these 
two French architects astray. As already 
noted the box with its three curtained 
openings carried on a projecting shelí- 
like bracket over the whole proscenium 
arch was the Music Room, which, as Mr. 
МУ. |. Lawrence has ably shown, there is 
every reason to believe had occupied that 
position from the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth till even later than the building 
of the Duke's Theatre; he advances 
ample evidence to show that in this par- 
ticular building there is no doubt of the 
fact. 

The space, probably reserved for the 
orchestra, was the projecting apron, also 
an English traditional feature, though by 
the eighteenth century not unconimon in 
France also. Curiously enough in this very 
theatre, when Shadwell's opera based on 
the Tempest was given in 1674, "the 
front of the stage is opened and the 
band (greatly enlarged for the occasion) 
placed between the pit and the stage." 
The fact of this specific instruction ap- 
pearing in the printed play goes far to 
prove that the condition for which it 
provides was exceptional. 

The doors with the balconies over 
them on either side of the stage are more 
familiar to them through having existed 
in the theatre built in 1660 in the north 
Pavilion of Catherine de Medicis of the 
Tuileries, turned into a Salle de Seances 
in 1792, when the Convention was signed 
in it, but their imagination of the rest of 
the house is fantistic to the last degree; 
whether in plan ovoid or rectangular, I 
venture to think probably the former, it 
was undoubtedly built with the then 
usual English arrangement of two tiers 
of boxes, surmounted by a gallery, the 
only private boxes being grouped about 
the proscenium. In the English theatres 
of the XVII and XVIII centuries the 
boxes were not usually partitioned off, 
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but like our balconies; ever. when parti- 
tioned, single seats in them were sold as 
in Continental Europe at the present 
day; even the Royal box, when unoccu- 
pied by Majesty, was let to commoners; 
Mr. Pepys sat there on occasion. 

This theatre flourished till the amalga- 
mation of the two patent companies in 
1681, when it fell into disuse. The last 
mention of it I have found is that in 
1698 a lottery was drawn in the deserted 
Theatre Royal in Dorset Gardens. Mr. 
Lawrence gives 1709 as the date of its 
final abandonment; though it must have 
stood for many years after. 

In the Library of All Souls College, 
Oxford, among the priceless but sadly 
dilapidated treasure of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s drawings are three plans and one 
section of theatres; none of these are 
likely to be studies for the Duke’s The- 
atre but in two of them the auditorium is 
shell shaped or ovoid and in one it con- 
sists of concentric semi-circles of seats in 
a rectangular hall. In two of these plans 
and in the section the staircase and lob- 
bies are at the rear of the auditorium, 
thus cutting off the exterior facade with 
any windows it might contain from the 
body of the house. The same general 
arrangement occurs in a plan of Van- 
brugh’s old opera house in the Haymar- 
ket, opened in 1705, which I found in 
the Soane Museum; there is a tradition, 
how well founded I cannot say, that Sir 
Christopher was concerned in the plan- 
ning of this house also. 

To return to his plans at All Souls; 
Number 80 is a very complete and 
studied plan for a theatre with a shell 
shaped auditorium, having eleven sides; 
the result being that many of the seats 
would have had a very restricted view 
even of the “apron,” in theatrical par- 
lance that part of the stage in front of 
the proscenium arch which projects well 
into the pit, and none at all of the scenery. 
Indeed, except for the fact that there is 
indicated a very large and deep stage 
with а singularly narrow proscenium 
opening, this would appear to be a study 
for an academic theatre like the Shel- 
donian at Oxford, built by the same 
architect in 1664-9. Pillars and staircases 
indicate provisions for galleries. 
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PLAN OF THE ROYAL THEATRE, BERLIN. 
(18th Century.) 


As an interesting commentary on the 
bad sight lines ої both Inigo Jones plan 
before described and this of Sir Chris- 
topher's, we may Íor a moment take a 
glance across the channel. In an Essai 
sur Architecture Théatrale раг М. 
Patte, published it is true a hundred 
years later than the time we are con- 
sidering, we find а plan of a projet 
d'une Salle de spectacles, pour un Thé- 
atre de Comedie by M. Cochin, Graveur 
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du Roi, wherein he proposed to adopt 
the plan of the theatre at Vicenza, 
giving as his reasons, that in the theatres 
of his day while the boxes at the back, in 
the centre of the house, gave the best 
view of scenery and spectacle they were 
too far away for the occupants to hear 
clearly. He proposed to develop the half 
oval of Vicenza into an entire oval. Hav- 
ing got so far he realized that a large 
proportion of the spectators would not 
be able to see into the scene at all, so he 
planned to build a fixed ртозсетит or 
scene of architectural features with three 
large openings, the centre 24 feet wide, 
the two others 10 feet each; through 
which the scenes should be visible. He 
argued that the advantage of this plan 
would be, first, that every part of the 
audience would have its own background 
to look at, but principally that it would 
facilitate ап adherence to the laws of 
unity and that by it a Temple, a Palace 
and a Tomb might all be shown at once, 
in case of the need, not infrequent in 
the classic tragedies of France for such 
a decor simultanée. 

M. Patte demolishes this and M. Co- 
chin's other arguments with much co- 
gency, pointing out, among other objec- 
tions, that his actors would find them- 
selves isolated 1n the middle of the spec- 
tators and in a neutral ground so far re- 
moved from the scenery, that 1t would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to connect 
them with the particular background ap- 
propriate to any given moment; thus in- 
dicating his unfamiliarity with the cus- 
tomary British front stage, as it has been 
called in the Elizabethan play houses ог 
in more rnodern parlance, apron. This 
plan was so far as I know never carried 
out, but the famous theatre of Bordeaux. 
built in 1773-80. regarded as the chef- 
d'oeuvre of Victor Louis, the architecture 
must be as bad as this plan of Sir Christ- 
opher Wren's, from the point of view of 
the spectator. Its circular salle must make 
it quite impossible for many in the audi- 
ence to see any depth within the scene. 
This theatre, on account of 15 great 
architectural magnificence, was not with- 
out its effect on the architects of the New 
Theatre in New York, where a similar 
state of affairs resulted from the employ- 
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ment of a shell shaped auditorium, curi- 
ously like this of Sir Christopher's. Al- 
though we had a stage depth of nearly 
70 feet it was found necessary to confine 
the acting space and to set any parts of 
the scenery which were so important to 
the action of the play as to be necessarily 
visible to every member of the audience, 
within a triangle the apex of which could 
be no further than 21 feet from the cur- 
tain line. The blame for this state of 
affairs should not be laid on the shoul- 
ders of the architects, but where it be- 
longs, on those of the late H. Conried, 
who was responsible for the following 
conditions : 

The proscenium opening was to be 48 
feet wide; the front of the first tier of 
boxes, in which were to be twenty-two 
boxes each 6 feet 2 inches wide, was to 
be 65 feet from the footlights ; and every 
occupant of these was to see a spot 30 
feet within the proscenium arch. Add 
to this the requirement that the orchestra 
floor was to seat 600 persons and it be- 
comes obvious that the only dimension 
which permitted of expansion was the 
width. 

The proscenium opening had subse- 
quently to be reduced to 42 feet, which 
was still enormous, and the result was 
the state of affairs described above. 
Hence we may see that Wren’s plan is 
not so preposterous as it at first appears 
since more than three centuries after his 
death one of the most distinguished archi- 
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A THEATRE PLAN 


BY COCHIN. 


tectural firms of the twentieth century 
could perpetrate a similar one. 

The Theatre Royal of Berlin, of which 
M. Patte also gives a plan, must have 


been nearly as bad, although its lines are 
more like those of the New Theatre; in- 
deed he comments unfavorably on this 
defect. 


The next of the All Souls drawings, 
Number 82, is a very rough block sketch 


for a theatre but 15 much more modern 
in treatment. 
familiar ovoid shape, the stage apron cut- 


The Salle is still of the 


A, stage; В, auditorium: C, orchestra; D, 
balcony; Е, grand circulation; Е, foyer; 
С, G, main stairs; H, H, retiring-rooms.- 
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PLAN OF THE NEW (NOW THE “СЕХ- 
TURY") THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Carrére and Hastings, Architects. 
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(Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Warden and Fellows of АП Souls’ College, Oxford.) 


“PLAN 81,” FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
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“PLAN 82,” FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAW- 
ING BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


ting clear across its longer side; there are 
indications of two boxes on a side in 
the flaring proscenium, but no doors 
therein; the galleries are carried by col- 
umns dividing them into ten bays, in 
three of which are suggestions of box 
partitions. Тһе pit seats are indicated 
by curved lines conforming to those of 
the house and an enclosure presumably 
for the orchestra projects from the stage 
front into the middle of the pit. 

Staircases are shown to right and left 
behind the wall of the auditorium and 
what are probably two large crush rooms, 
such as may be found in the older the- 
atres of Europe, extend on either side of 
the house, passages from them leading to 
the stage. 

The third plan, numbered 81, shows a 
rectangular building more than twice as 
long as it is broad; of this the auditorium 
occupies rather more than half. Тће pit 
seats are arranged in concentric semi- 
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circles and those in the boxes in seg- 
ments of circles all struck from the same 
center. In the middle of the house is а 
square space probably a royal box of dais 
as provided in Inigo Jones plans for the 
Court Masque at Whitehall. The most 
interesting parts of this drawing are the 
faintly pencilled suggestions for the sec- 
tion and the elevation of the proscenium 
arch. This is enormously deep and flar- 
ing and would seem to provide Тог three 
tiers of four boxes each, on the apron. 
The arch itself is flattened and segmental. 
The apron is level, but the stage behind 
the proscenium line has a distinct rake 
from front to back and is strangely raised 
a little above the apron. 

The pit slopes up from the front to 
the beginning of what in those days was 
called the boxes, though there is no indi- 
cation of anything above these. where 
the pitch to the back of the house be- 
comes much steeper. There is a division 
or railing indicated, cutting off the 
four last rows of seats from those 
in the front of this amphitheatri- 
cal arrangement. Above these again 
the section indicates a gallery. only 
one so far as I сап see. rising at the 
same steep angle to the back wall of the 
building. over the passage or foyer at 
the rear of the boxes. It is served by 
two staircases, one on each side of the 
house. Over the center of the Salle 15 
indicated either a hanging canopy. above 
the roval state, though it would seem 
ШІ Шеп for that, or a corona of 
lights, or else some sort of central sky- 
light shaft; this is not impossible as we 
know that there was such a contrivance 
mihe inst Drury Lane theatre, the 
King's house as Mr. Pepys calls it, from 
his complaints of the rain and hail beat- 
ing down from it into the pit. The whole 
plan with its section and elevation seem 
to me to be of very great interest and im- 
portance. But by far the most valuable. 
as it is the most finished of these draw- 
ings, is that numbered also 81, although 
it has no connection with this plan. This 
is in every way a familiar scheme for 

a playhouse of the modern type. It is 
a complete and thoroughly studied and 
rendered section of the building and 
scales 112 to 113 feet in length outside, 
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which corresponds so nearly to the 
known dimension, 112 feet, of Killigrew's 
first theatre іп Brydges Street, Drury 
Lane, that I am almost tempted to con- 
sider it а study for its successor, which 
Sir Christopher Wren built іп 1672-4 
after the destruction by fire of the orig- 
inal; there 15 an additional piece of evi- 
dence, if I may give it so weighty a title, 
to which I shall come in a moment. 

In the section before us the stage 
with its apron and tiring rooms occupies 
64 feet with a 3 feet space for the or- 
chestra in front 221 leaving 56 feet 
for the salle and ® feet for lobbies, stair- 
cases, etc. 

The stage projects into the pit 17 feet 
in the form of an apron. 

The cornice is carried by an order of 
Corinthian pilasters, six on a side, with 
boxes in two tiers (except on the apron, 
where two doors on each side геріасе the 
lower boxes) between them. The fronts 
of the galleries are curved in plan and 
the top gallery runs up through the cor- 
nice to afford sight lines for the rear 
seats. It is not easy to decide whether 
or no the ceiling rested on the cornice 
or was above it. In the pit, which slopes 
up towards the back, are ten rows of 
seats and there are four rows in each of 
the three galleries. Тһе staircases аге 
all behind the auditorium wall which 1s 
shown pierced with doors into the cor- 
ridor foyer. 

The drawing is inscribed "Playhouse." 
The stage rakes from the front edge of 
the apron clear to the back of where 
scenes are indicated as standing, beyond 
that to the back wall of the house it is 
shown level; the tiring rooms being 
thrown forward over this portion of it, 
i. e, there are none on the stage floor, 
one on the floor above and one on the 
floor above again. They have windows 
looking inward on to the stage as well 
as out to the air. Over the ceiling of 
the stage and the house is a loft and an 
enormous mansard (not shown in sec- 
tion) covers the entire building. 

This drawing reopens a question which 
one was disposed to regard as settled. 
Mr. К. W. Lowe їп his life of Betterton 
contends for the existence of four perma- 
nent doors in the proscenium of the sec- 
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ond Drury Lane theatre, on the strength 
of a passage in Colley Cibber's apology 
describing the cutting back of the apron 
about four feet by Chr. Rich in about 
1696 or 99. It runs: “Тһе former lower 
doors of entrance for the actors were 
brought down between the two foremost 
(and then only) pilasters, in the place of 
which doors now the two stage boxes are 
fixt.” 

This drawing even if not for Drury 
Lane, which the presence of more 
than two pilasters would seem to deny, 
appears to substantiate Mr. Lowe’s con- 
tention, although 1 think that Mr. Law- 
rence, his opponent, has demonstrated 
that in any case four doors were an ex- 
ception and that two, one on each side, 
as in the older Elizabethan platform stage 
were the rule. 

Now for my second piece of presump- 
tive evidence that this is a sketch for 
Wren’s Drury Lane theatre. It will be 
noticed that there is in the drawing no 
indication of proscenium or curtain line; 
a curious hiatus in the cornice would 
suggest, either that the architect had not 
thoroughly studied this portion of his 
design, although the rest of it is so com- 
plete that such an hypothesis is almost 
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untenable, or that the upper part of the 
proscenium was for some reason un- 
known, probably theatrical, purposely 
left bare to be supplied by a temporary 
drapery or painted valence. 

There exists in the British Museum 
the frontispiece dated 1674 to the French 
opera of Ariane or the Marriage of Bac- 
chus with which this playhouse opened 
its door in that year. It shows us a 
square pilaster based on the apron on 
either side of the stage opening, of the 
same type as those in Sir Christopher's 
section, but fluted, which his are not, and 
without plinths, which his have. These 
are drawn in a sufficiently correct per- 
spective but the strip of cornice which 
connects them has no visible thickness 
and might easily represent a canvas val- 
ence such as is not unusual even in thea- 
tres of the present day, to mask the top 
of the scenes. 

I am well aware of the rashness of 
trusting to these frontispieces to pub- 
lished plays and (particularly in view of 
the inaccuracy of this one in the matter 
of the pilasters) should not dream of 
basing a theory on the bare evidence of 
one of them. I merely submit that there 


is a coincidence. 


THE PROSCENIUM OF DRURY LANE 
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WHAT LO МЕ ЖҰОУ АВСУТ 
LIGIVTING 


A УТУ THEORETICALW9 /CIENTIFIC. & PRACTICAL 
By F. LAVR_ENT GODINEZ, “’Consvitine LIGHTING SPECIALIST 


Il.=ELEMENTS OF THE TECHNIQUE OF LIGHTING. 


NOTE.—The purpose ої this article 15 to illustrate certain axiomatic facts of an 
elementary nature bearing on light sources, distribution of light therefrom, aud laws 
of reflection. Following these necessary preliminary studies it will be possible to direct 
a discriminating knowledge upon the physical and optic properties of illuminating glass- 
ware. Elementary as some points brought out here may seem, a thorough understand- 
ing of them is essential for the reason that they are involved in all questions of light- 
ing. In addition to the exposition of more advanced and intricate principles of sources, 
reflection, diffusion, etc. etc. in other articles, the analytic study of specific installa- 
tions will be taken up, as well as the design of fixtures, practically and esthetically 
considered, and should the interest of our readers warrant it, a study will be made of 
the lighting of specific types of buildings, such as schools, libraries, hospitals, banks, 


show-windows, factories, etc., etc. as well 
lighting.—E ditor. 


To USE artificial light in aiding archi- 
tectural expression, and with the free- 
dom of the artist’s brush, one must first 
acquire technique. 

This must be accomplished without 
imposing restraint upon imagination, or 
originality, since in lighting these are the 
qualities which distinguish the work of 
the artist from the empiricist. Hence 
a consideration of narrow, theoretical, or 
empirical data is to be avoided. 

From the architectural viewpoint there 
is no preconceived method of lighting an 
interior, and the illuminating engineer- 
ing dogma ої always expressing lighting 
in terms of energy, or intensity of light 
per square foot, tends only to produce 
ugly and commonplace monotony. The 
importance of cultivating one’s ingenu- 
ity and imagination cannot be over em- 
phasized. Consider first the effect—a 
picture for the eye—then as to cause, 
apply your technique as the artist does 
his colors. 

The mechanical piano (technique ex- 
emplified) in the hands of the unskilled 
player becomes an instrument of torture; 


as street lighting and church апа theatre 


whereas, influenced by a personality ca- 
pable of true musical appreciation, it 
is a medium of rare artistic expression. 
Similarly with lighting—technique is 
merely a means to an end. Given a per- 
son of inartistic appreciation, an alien to 
the Beaux Arts, and whether the means 
be a pianola—with its flawless technique 
—or the lighting formula of the empiri- 
cist—the end will be equally offensive 
and fundamentally unsatisfactory. 

There is no interior of such insignifi- 
cance but that the artificial light, intelli- 
gently applied, will not raise it to a 
higher plane of individual attraction, and 
this result can always be attained with 
due regard for legitimate economic re- 
quirements. 

Let the designer apply the following 
logic in a general analyzing of lighting 
conditions and the end will justify the 
means. All ambiguities, theoretical va- 
garies and technical misconstructions 


` have been eliminated, the treatment be- 


ing confined strictly to a presentation 
of essentials. 
Architectural expression demands va- 


Figure 1. 


СА) 
(B) 


Light about carbon filament lamp, frosted 

glass, unshaded. 
Light about 
unshaded. 


same lamp, clear glass, 


rious modifications of directioa, intensity 
and color of lights—hence, avant tout, 
a consideration beginning with the light 
source itself 1s necessary. 

Fig. 1 represents the typical distribu- 
tion of light about a carbon filament сісс- 
tric lamp. Note that the greatest candle- 
power is оп Ше horizontal. In other 


words, the lamo gives very much less 


light from the base and tip end than it 
does from the side. This is quite nat- 
ural, since the light radiating surface is 
formed by the inner wire, or filament, 
and there is much less wire in the loop 
near the tip than on the sides. Some 
light is also cut off by the base. Тһе 
important thing to remember is that the 
rated candle-power of a lamp 1s on the 
horizontal, and that from the top and the 
base very little light is radiated. This 
is even more marked in Fig. 2, showing 
the distribution of light about a tungsten 


Figurc 2. 
Distribution of light about a tungsten lamp, clear 
glass, unshaded. 
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lamp. Here owing to the greater num- 
ber of inner wires, and their method of 
support, there 15 practically no light ra- 
diating surface near the lamp tip which 
is indicated by the distribution of light. 

Hold any electric lamp above a white 
card tip downward and then turn the 
lamp on its side. Тһе increased light 
thrown on the card is surprising. This 
does not mean that lamps should be 
placed in horizontal positions or that re- 
flectors are advised in “all cases" to re- 
direct the horizontal candlepower down- 
ward, but is mentioned to impress the 
fact that the greatest candle-power or - 
such illuminants is their rated or hori- 
zontal candle-power. 

This same observation applies to gas 
lamps. Fig. 3 shows an upright incan- 
descent mantle, as well as the inverted 
type. Тһе inverted mantle distributes 
more light below the horizontal, owing 
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Figure 4. 
Light about an arc lamp. 


(1) Without enclosing glass. 
(11) With ground glass cylinder. 
(III) With opal glass cylinder. 
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to its greater light radiating surface, at 
the semi-spherical mantle tip and the ab- 
sence of impedimenta like the burner 
mechanism of the upright mantle. 

It will be interesting in another article 
to discuss the color values of differemt 
light sources, as these definitely affect 
architectural environment. 

Bearing in mind these facts, it is of 
interest. to note what effect glassware 
has, fundamentally, in modifying the 
distribution of light about a source— 
and particularly whether such re-direc- 
tion of light meeting utilitarian require- 
ments can be effected without neglecting 
important esthetic considerations. 
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SHADE AND POBEJCHE . 
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FIGURE 3. 
Distributions of light about different types of gas mantles. 


In Fig. 4, outline I shows the distri- 
bution of light about a bare arc lamp, 
while outline II indicates the change in 
distribution caused by placing a cylin- 
der of ground glass over the arc. This 
causes a slight loss by absorption, but 
practically no change in distribution. 
Outline III, however, shows a marked 
change in distribution caused by placing 
a cylinder of opal glass over the arc, 
there being considerable light above the 
horizontal, where there was none before. 

We are not at all interested at pres- 
ent in the suitability of these various 
distributions for any particular applica- 
tion, but only in the change in distribu- 
tion produced by the action of the en- 
closing media. 

The question of appearance is, how- 
ever, of great interest, and that is very 
definitely shown by Fig. 5. The use of 
ground glass is absolutely opposed to 
architectural expression when used as 
indicated. The architects idea, for ex- 
ample, is of a lighted globe on a capital, 
indicated in the line sketch, but in the 
first photograph the relative proportion 
of the ball and capital is entirely dis- 
torted by the action of the ground glass, 
which, instead of conveying the expres- 
sion of a uniformly luminous spherical 


form, reveals a glaring spot of white 
light within a dismally defined outline. 
The second photograph in Fig. 5, how- 
ever, shows the more artistic and pleas- 
ing appearance of opal glass which con- 
veys the architect's idea in terms little 
differing from his drawing. 

The reason for the superior diffusive 
action of opal glass (made by all glass 
makers) is on account of minute par- 
ticules of opal suspended within the 
structure of the glass—which aids mate- 
rially in giving better diffusion. 

As the result of an original research 
by the author to determine the trans- 
mitting and reflecting phenomena of 
glassware,* using the ultra microscope, 
Fig. 6 shows a micro-photograph of 
ground glass, known as CRI (crystal 
roughed inside) and the effect of its sur- 
face roughening. | 

Figs. 7 and 8 indicate the effect of 
light and dense "acid etching," a sur- 
face treatment which with plain glass 
only aggravates the “spot of light" ef- 
fect. 

In Fig. 9 the heavy line indicates the 
typical distribution of light about a bare 


*“Modern Requirements of Reflector De- 
sign.” Transactions of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, Vol. 6, No. 8, p. 923. 
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FIGURE 5. 


(I) Indicates the architect's intention, (II) the negation of this idea by the use of the wrong kind 
of globe, and (III) its expression by the use of the correct kind of globe. 


Figure 6. 
A micro-photograph of ground glass. 


electric lamp, and the light broken line, 
the slight modification effected by a 
ground glass globe. 

Fig. 10 shows the suspended par- 
ticles of opal within the structure of 
opal glass. ° 

Fig. 11-Ë represents a ball of ground 
glass and R a source oí light—any 
emergent ray (I) is transmitted through 
the glass without having its direction 
changed, or its intensity greatly reduced, 
and with a slight dispersion ri-r- 
r?*-r*) at the front of emergence. 

This accounts scientifically for the 
ugly "spot of light" effect characteris- 
tic of ground glass, which is shown dia- 
grammaticaly, by Fig. 12, the visual 
angle, "spot brightness," and lack of 
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Figure 7. 
Micro-photograph oí light acid etching on ground 
glass. 
uniform luminosity being clearly de- 
fined. Fig. 13 tells a different story. 
Any emergent ray from within the globe 


Figure 9. | 
Ihe heavy line shows light about а bare electric 
globe, the broken line its modification by a 
ground glass globe. 
of opal glass ( E) 1s split up as shown by 
(ri-r?-r?-r*) with a single directionally 
unchanged rav (I) of greatly reduced 


Figure 10. 
А micro-photograph showing the suspended раг- 
ticles of "ораї" in opal glass. 


Figure 8. 
Micro-photograph of dense acid etching on ground 
glass. 


intensity. Fig. 14 illustrates diagram- 
matically just how the diffusion of an 
opal ball conveys to the eye an impres- 
sion of uniform spherical luminosity. 
It 1s only with opal glass of the lightest 
density that there is ever any visibility 
of source other than the outline filament 
effect due to the transluscent phenom- 
ena of opal glass for red rays. While, 
of course, the “spot of light” effect of 
ground glass diminishes as the distance 
from the source to the inner globe sur- 
face decreases, it is only when a smail 


Figure 11. 
The effect of an emergent ray through a ground 


glass globe. 


source 1$ placed in the center of a large 
ball, that the effect is much improved. 
Furthermore, ground glass is most fre- 
quently used on columns, and at heights 
where some useful light might be ap- 
preciated below. Іп such instances it 
is equally ugly and useless, the original 
distribution of the light source being 
practically unmodified. This is equally 
true of ground glass in other than spher- 
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Figure 12. 


А diagram showing the cause ої the “spot of 
light" effect from a ground glass globe. 


ical form. With an upright source, sur- 
rounded by ground glass forming the 
panels of a lantern, the same unmodi- 
fication of useful light, ‘and the same 
ugly "spot of light" obtains. It matters 
not how beautiful a lantern may appear 
by day if one turns away blinded by its 
glare at night, it then becomes an abom- 
ination, not an ornament. 

Fig. 15 shows how light transmitted 
by opal glass tends to assume a distri- 


Figure 13. 


A diagram showing the redirection of light by 
suspended particles ої “ора!” in opal glass. 


bution symmetrical to the form ої the 
glass. | Fortunately all glass makers 
make opal as well as ground glass, and 
should be encouraged to turn out more 
of the former and less ої the latter. 
Regarding the re-direction of light, 
as accomplished by shades, this much 
over-rated detail of lighting has formed 
a perpetual bone of contention for 
wrangling manufacturers, "illuminating 
engineers," and others. One group of 
elassmakers started the ball rolling with 
the quaint claim that all light problems 
could be separated into three general 
classes, and universally solved by apply- 
ing three shapes of shades, giving va- 
ried distribution of light. Тһе archi- 
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Figure 14, 


A diagram illustrating the diffusion of light from 
an opal globe. 


tectural consideration oí appearance 
was neglected, and Milton's lines— 

“The other shape... 

If shape it might be called, that 
shape had none,” 
best describe the result. 

But, why revoke the past?  Experi- 
ence is an excellent instructor, and those 
who then prescribed three remedies for 
all lighting ills, now recommend opal 
glassware of a type closely resembling 
the products of their erstwhile competi- 
tors. 

Reverting momentarily to terminol- 
ogy, it should be borne in mind that the 
term “reflector” may only be used in 
designating an opaque semi-enclosing 
form, which does not transmit light. 

The term “shade” may properly be 
used in describing semi-enclosing forms 
whith are more or less translucent and 
consequently transmit, reflect, or diffuse 
light. The question is slightly irrelevant 
at this point, but the distinction is one 
which the designer should enforce in 
preparing lighting specifications (as la- 


Figure 15. 


A diagram showing that light transmitted through 
opal glass tends to assume the shape of the 
light source. 
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FIGURE 16. 


Illustrations of the law ої reflection: 


(A) Reflection. from a polished surface—angle 


*A" equals 


angle “В”; (B) reflection from a depolished surface—-the reflected ray is diffused. 


ter indicated) for competing manufac- 
turers' bids. 

This question of diffused or reflected 
light is of great importance and, like 
most perfectly simple matters, has been 
either ignored or misunderstood, since 
the majority of lighting applications 
and appliances indicate an entire ignor- 
ance of its principles. 

When light strikés an opaque surface 
опе of two things happens—it 18 re- 
flected or diffused. If the surface 15 
polished, glazed, or smooth, be it of 
wood, glass, or whatsoever material, the 
incident ray will be sharply reflected, as 
indicated in Fig. 16 (A). 

Most grammar school pupils have 
probably forgotten that the "angle of 
reflection equals the angle of incidence." 
If the surface is rough, ог depolished, 
the incident ray is broken up and dissi- 
pated, Fig. 16 (B). (See also Fig. 17.) 

Since the advent of high brilliancy il- 
iuminants, this neglected law has been 
demanding recognition. Horrible ех- 
amples are to be found on all sides. The 
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Figure 17. 
The Law of Reflection. 


standing of 


highly glazed reading page must be 
shifted so that the angle of reflected 
light does not enter the eye, causing 
glare. The depolished page of the 
newspaper, however, does not cause 
glare, since every ray incident to its 
rough surface is diffused, and no direct 
rays enter the eye. Practically all of 
our art gallery lighting is an example of 
light misused—the lights being placed 
in the wrong sort of reflectors which dis- 
tribute the light unevenly (generally all at 
the top of the picture frame), or if they 
are placed some distance from the pic- 
ture, the sharply reflected light from pic- 
ture glass, or protruding particles of 
paint, causes so much glare that the ob- 
server is obliged to change his position 
continually in order to obtain even а gen- 
eral impression, to say nothing of the 
distortion in perspective caused Бу such 
lighting.* 

What is true of reflected light from 
pictures in galleries is no less true of the 
unpleasant effect of light reflected from 
other surfaces, such as marble or painted 
walls. It must always be remembered 
that not only must a source be concealed, 
but its reflection also. 

Fig. 18 shows how proper under- 
the critical angle рго- 
tects the eye. Again the use of pol- 
ished surfaces on sign boards gives the 
same effect—glare from sharply re- 


‘flected light, rendering certain letters 


blurred and illegible (Fig. 19) when the 


*This subject will form the basis 
special discussion in later articles, 
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Figure 18. 
A proper understanding of “the critical angle" 
saves the worker's eye. 


observer's eye encounters the abruptly 
reflected ray. In the same way glare 
from the "white way lights" is reflected 
from the polished surface of the display 
window, causing a sheen, which ob- 
scures merchandise displayed within 
and renders any method of window 
lighting ineffective. Similarly, glare 
from glazed surfaces on cabinet work in 
windows, distracts from the effective 
ness of the display, and ofttimes reveals, 
mirror-like, the location of ugly light 
sources, and their unattractive ассев- 
sories—wiring and reflectors. 

Now, as to the effect of diffusion and 
reflection in modifying the distribution 
of light sources: First as regards opaque 
reflectors—which do not transmit light. 
Referring to Fig. 20, it is evident that 
the horizontal rays of light from an il- 
luminant within a reflecting surface 
will be re-directed by the reflective or 
diffusing action of that surface. If 
the surface is polished, they will be 
sharply reflected and the interior of the 
reflector will appear to the eye like the 
headlight of an automobile. Of course, 
reflectors of such types are not hung so 
that they are staring one in the face, 
but, on the other hand, the polished sur- 
faces of tables and papers reveal their 
images with mirror-like fdelity 一 and 
its image. will be equally so. These 
imirror-images of glaring reflectors are 
factors of great distraction in large of- 
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fices devoted to clerical work. Hence 
the hanging of reflectors, or shades on 
drop cords so high that they are not 
within the visual field of seated workers, 
does not necessarily relieve their eyes 
from the danger and annoyance of mir- 
ror-like reproductions of glaring spots 
of light on polished working surfaces 
below. There is no reasonable excuse 
for this sort of thing, since all glass 
makers can furnish, upon demand, 
glassware interiorly depolished and free 
from glare. 

Prismatic reflectors should never be 
placed within the visual field, unless in- 
teriorally depolished by acid treatment. 
In emphasizing this statement Dr. Percy 
W. Cobb, Physiologist for a group of 
tungsten lamp makers, states: “In the 
case of prismatic reflectors it is only 
when they are so far away that the eye 
is unable to distinguish their individual 
surfaces, and the media of the eye can 
themselves perform the necessary diffu- 
sion, that there is any reduction in in- 
trinsic brilliancy significant for the pro- 


Figure 19. 
Lights in reflectors often cause brilliant spots of 
light to be reflected from the comparatively рої: 
ished surface of billboards, etc. 
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tection of the eye." This fact has been 
repeatedly impressed upon glass makers, 
and many are now furnishing shades 
with inner treated suríaces, giving a 
pleasing diffusion of light. The treat- 
ment is nothing but a combination of 
sand blasting and acid etching, adding 
less than a quarter of a cent to the cost 
of each globe, and since all glass mak- 
ers are in a position to apply it, there 
is no reason why they should advocate 
polished inner surfaces, particularly 
when such glassware is a menace to the 
eyesight. Of course, all lamp-tips, ог 
inverted lamp chimneys, should ђе 
frosted. so that the lamp filament, or 


Figure 21. 
Light source projecting below flat dish-shaped 
reflector. Тһе broken line shows distribution 


without reflector. 


gas mantle, is entirely concealed. "The 
practice of allowing pendant lamps to 
project below flat or dish-like plates, 
should be avoided, since the source 15 
exposed and the eye unprotected. Киг- 
thermore, if redirection of light is de- 
sired the re-directing surface must be 
placed well over the illuminant іп order 
to intercept and re-direct its light rays. 
This cannot be accomplished when the 
lamp projects far below a flat, dish-like 


A. B. 
Figure 20. 


(A) Effect of light from aluminum reflector with 
depolished surface. 


(В) Effect of light 2 зате with polished зиг- 
асе. 


Figure 22. 
(A) Distribution of light from reflector in which 
. reflected rays are crossed. 
(B) Distribution of light from reflector in which 
the incident rays are reflected directly down- 
ward. 


shade (Fig. 21) which merely serves 
to cut off such light, as would be di- 
rected upwards, toward the ceiling in 
the case of an exposed (pendant) illu- 
minant. Figure 22 illustrates the ap- 
proximate reflection of light from a 
source (г) when placed as indicated in 
two different types of inside-polished re- 


Figure 23. 
Diffused reflection of reflected light from reflectors 


in Fig. 22, 


resultant from depolishing 
surfaces. 


inner 


flectors. In А the sides ої the reflector 
are so steep that the rays of light (т) 
from the source, glancing off at the angle 
of incidence, cross each other. In B the 
sides of the reflector, sloping at a lesser 
angle, are reflected directly downward. 
In figure 23 there is shown the more 
even distribution of light resulting from 
depolishing the reflecting surfaces of two 
reflectors similar in shape to those in 
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Figure 22, апа with light-sources 
similarly placed. “From an architectural 
viewpoint shades and reflectors may be 
classified under two general headings: 

First.—Opaque and translucent ге- 
directing surfaces which must be spe- 
cially designed to produce necessary 
modifications in distribution, color and 
shadow, applied so that they are en- 
tirely concealed from view, within 
coves (for the avoidance of the “spot- 
ty effect" characteristic of such light- 
ing), bowls, urns, pedestals, cornices, 
and above and behind skylights and 
frieze and griandole members. Неге 
the quality of the reflecting surface, its 
permanency and requisite contour, are 
the points to be considered, its appear- 
ance, as it is (or should be) entirely 
concealed, being negligible. 

Second. — Translucent, re-directing 
and transmitting surfaces which are ex- 
posed to view with re-direction to be 
accomplished without marring the outer 
surface of the glassware, of which the 
design should be left to the architect. 
By insisting on this point, and refusing 
to specify commonplace glassware, the 
architect can aid greatly in relieving the 
monotony of commercial lighting. Really 
progressive glass makers are pleased to 
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prepare special moulds based on archi- 
tectural designs for conformity with 
given interiors. It will be interesting to 
illustrate and discuss different types of 
reflectors and varied diffusing media in 
illuminating glassware best suited to dif- 
ferent architectural schemes. So many 
points must be considered—source, di- 
rection, reflection and enclosing shades, 
not to speak of the design of the fixture 
accessory to the light, that too detailed 
or too careful a study cannot be made, if 
solutions of the lighting problem at once 
adequate and esthetic are desired. 

Two factors must cooperate if an era 
of better lighting is to be effected—the 
architect and the manufacturer, the one 
to design understandingly and supply the 
esthetic element, and the other to produce 
understandingly and supply the practical 
element. More individualism and 
less commercialism would go far toward 
the reformation of this vastly important 
detail of architectural design, opening 
up limitless possibilities for practical 
and esthetic development. Returning to 
"technique," an artist requires а full 
palette of colors for his work, why must 
the architectural designer of a lighting 
scheme be limited in his choice to a few 
stereotyped patterns? 
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Every architect ex- 
pects and endeavors 
to obtain the best of 
materials and work- 
manship in his build- 
ing operations (as a 
glance at any speci- 
fication will show), 
but there are many reasons why he does not 
always get the result he desires. The prop- 
er completion of work means a great deal 
to the architect aside from his desire to see 
his ideas carried out. Future business from 
the same client, as well as from new clients, 
depends upon the care with which materials 
have been selected and applied as much as 
upon the design, although it is upon the lat- 
ter that reputations are built. Тһе design 
is safe, but a few years, perhaps months, 
may develop faulty materials and workman- 
ship. In many cases this is "up to the ar- 
chitect" who has the power and the privi- 
lege to do all that can be done towards in- 
suring his clients and himself against this 
contingency. 

in these days when every building opera- 
tion is a combination of sub-contracts many 
architects realize the importance of select- 
ing competent sub-contractors but there are 
many more who leave this matter to chance 
or the discretion of the general contractor, 
which latter amounts to the same thing, in 
many cases. 

When it is considered that contractors 
are in business for profit it is not surprising 
that many let sub-contracts to the lowest 
bidder, however irresponsible, if the archi- 
tect approves or if he neglécts to inform 
himself upon the reliability of the sub-bid- 
der. It is a very easy matter to sati-iy 
himself as to the ability of a concern to 
carry out the work in a thorough manner 
Any man will proclaim his fitness to exe- 
cute work but if he is unknown to the archi- 
tect the poorest way in the world to deter- 


The Responsibility 
of the Architect 
as Related to 
Sub-Contracts. 
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mine this is to entrust to him an important 
contract. The time to discover that a firm 
is incompetent is before the contract is let 
and this may be accomplished by confer- 
rng with architects on whose work the in- 
dividual or firm has been employed or, bet- 
ter still, although it means more time spent, 
by inspecting the work itself. 

Every architect has some standard for 
workmanship or materials that he has been 
in the habit of using, but where certain 
classes of work have not been included іп 
his practice, he must either learn by his own 
experience or by the experience of others 
who are familiar with them. Іп either case 
he will eventually discover that there are 
good, bad and indifferent concerns in every 
business allied to architecture and will sift 
down his sub-bidders to those who are re- 
liable and who will execute his work in a 
frst-class manner. ЇЇ he confines his in- 
vitations or approval to these concerns he 
has gone the greater part of the way to- 
wards the result that he desires and for 
which his client pays. 

Dollars and cents, while important fac- 
tors in most work, should not determine 
the award of any contract, general or other, 
and many low bidders are low because 
they have used bids from concerns that 
only the indifference of architects keeps in 
business. 

Ít is clearly unfair to the first-class con- 
tractors to place them in the lists with 
others who are not able and do not intend 
to do their class of work. This is, how- 
ever, an uneven contest that is being waged 
every day and the reputable firms are pow- 
erless to prevent it. Competition between 
equals is welcomed by all, and comparative- 
ly slight difference will be found in their 
estimates; therefore, when one bid is far 
below several of these, two things are cer- 
tain—an error has been made or a different 
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class of work is contemplated. The good 
concerns cannot "knock" the others, but 
they know that a poor job will have more 
effect upon the architect than advice from 
them, and it is sometimes a consolation, for 
the loss of a contract to an inferior firm, 
to know that they will never compete in 
that office again, always provided that the 
architect is aware of the class of work 
they are capable of performing. 

It cannot be expected that ап architect 
be an expert in the varied lines of work 
that comes under his supervision, and, 
while many have acquired valuable knowl- 
edge of different materials by their fre- 
quent use, a large majority must rely upon 
their care in selecting the proper materials 
and firms to apply them. This is particu- 
larly true of special work, the component 
parts of which are produced and assem- 
bled by the concern to whom the contraci 
is let, and which cannot be judged until the 
whole is complete or in place. It is on such 
work as this that the architect, to be safe, 
must employ people who can point to work 
of equal magnitude that has been well 
done, and whose reputation will not admit 
of poor execution, 

To overcome the possibility of inferior 
workmanship and the consequent annoy- 
ances therefrom many architects make 
separate contracts for important parts of 
the building. This enables them to invite 
bids from good concerns only and this cus- 
tom is growing in favor much to the relief 
ої those who do only first-class work. This 
practice is a substantial help to the archi- 
tect in another way. By the award of a 
contract to a responsible concern he saves 
the time and worry of closely following the 
progress of the work. Every architect 
knws firms or individuals to whom he can 
safely leave the details of sub-contracts 
without danger to the work or to his rep- 
utation. While all are in business for 
profit there are many who appreciate the 
value of work well done, even though at a 
loss due to an error in judgment or other 
cause, and the work does not suffer. Тһе 
advantage of having a financially responsi- 
ble contractor is apparent where it is found 
that the work must be executed at a loss. 
A good reputation is not to be risked in 
the saving of a few dollars. The architect, 
in many cases, never knows that a loss to 
the contractor has been the result of work 
well done. The contractor's profit is the 
confidence of the architect and the preser- 
vation of his own good name. 
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'The future historical stu- 
dent who goes to Boston, 
is not likely to be satisfied 


The Bost : ipe : 
E s with a visit to Bunker Hill. 
25444 Не will wish to see Copley 


Square—-the battlefield of а 
generation, where has been 
waged many a fight involv- 
ing artistic questions, and where canons of 
taste ceaselessly reverberate. There has 
been the fight over the building height re- 
strictions; the excitement as to the Phillips 
Brooks’ statue; the long-drawn-out siege 
with reference to the replanning of the 
Square; a skirmish as to the sculpture in 
front of the library; a rattle of musketry 
over the gay Bacchante, and now there 15 
sharpshooting in regard to the development 
of the library's courtyard. This was рге- 
cipitated by Roger Noble Burnham who, in 
an exhibition of his work this winter at the 
Copley Galleries, ventured to show a model 
for the development of the public library 
courtyard in the Italian manner. The 
scheme was generally spoken of as an Ital- 
ian garden, but that was hardly accurate. 
It was also spoken of as a "fussy prettyfy- 
ing of the great, silent, sequestered space." 
On the other hand, the friends of the pro- 
ject called attention to the courtyard's pres- 
ent condition, with its scrubby grass and 
prominent ventilator. The story was told 
of a foreign artist who had mounted the 
splendid stairs with an ever-increasing feel- 
ing of delight and enthusiasm, when the 
door of the landing invited him to a view 
of what he fully expected would be a charm- 
ing scene. “Не has not got over his dis- 
appointment in finding that the beautiful 
arcading served merely as a frame of a 
ventilator—that it contained neither the ar- 
chitecturally paved court, nor the garden 
of the Italian, but a patch of grass so unin- 
viting that even a ‘keep off sign was пої 
needed.” Remembrance, also, is invited of 
the cortile of the Museo Civico at Palermo, 
where there is a combination of arcading 
and foliage, statuary and pool, which is very 
beautiful. Mr. Burnham’s scheme calls for 
a pavement in two colors which correspond 
to the present color scheme of brick and 
stone in the cloisters and bays that flank 
the staircase, and for four statues sym- 
metrically placed, and for a long pool with 
broken coping. But the critics of Mr. Burn- 
ham say that Mr. McKim desired to leave 
the court as simple and clear as possible, 
and that the gift of the little Bacchante was 
intended to settle the question. 
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“we HILE CONTENTIONS as 
Б.) to this or that "style" 
* \ are rife among critics 
‚ and dilettanti, апа 
; while some аге be- 
wailing the depravity 

of modern tendencies 
/ and others are smugly 
self-satisfied, it is 
rather ап encourag- 
ing sign to notice that 
certain architects іп 
quietly and earnestly 


this country are 
working out their own architectural sal- 
vation (as well as that of their profes- 
sion at large) in buildings at once pleas- 
ing, dignified and well- mannered. And 
this, it is to be remarked, regardless of 


E studied considerations ай 
or "style" as such. 


5 


"period" 


The belief that precedent should be 
studied rather than copied seems to find 
a few intelligent supporters today, and 
to be the motive influence behind much 
sane and well-balanced design of recent 
years. To traverse the new Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York, with detours in the 
side streets immediately adjacent, is to 
realize this, and to read in it a strong 
and hopeful promise for the future. 

Few types of building in this country 
have undergone such radical changes or 
seen such remarkable developments as 
the city house. Urban architecture at 
its best is by way of being a compromise 
an architectural solution of certain prob- 
lems, many of which are not architec- 
tural. Plumbing, heating, comfortable 
disposition of a number of servants, ele- 
vators, dumb-waiter, service stairs, fire- 
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ENTRANCE VESTIBULE, RESIDENCE OF ОАК- 


LEIGH THORNE, ESQ. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 


proofing—and above all, the building 
laws—would have worried Paliadio or 
Peruzzi more deeply than the profile of 
moulding or the rustication of a base. 
Today our architect must be an “admir- 
able Crichton.” If he has more facili- 
ties at his beck than the old masters, by 
the same token his task is complex in an 
even greater ratio of proportion. He 
must think of many things besides the 
disposition of the facade, the paintings 
on the ceilings or the entasis of a column. 
He may create an architectural master- 
piece, but his name will go down to per- 
dition with his client if one of the elec- 
tric call-bells fails to work, or a service 
door is hinged on the wrong side. In 
the design of the apartment house there 
are the same all-important and number- 
less little technicalities, but they are all 
standardized. They are all grouped un- 
der one general formula, more complex 
from year to year, it is true, but still a 
formula, and the architect may feel 
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greater freedom in matters more direct- 
ly concerning design. When he has 
complied with a certain set of fixed rules 
he is free to exercise his own ability and 
ingenuity as a designer. In the city 
house, however, there are the same gen- 
eral requirements of hygiene, fire protec- 
tion, practical convenience and the me- 
chanics of plumbing and electricity, but 
all subject to constant change, revision 
and variation at the hands of the owner, 
who, as he sometimes reminds the archi- 
tect, is “putting пр” the money, and 
must have a push-button three inches up 
or down or right or left if it necessitates 
redesigning an entire floor. 

The point is that urban architecture 
today is a great deal more than architec- 
ture as understood in terms esthetic, 
and sometimes the proverbial needle’s 
eye seems to the architect a wide portal 
in comparison with the way he must 
travel if he is to come forth not only the 
architect, but the successful architect of 
a modern city dwelling. 

Perhaps it is not remarkable that 
many of our city houses are more prac- 
tical than architectural, but rather that 
50 many of them are architectural at 
all. Possibly some designers would not 
have detailed a cornice quite so great 
in projection for the Chesebrough 
house, but there is a contingency far 
more imminent than mere possibility 
that many designers would have done 
something far worse. Even if this par- 
ticular were more noticeable, however, 
it would be more than offset by certain 
niceties in other details. There is a 
careful expression of scale in the minor 
divisions of the windows, as well as in 
their larger relations, and a general 
sense and of “fitness” which grows upon 
one leaves a pleasant impression. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
know that Mr. Bodker spent a year w; 
the earlier part of his career in the of- 
fice of McKim, Mead and White 一 -and 
to have known McKim is to know detail 
in terms never to be forgotten. Тһе ш- 
fluence of a master architect may live 
long after his death, and it 15 not draw- 
ing too freely on the imagination to de- 
tect, in certain phases of this detail, 
some reminiscence of the master. 
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A  noticeably successful designer 
of the present day city house de luxe is 
Albert Joseph Bodker, whose work pre- 
sents several interesting aspects, and 
who may be taken as one of those indi- 
viduals alluded to before who are quietly 
and earnestly contributing to a sane and 
dignified sort of architecture in this 
country. 

When his work is carefully studied, 
its character assimilated and the impres- 
sion registered, it 1s interesting to know 
that he never studied in Paris—a fact 
which might be wielded mightily by 
those harsh critics of the school of the 
Beaux-Arts, whose pent-up feelings so 
often break out in bitter revilements of 
console and cartouche. "That there is 
much of good in the French methods of 
"studying" a design cannot be denied by 
any intelligent architect or amateur. Yet 
even those who would give to the Beaux 
Arts every other letter in the alphabet 
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cannot concede the alpha and omega as 
well, in the face of intrinsically and in- 
dependently excellent examples from the 
hands of designers who never so much 
as sharpened a pencil in Paris. 


One does not need to be proud ої 
never having studied in the great Ecole, 
but one is permitted to be proud of ob- 
vious success which cannot be traced to 
that source. 

Mr. Bodker's designs for apartment 
houses show, perhaps, a little more free- 
dom in certain respects, but a commend- 
able fitness for their purpose. ЈЕ is an 
interesting fact, and an encouraging 
sign for the profession іп America that 
real estate operators and owners are 
yearly attaching more and more impor- 
tance to the architectural qualitv of the 
apartment houses which they erect. 
They are beginning to think that perhaps 
there is some relation between good ar- 
chitecture, or at least architecture which 
is “smart,” and high rents. A five room 


Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 
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apartment in a new building on Park 
avenue might rent for seventy-five dol- 
lars a month, but if it can be described 
as four rooms and a "spacious foyer" 
the same suite will bring ninety or a 
hundred. So much for “architectural 
fashions.” We are "foyer" mad, and 
while any plan which eliminates the old- 
fashioned iong, dark apartment hall is 
a good one, there are considerations of 
light and spaciousness in some of the 
other rooms which must be taken ac- 
count of. То return to the exterior de- 
sign for a moment, there seems to be 
growing a definite ratio between the 
rental and the ability of the architect 
mployed to design the house, and we can 
remember the old days when any specu- 
lative builder or general contractor un- 
dertook to put up apartments from his 
own “plans,” or with plans procured as 
cheaply as possible. High architectural 
fees are now coming to be reckoned as 
an essential part of the initial investment 
by the owner and operator. ТЕ 15 to be 
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inferred that the whole question is now 
regarded as a vastly important develop- 
ment from the fact of the establishment 
by the New York Chapter of-the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects of "The 
Apartment House Medal." The signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that the medal is 
awarded not to the architect, but to the 
owner of the building approved by the 
jury. The aim is obviously to encour- 
age and stimulate rivalry among owners 
and operators ої city real estate to ele- 
vate all past standards of apartment 
house building. Тһе points taken into 
consideration are the general excellence 
of exterior appearance, general good 
taste and architectural judgment regard- 
ing adjacent property, adaptability and 
cleverness of plan and honesty of con- 
struction, 

This recognition by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, combined with the 
rising trend of popular demand and the 
corresponding rise of foresight and taste 
on the part of owners and syndicates, 


MAIN ENTRANCE HALL, APARTMENT HOUSE, 393 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect, 
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AN APARTMENT HOUSE, 393 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 
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has led to developments paralleled in 
no other country. And American archi- 
tects, even if they are not always orig- 
inal, are certainly adaptable in the in- 
genuity and enthusiasm which they 
bring to bear on new problems. The 
apartment house being such, they have 


brought to bear upon it all the native 
wit and invention with which, as a race, 
we are often credited by Europeans. For 
all that American architecture may be 
held up to deprecation, as a patchwork 
composite of borrowed motives and im- 
ported styles, по detractor can intelli- 
gently state or substantially prove that 
architects of any other country excel 
the American in practical matters of in- 
novation, where no precedent obtains, 
and where sheer inventive ability alone 
counts. Certainly the apartment is a 
type of building in the design of which 
the architect must be his own law, must 
effect his own solutions of the problem 
in terms at once practical and esthetic. 

It 15 evident that Mr. Bodker is to be 
reckoned as one of a number of archi- 
tects who have devoted a good deal of 
study to the apartment house problem, . 
with considerable success. In the ex- 
terior and interior sketches illustrated 
there is noticeable an able grasp of the 
fundamental ideas underlying this type 
of building. It is a little unfortunate 
that the speculative element in apart- 
ment house building often results in the 


ENTRANCE DETAIL, АРАКТМЕХТ HOUSE, 393 
PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Albert Joseph DBodker, Architect. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN, APARTMENT HOUSE АТ 393-387 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect, 


elimination (for reasons of initial cost) 
of many essential features of the archi- 
tect's original drawing, yet this is only 
one of the restrictions which must be 
met as cleverly as possible. When it 
becomes generally recognized by owners 
and building syndicates that every dol- 
lar expended in architectural excellence 
can be reaped many-fold in higher year- 
ly rentals, we may expect to see even а 
better type of apartment house than has 
recently been developed. 

The development in the last decade 
has been amazing, and under conditions 
where architects are given even greater 
latitude than today it is difficult to pre- 
dict the exact attainment in the apart- 
ment house of the future, considered 


either as a monument of practical de- 
tails or of architectural ideals. 
Critically consider the general as- 
pect of the residence of Robert Chese- 
brough, in New York City. There is 
no architectural nonsense about a build- 
ing of this sort. It is severe enough to 
escape any danger of appearing frivol- 
ous, yet human enough not to be austere. 
It is a piece of design wherein is not to 
be seen the hand of the fanatical clas- 
sicist (who would design a Doric gar- 
age), the frenzied "Beaux-Artist," who 
prepares a-la-carte detail on the order of 
the creations of a French chef, nor yet 
any of the fantastic originalia of the in- 
novator, who thinks, when pressed, that 
Sir Christopher Wren was very well as 
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First Floor Plan. 


PLANS OF THE RESIDENCE OF ROBERT A. CHESEBROUGH, 


ESQ. 


Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 


far as he went. It is a sane expression 
of design aptly applied to its intended 
use, on a building sufficiently but not 
over-decorated. It is a house with a fit 
proportion of architectural embellish- 
ment—not a mass of decoration, piled 
block on block, console on cartouche, 
forming a general exemplar of design in 
which, perhaps, human beings live. 

More manner and less mannerism 
would leaven the architecture of this 
country amazingly and place it on an 
ascending plane travelling toward really 
significant achievement as the ultimate 
goal. 


One cannot feel, in the Chesebrough 
house, that the architect was aping the 
Italian Renaissance, for there is much 
in the composition which is not Italian 
Renaissance. Yet there is apparent that 
quality of dignity and a certain urbanity 
more essential than anything else in the 
city house, and a pleasant absence of 
broken pediments, over-fed cartouches 
and meaningless effigies of green-gro- 
ceries in stone. 

In point of composition, ғ" location 
of the entrance obviously tends to throw 
the long facade out of balance, but the 
narrow city lot is only one of the prob- 
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STAIR HALL OF ATTIC FLOOR, RESIDENCE 
OF OAKLEIGH THORNE, ESQ. 
Albert Toseph Bodker, Architect. 


lems of the city house. And it was re- 
quired to give the room to the right, the 
reception room, the full width, with two 
windows. The entrance vestibule 15 
flanked left and right by the elevator 
and a large closet, and gives, to the right 
into the reception room. 

The Georgian treatment of the en- 
trance hall is better in itself than in rela- 
tion to the exterior character of the 
building, and a fit and pleasing transi- 
Поп to the quietly dignified Georgian 
drawing room. Оп the first floor are 
also the kitchen, the servants! dining 
room, the laundry, ice-room and other 
utilitarian accessories. 

The second floor, the premier étage of 
the French house, is occupied by the 
foyer, over the entrance below, with the 
Georgian drawing room to the right, and 
running the entire width of the lot. То 
the left. the dining room, with a door to 
a "den" and to the pantry, which rooms 
divide the width of the building. The 
library, with two bed-rooms and a large 
bath, with sundry closets, make up the 
third-floor lay-out. The remaining two 
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floors contain other bed-rooms and the 
accommodation for servants, though the 
plan for this house is not, in many re- 
spects, so interesting as that of the 
Oakleigh Thorne residence. 

The recently completed residence fot 
Oakleigh Thorne, Esq., in New York 
City, is an interesting fabric wherein old 
and new are woven together with an 
artful artlessness productive of a pecu- 
liarly interesting result. It is essential 
to state at the outset that the architect’s 
problem here was three-fold—to devise 
a dignified and pleasing exterior, a 
practical and an esthetic interior, and to 
accommodate the plan to certain com- 
plete rooms which were brought over 
in their entirety from France. The 
panelling of one of these rooms called 
for windows of a certain distance apart, 
which, as can readily be guessed, formed 
a compulsory governing factor in the 
fenestration of the entire 73d street 
facade. А study of the appearance and 


arrangement of what 1s certainly an ab- 
solutely unique house, 1s a study no less 
interesting for the architect than for the 
decorator, nor less interesting to either 
than to a connoisseur of old and verit- 
able French “boiseries.” 


AN EARLY SKETCH (1910) FOR THE OAKLEIGH 
THORNE HOUSE, SHOWING "SGRAFFITO" 
DECORATIONS. 


Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 
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The exterior presents no features 
which could be considered sensational— 
and here as a preliminary note is a 
quiet conformity with the character of 
the house itself. The ‘original scheme 
under consideration was for a much 
larger house, in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance, with tile roof and with 
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decorations in “sgraffito.’ The acquisi- 
tion by Mrs. Thorne of some very re- 
markable old French rooms obviously 
caused a change to the style of the 
French Renaissance—that urbane апа 
architecturally dignified style that is 
best expressed, perhaps, by the charac- 
ter of Little Trianon. And here, to 
unprint that definite character upon the 
building unmistakably, the windows of 
the second story—the French premier 
étage—are detailed in close adaptation 
of the Little Trianon windows. An- 
other detail, one so characteristic of the 
period as to be almost a symbol, is the 
oval window with a garland above it, 
simply, but effectively, introduced in the 
entrance front. There is little to be said 
about the exterior, and therein, if the 
truth were known, lies its merit. The 
best period of the French Renaissance 
was successful and pleasing in exact 
proportion to its restraint and repres- 
sion—not to its profusion or elabora- 
поп. 

Passing through an almost severe ves- 
tibule, treated as caen-stone, and deco- 
rated only by two marble wings, this 
vestibule gives into a lofty entrance 
hall, also with the caen-stone treatment, 
and with a tessellated marble floor and 
artfully wrought iron stair гай. Old 
carved wooden doors, among the other 
architectural treasures brought from 
France, give an intimation of revela- 
tions to come. То the left, the elevator 
door, and to the right, a vista of the 
library presents itself. In the entrance 
hall there are two deftly disposed coat 
rooms, equipped with all the minor lux- 
uries of similar rooms in our up-to-date 
hotels—a recent innovation, in the ac- 
commodations of the city house. 

The library is a cool-toned room with 
plain walls in a cold yet rich blue, en- 
tirely relieved on the north wall by an 
enormous and unusually beautiful tap- 
estry. The doorway through which this 
library is entered from the hall is a 
beautifully carved, painted and gilded 
replica «опе by Salvatori—a marvel- 
lously skilled artist-craftsman of Flor- 
ence. From the same hand came the 
ceiling of this room, artfully painted 
on ancient wood, and in a combination 
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of colors and tones апа dull gilt so rich, 
so subdued and so harmonious as to 
defy the faintest supposition that there 
is any particle of modernity in the work 
whatsoever. Salvatori, indeed must 
have some lingering trace of that inim- 
itable art of the great Italian Renais- 
sance. 1 do not think, indeed, that this 
ceiling is an imitation, but rather a re- 
incarnation of one that might have been 
in Italy in the 14th century. 

Examination of the remainder of the 
plan of the entrance floor will show that 
the space from the east wall of the li- 
brary to the back of the building is 
compactly occupied by the servants' 
hall, the kitchen and a domestic office, 
which an English architect would prob- 
ably call the “scullery.” Неге is ac- 
commodation for ice and for receiving 
other supplies, and a goods lift and 
dumb-waiter assure ample and swift 
communication between this very im- 
portant domain and the rest of the 
house. 

The additional height of the entrance 
hall and the library is taken up as 
shown on the second plan (illustrated 
on page 403) by a very convenient mez- 
zanine floor in the rear, easily accommo- 
dating rooms for five servants and a 
bath, as well as sundry closets, a por- 
celain closet for fresh flowers and a 
sink, etc., for the daily disposal of these 
in vases throughout the house. 

It might he mentioned with consider- 
able emphasis that the private self- 
operative elevator has more or less revo- 
lutionized the planning of the citv 
house. То be sure, it is one more me- 
chanical detail to reckon with and after 
the several stair-landings are taken care 
of, the elevator doors must be consid- 
ered—but, on the other hand it makes 
possible the introduction of the afore- 
mentioned useful mezzanine. One steps 
into the elevator at the entrance floor, 
from the hall and alights at the second 
floor, having unconsciously run by the 
mezzanine floor, of which the very ex- 
istence would remain unknown and 
unsuspected if the hostess were not giv- 
ing a complete “tour of inspection." 

Alighting, then, at the second floor, 
access is had to one of the most inter- 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, RESIDENCE OF 
OAKLEIGH THORNE, ESQ. 


Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 


esting of the interiors. It is the work 
of a remarkable French artist-connois- 
seur, АЈапе d'Albret, and is fashioned 
with infinite care for conformity with 
the dining-room, which is an example 
of veritable "period," and which is 
reached through the doorway at the 
east end. In this country we are prone 
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A BEDROOM, RESIDENCE ОЕ OAKLEIGH 
THORNE, ESQ. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 


to blithely designate the second floor 
“antichambre” аз а “foyer 一 and 
though this designation would offer an 
insoluble puzzle to a Frenchman, it is, 
perhaps, the most expressive and under- 
standable word for the United States. 
This is for the reason that not only 
it is the connecting apartment between 
the old dining-room and another ге- 
markable old room, the salon, at the 
front of the house, but because the 
stairs, up and down, give into it, as 
well as the concealed elevator door. 

An interesting structural precaution, 
and one which was skillfully and effec- 
tively carried out is the introduction of 
concealed, sliding fireproof doors in all 
the openings. In the illustration of the 
“second floor foyer” the sliding door 
protecting the opening of the ascending 
flight of stairs is shown wide open and 
the fire door of the descending flight, 
balancing it, is closed. 

The skill with which the panelling of 
this exquisite antichambre is conceived 
and executed must be seen to be appre- 
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ciated—the nice alignment of parts, the 
restraint of the detail and the everpres- 
ent perfection of scale, qualities more 
characteristic of the latter work of the 
period of Louis XIV and of certain 
phases of that of Louis XVI than of 
any work of the Louis XV period—the 
living spirit of a past decorative epoch 
masterfully seized and consummately 
rendered by Alcine d’Albret. It is 
necessary that one know every moulding 
as surely as one knows the letters of 
the alphabet to produce a work such as 
this. It is not, as I have said before, 
a question of imitation, but of ге-ш- 
carnation. One cannot copy а period 
and achieve such a result—he must re- 
lieve it and make his mind, at least, a 
part of it. 

The only colors other than those in 
the paintings (which, by the way, are 
iftroduced іп remarkable conformity 
with the period) are white, slightly 
"aged" and dull, yet rich gold. This 
very simple, but very effective decora- 
tive scheme, is an echo of the dining 
room, which makes M. d'Albret's arti- 
fice in the “antichambre” the more 
marvellous by reason of the perfect sim- 
ilarity of the two.rooms in character and 
spirit. Again, in this room, as in the 
outer room, which was inspired by it, 
there is the same nicety in the align- 
ment of members and parts, the same 
restraint of detail and the same abso- 
lutely faultless accuracy in scale. This 
old room was originally made, it is said, 
for a Cardinal, and was painstakingly 
restored by M. d’Albret in a manner 
impossible of achievement by anyone 
not possessing his unique knowledge of 
old "boiseries" or his inspired love for 
their most infinitesimal niceties of detail. 
The studious attention which he would 
devote to one moulding, his consideration 
of it and his comparison of it with 
others, in short his conscientiousness, is 
a silently accusing arraignment of a 
good deal of slap-dash guess-work in 
this country. 

Further perfection has been given to 
this already amazingly perfect dining- 
room by the care exercised in the scale 
of such accessories as the chairs, the 
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OF OAKLEIGH THORNE, ESQ. 
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console tables, the chandelier and orna- 
ments оп the mantel-piece, as well as the 
mantel-piece itself and the wall sconces 
over it. It is a French room, essen- 
tially, but it is one which has made 
itself so quietly at home in this country 
as to go on record as a proof that the 
exquisite phase of French architecture 
which it represents is so gracious and 
urbane as to be veritably “cosmopolite.” 
Incidentally, it was the panelling ђе- 
tween the two windows of this beauti- 
ful room, which governed the fenes- 
tration of the entire long facade of the 
house. Not one millimeter of differ- 
ence, this way or that, would M. 
d’Albret allow in the trans-Atlantic in- 
stallation of а so-precious “vrai an- 
tique" as this dining-room. It was with 
a certain quiet misgiving that he learned 
of Mrs. Thorne’s intended exportation 
of this, and other works from France, 


and his peace of mind returned only 
upon her suggestion that it was a fine 
thing, magnifique, splendide, that these 
beautiful interiors might come as an 
inspiration (as indeed they do) to 
Americans, both lay and professional. 

Leaving the dining-room and travers- 
ing the "antechambre," there is, at its 
west end, a door corresponding to the 
dining-room door and giving into a 
great salon. Here is a room which even 
the chronic defamer of the decorative 
style of the “period of Louis XV” must 
concede to be beautiful. The wood is 
dark oak, the only application is dull 
gilt on certain mouldings, and on the 
"musical attributes" in the over-panels 
—attributes suggesting that long ago 
this exquisite salon was a music room. 
A small book might be written in analy- 
sis of this room—of the grace-notes and 
variations in the panelling, for it is а 
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fascinating roóm and (what is remark- 
ably rare) a really perfect example, and 
a pure example of the best phase of the 
decorative work of the period of Louis 
ХУ. lf it does not surpass the exam- 
ples in the recently arranged wing of 
"decorative arts" in the’ Metropolitan 
Museum, it fully equals them. 

On the third floor, at the front of 
the house, is the smoking-room, interest- 
ingly fashioned from beautifully carved 
old French woodwork, of the period ої 
Louis XV, and decorated with tapes- 
tries of the same period. Interesting as 
these are they seem a little out of scale 
with the room, and seem, as well, a 
little rigid and flexible by reason of 
being stretched tight instead ої hang- 
ing loose. 

In addition to this room, and sepa- 
rated from it by a bedroom and bath. 
there is another beautifully carved room 
brought over from France, a bedroom 
giving into a small octagonal boudoir 
in ок. Тһе wood carving in the bed- 
room, as well as in the boudoir, is mar- 
vellous in this day of short-cuts to the 
same effect by means of various plastic 
compositions. In each corner of the 
bed-room, the corners are gracefully 
rounded and are decorated with deli- 
cately modelled "attributes" of the four 
seasons. “This room 1s believed to have 
come originally from an old French 
country house and though the painted 
lunettes over the two doors on the east 
wall were not originally a part of this 
room, they are in beautiful conformity 
with it. 

The fourth floor is occupied by the 
housekeeper's bed-room апа sitting- 
room, other bed-rooms and a maid's 
room, baths, closets, etc., and the attic 
floor with more servants’ quarters, a 
large cedar closet, the house tank, 
trunk-room, etc. etc.—the whole mak- 
ing a compact dwelling which presents 
not only accommodations for the practi- 
cal needs of a household run on thor- 
oughly efficient basis, but which pre- 
sents, as well, unique decorative values. 
There have been many copies and imita- 
tions, good, bad and indifferent, of 
French "period" interiors, but here are 
the actual rooms, skillfully installed in 
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4 modern New York City dwelling. 
Certainly this is not "American Archi- 
tecture,’ but it is an evidence that a 
connoisseur possesses not only keen 
architectural appreciation, but also а de- 
sire that such perfection as was attained 
in France may serve as a model and 
incentive in this country. 


That the appearance of a country 
house із incalculably enhanced by well- 
grown planting could not be more graph- 
cally evidenced than in the Herbert А. 
Wheeler, Esq., residence at Hartsdale, 
N. Y. Here is a rendering of the “рїс- 
turesque" suggestive of some work by 
other residential architects, but indica- 
tive of a cursive personal freedom. 
Owing to the placement of the chimney 
the front elevation seems more pleasing 
than the garden elevation. 

The spacious living room of this 
house, surprisingly large for a dwelling 
of the size, is illustrative of the sound- 
ness of an excellent theory, often pro- 
pounded but rarely followed—that a 
few large rooms are infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to a labyrinth of small ones, with 
good floor space wasted by useless pas- 
sages, and cut up by narrow doorways. 

While Mr. Bodker is not one of those 
architects whose forte is versatility, it 
seems evident that he possesses an ar- 
chitectural instinct in the design of that 
refined type of semi-commercial archi- 
tecture which has recently come into 
being in New York, as is evidenced by 
his facade at 601 Fifth Avenue. 

In conclusion it may be fitting to state 
that the measure of an architect's work 
may not aways be had from what he 
has done, but often from what he has 
not done, and although this might be 
reckoned as a rather vague, if not an 
actually negative, criticism of Mr. Bod- 
ken's work, perhaps it is more apt than 
any other. Іп the Chesborough and 
Thorne houses, from the point of view 
of their exterior aspects, the architect 
has not tried to impress the passer-by 
with how many architectural details he 
knew. For this there is much to be 
thankful, for it is well to design with 
the thought that one is designing one 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING AT 601 FIFTH AVE- 
NUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 


building at a time. After all, this is a 
quality no more subtle than common 


discrimination, which, coupled with 
a certain amount of fundamental 
architectural knowledge, a certain 


amount of taste and a good deal of 
restraint will go far toward the develop- 
ment of a distinctive tvpe of design in 
this country. 
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RESIDENCE OF HERBERT R WHEELER, ESQ., HARTSDALE, N. Y. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect, 
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THE DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF HERBERT A. WHEELER, ESO., HARTSDALE, N. Y. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect. 
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от alone do the old gray 
wharves апа stone 
warehouses tell of 
New Bedford's inter- 
esting past. If you 
climb up the narrow 
cobbled streets that 
lead steeply through 
the business section to 
the elm-arched cross- 
roads beyond, you will 
find quaint old houses 
with tiny walled gardens. and tall-pil- 
lared residences set back in their spac- 
1015 grounds; that speak eloquently of 
the best the past century had to offer. 

Bedford village in Dartmouth, was 
founded by Joseph Rotch of Nantucket 
in 1765, some years after Massachusetts 
Bay Colony bought and settled Dart- 
mouth at the town of Oxford across the 
пуег. There are a few architectural re- 
mains of this, the first settlement, and 
at the Head-of-the-River an old Meet- 
ing House with its two stone chimneys 
and two old fire places, several rough 
houses of the first settlers, and a stone 
bridge of Revolutionary fame, still 
stand. Here, too, can be found the lo- 
cation of Russell’s garrison, where the 
Colonists fled for refuge during King 
Philips war. In fact these townships 
:abound with relics of our country’s ear- 
liest days, but the charm of New Bed- 
ford itself centers about the architec- 
ture of a later period. 

The little city has suffered so much 
in the past: first at the hands of the In- 
dians, and later from the British under 
Major Gray. Fire, pillage, and commer- 
-cial progress have done their best to ob- 
literate all traces of Colonial days and 
the times of the Union's infancy; but 
fair and truthfully stand the milestones 
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of the city's growth from the Revolu- 
tionary period to the zenith of its pros- 
регу and success. The sturdy wharves, 
the great warehouses, ship lofts, rope 
walks, and candle works, all proclaim 
this. Virtually gone now is the busy 
shipping trade; the outgoing whalers 
fitting for cruises and unloading their 
catches of oil and bone. Now and then, 
a whaler of the old type lies along the 
wharf after a desultory year’s cruise, 
or quietly refits for a last few journeys 
in the pursuit of the whale—but no lon- 
ger do the townspeople crowd the wa- 
ter front in welcome or farewell. No 
longer is the talk of the ships that sail 
in the morning. Pride and competition 
in the trim and gallant appearance of 
the craft has departed. The old hulks 
crawl out almost unnoticed, poorly 
manned by foreigners, begrimed and 
shabby, to return without acclaim, dirt- 
ier still. Gone is the romance and the 
allure of the olden days. The foreign 
trade has practically ceased. Busy cot- 
ton mills are bringing new prosperity to 
New Bedford. A prosperity of the few 
and an influx of ignorant imported la- 
bor that even today has set its tawdry 
finger marks upon the beautiful city. 
Trade, commercial activity, and the 
increase in population through immigra- 
tion, sweeps the business center slowly 
but surely upward from the water 
front; and quaint little houses of one 
hundred and fifty years ago have been 
remodeled into shops or razed to make 
room for more pretentious structures. 
Here and there a one-time Quaker 
home is left, empty and forlorn, hud- 
dled between ugly brick stores, only a 
tiny garden remaining of all its fields 
and orchards. But, gratefully, a block 
beyond and the shaded quiet streets 
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A SUBSTANTIAL OLD HOUSE IN NEW BEDFORD, TYPICAL OF THE QUIET SEVERITY 
OF NEW ENGLAND ARCHITECTURE. 
From the Pencil Drawing by J. M. Rosé. 


show unbroken ranks: of old frame 
houses, each with its own walled or 


high-fenced garden. Fine old Фоог- 
ways, their chief ornamentation, are 
found on these simple homes. Some 


owe their charm chiefly to their good 
workmanship, their plain honesty of 
proportion, and the flickering tree shad- 
ows that fall across them. Their weil 
kept yards and masses of old fashioned 
shrubbery add not a little to their at- 
traction. Here and there one finds a 
really old house, still delightfully hab- 
table. Its massive construction, and 
the care lavished upon it through the 
generations have kept it in its present 
state of soundness. А little flagged 
path leads up to its tidy doorstep, and 
a clump of old box adorns each side 
of the tiny porch. 

At every street corner, looking down 
the cobbled hill, one glimpses the blue 
stream and the masts that crowd it. 
Several well proportioned steeples, а 
glass cupola, or a captain’s walk edge 
in among the roofs. Near the water 


front stands the Custom House, like Ше 
old warehouses, several public buildings, 
and many of the fine churches and resi- 
dences, constructed of native gneiss. It 
has the prevailing Colonial feeling of 
architecture and its self sustaining 
flight of inside stone stairs, built by a 
local mason, are declared worth while 
investigating. Down in this section are 
several old candle works and ship lofts. 
of remarkable stone construction and 
beauty. The Mariner’s Home on Johnny 
Cake Hill was once a fine private resi- 
dence, when that vicinity was the fash- 
ionable quarter, but there are very few 
landmarks now existent to show the 
village of a hundred and fifty years ago. 

The beautiful library of granite, once 
the City Hall, sands nakedly forlorn in 
the midst of ugly rows of stores, whirl- 
ing dust, and the bare faced glare of 
pavements. Гог some almost criminal- 
ly misguided reason, the city’s officials 
have allowed the wonderful old elms 
crowning this chief square to be cut 
down. Once a beautiful park, a rest 
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ALONG А SHADED STREET IN OLD NEW BEDFORD. 
From the Pencil Drawing by J. M. Rosé 
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spot for eyes and minds, a noontime 
breathing place, and now a meaningless 
square of unsightly roof lines, criss- 
crossing wires, and curbed-in grass plots, 
this quarter of the city wears a woeful 
aspect to those who knew it as it was. 
Here stands the new City Hall, elegant- 
ly suited to the mediocre taste of its per- 
petrators, and serenely out ої keeping 
with the atmosphere of the town, as 
are the other public buildings of late 
construction. 

In happy contrast to these is the his- 
toric old Court House on County Street ; 
in the days of Queen Anne, the original 
highroad leading to Plymouth, along 
which Church's soldiers drove their In- 
dian captives, and later, Gray's regi- 
ment of Red Coats marched unchecked 
to do their work of pillage and destruc- 
tion. Surrounded by fine trees, back 
from the wide street, vine grown and 
dignified, its venerable brick and excel- 
lent white trim make it a true thing of 
beauty. Тһе delicate proportions of its 
characteristically colonial cupola are ex- 
actly pleasing and surmount a facade 
both simple and imposing. One sees in 
the building a splendid example of 
an eminently satisfying type. Неге was 
held the famous Borden trial of Bristol 
county. 

In the early twenties many fine old 
residences were built along this pleasant 
road; some with their grounds extend- 
ing through what is now the heart of 
the city to the shore. There are a few 
good examples of the prevailing archi- 
tecture left, though the house of John 
Avery Parker, perhaps the finest of 
them all, has recently been razed. This 
mansion was a literal treasure house, 
and was treated in demolition like the 
veriest shanty; the great columns of 
porphyry, rising through the hall to a 
clear two stories, smashed and broken 
out with the rude sledge and pick of the 
contractor’s day laborers. These pillars, 
the oak wainscoting, panelling and 
carved hand rails and spindles, were 
brought over from Europe in the own- 
er’s merchant ships at the time of the 
construction of the house. There was 
no one that cared, no one to halt the 
work of destruction and save from de- 
vastating hands the delicate fan win- 
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dows, the carvings, the heavy doors of 
mahogany, or the massive fire places. 
A junk dealer bought the silver door 
hinges and latches for a few cents. Deli- 
cate mouldings and shapely pilasters lay 
splintered in the plaster heaps. 

New Bedford’s wealth acquired in the 
days of whaling, slave trade, and coast- 
wise shipping, built these fine residences 
of native granite. Of this period and 
style is the house now occupied by Dr. 
Hathaway, once the home of the first 
mayor, Abraham Howland. Approached 
by a semicircular drive, and shaded by 
New England elms, this house is im- 
posing and effective, its gray stone giv- 
ing it a feeling of permanency and some 
grandeur, well suited to its style of 
architecture. Six huge fluted columns, 
with capitals of the Corinthian order 
support the nicely proportioned сог- 
nice. The doorway gains prominence 
from the spacing of the columns, and 
`5 itself, with its flanking pillars and 
heavy lintel, a decorous part of an har- 
monious whole. The use of the Greek 
“portico,” so common on the great south- 
ern estates, is not so often seen in New 
England, and there is a prevailing local 
feeling that it 15 eminently unsuitable. 
However that may be, these few similar 
houses of architectural pretentions stand 
as the expression of the wealth and taste 
of the controllers of foreign trade and 
whaling fleets in strong contrast to the 
stupidly elaborate residences of more re- 
cent erection. 

Mrs. Hetty Green owns two fine old 
houses of granite and stucco of еагіу 
building, which are fast falling into di- 
lapidation owing to neglect and over- 
sight. In New Bedford her property 15 
considerable, and is not remarkable for 
its well-kept and attractive appearance. 

The Society of Friends, who formed 
a large part of the population, helped 
make the little city the power it was in 
the past; for the whaling industry was 
more to their liking than either slave 
trade or smuggling, and in the palmy 
days large fortunes were made and later 
lost. No longer is their quaint garb 
seen on the quiet streets. Тһе Friends’ 
Meeting House is still faithfully attend- 
ed by the descendants of the founders 
of the sect, but the old customs have 
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died ош, and worldly habits аге по 
longer а reproach and a scandal. Very 
few residents can remember when the 
Hon. John Mason Williams, whiling 
away tedium in his pleasant office with 
the help of a German flute, caused such 
consternation among the Quaker pass- 
ersby, who hastened out of reach of the 
vain sound, their fingers in their virtu- 
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climbing streets stands the Friends’ 
Meeting House, seeming the very 
epitome of dignity and peace. Though 


close to the sidewalk, with its grounds 
only separated from the street by a low 
board fence, it has quite the effect of 
entirely withdrawing from the earthly 
affairs of the bustling town. Its severe 
and sombre painted brick facade, with 
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THE LEAST PRETENTIOUS OF NEW BEDFORD'S OLD HOUSES HAVE A PICTURESQUE 
OUALITY OF TIIEIR OWN. 


From the Pencil Drawing by J. M. Rosé. 


ous Cars. Even the chaises of the 
wealthy Friends were decorously painted 
a modest drab, and the tale 15 still told 
in New Bedford of John Woodman, 
who serenely objected to traveling in 
the cabin of one of the packets on ac- 
count of some trifling carving on the 
outside of that part of the vessel. 

On the corner of one of the hill- 


its two simple entrances and curving 
iron railed stairs, mark И unmistakably 
as a Quakers’ place of worship. Тһе 
long rows of wagon sheds in the rear 
tell their story of faithful attendance 


from the surrounding countryside. 
Vines mantle the quiet walls, and elms 
cast their dripping purple shadows 


across the doorways. Nature does her 
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best to soften the building's austerity, 
and rather gains by the neutral tinted 
background it offers to her foliage. 

Some years have elapsed since a cer- 
tain Quaker gentleman of none too firm 
а standing in the meeting, returned 
from a visit to Boston town, in flowered 
silk waistcoat, ruffles, and gold watch 
chain, and paraded the streets to the 
gentle horrification of the more saintly, 
twirling his walking stick, and saluting 
his old friends with a “Damme, sir, it's 
a beautiful morning!" That was the 
beginning of the end and soon the world 
crept gradually in. 

Many are the charming corners in old 
New Bedford. The stately Quaker 
homes of brick or stucco, with their 
high walled gardens, and stable yards 
overhung with foliage, are delightful 
from every viewpoint. These square 
substantial homes are generally built 
close to the street, their comely stoops 
approached by a short flight of eight or 
ten steps leading directly from the side- 
walk. Heavy vines cling to the brick- 
work, and creep fairly into the recesses 
of the windows. The wooden trim of 
window sash, blinds, cornices and 
porches is generally painted black or 
very dark green, and the house is sur- 
rounded by a simple iron or paling fence 
of the same shade. Though not nearly 
so beautiful in effect as white trim would 
be, this same dark color seems fully con- 
isistent with the modest tastes of its 
Quaker owners, and where it loses in 
elaboration it gains somewhat in sombre 
dignity, which the luxurious foliage does 
much to soften. Perhaps nothing strikes 
you more keenly in New Bedford, than 
the graceful sweeping arches of its shade 
trees, and the prolific growth of trailing 
vines over its finer houses. The whole 
residential section, which is by far the 
greater part of the little city, seems, on 
a sunny day, a vast flicker of light and 
shadow. The flaggings are overlaid with 
its tracery, and the humblest homes are 
made beautiful by the trembling lace- 
work cast across their weatherbeaten 
walls. Today these Quaker domiciles 
still possess the same aloofness the past 
century knew, and as you pass along the 
streets rarely do you see a sign of their 
human inhabitants. One fully expects, 
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when a door chances to open, to behold 
the modestly garbed figure of a Quaker 
maid coming sedately down the old stone 
steps. One wonders what histories of 
rebellious fun-loving youth contesting 
with the stern precepts of an austere 
religion went on within these doors, and 
manv а Half recalled legend bears its 
tale of protesting adolescence. 

Among the other places of worship in 
New Bedford is found a good steeple, 
or some rather fine mouldings about the 
eaves and cornices, and occasionally a 
fine ensemble. In front of the granite 
Unitarian Church, built in 1836, is 
mounted on a low stone base, a heavy 
bronze bell of beautiful design, cracked, 
and green with age and exposure. It is 
said that this bell was originally brought 
from Seville, Spain, by the captain of a 
trading vessel, having been so commis- 
sioned by the people of Nantucket. Upon 
its arrival, the straight-laced congrega- 
tion learning that it was one of a set of 
chimes that had adorned the belltower 
of a Franciscan monastery and had 
chanced to be blessed by the Pope, an 
extra touch which the genial Captain 
told with gusto, spurned the accursed 
thing and went unrung to their bare lit- 
tle church content in well-doing. The 
New Bedford church, less orthodox or 
broader minded, eagerly relieved the be- 
wildered old salt of his erroneous pur- 
chase and enjoyed its sweet tones for 
many years. 

The fine old water mills of the town 
were in working order scarcely fifty 
years ago, and not a few residents can 
remember the moss-covered overshot 
wheel and the fringed circular pond 
where the boys skated in winter. То 
these mills, the corn raised by the 
farmers was carried to be ground, and 
many a youngster can recall playing 
about the edges of the mill pool while 
his sack of corn meal was made ready 
for him. Nearly all the flax used in the 
village was raised by the surrounding 
landowners, and much of it was woven 
by the good house wives and made into 
garments and bedlinen. Open fireplaces 
and Franklin stoves heated the 014 
houses, and it was not until Abraham 
Russell first introduced coal into the 
town by burning it in his own grate and 
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exclaiming, “Ореп the doors and we will 
warm all New Bedford," that any fuel 
but peat and wood was used. 

The homely charm of New England 
is intense in this little city. The sea 
winds, blowing in strong and salty from 
Vineyard Sound, clear away all the heat 
and smoke. Seen from the water front, 
the city climbs а green hill; its roofs 
all broken into interesting gabled 
glimpses by the lines of the tree tops. 
No barren spot shows, no ornate gilded 
dome disturbs the old gray prevailing 
tone. The church steeples are all a part 
of the general scheme, and the stone 
warehouses and occasional cupolas шаКс 
up the consistent picture. From the low 
Fairhaven shore across the stream comes 
the scent of pines and sweetness of 
meadows. The massive and expensive 
public buildings, the gift of the wealthy 
man who loved his home town, rise 
majestically and somewhat unexpectedly 
from the low picturesque line of little 
homes and dark pointed fir trees. 

It must be confessed that one occasion- 
ally finds New Bedford disappointing. 
A little street that glanced along from 
the corner seems delightfully quaint, 
proves on closer view to be hardly as 
quaint as it is commonplace. Nice old 
porches, substantial and plain, have had 
dabby little bow windows built over 
them. Fine deep eaves have been hung 
with gingerbread fret work and scroil 
saw absurdities. Here and there, the 
simple lines of a sane but unpretentious 
dwelling have been broken by a totally 
useless and really atrocious circular 
tower. Fresh paint of an ugly color 
spoils one good house, and the place of 
another has been lately taken by a cheap 
stucco residence fairly shouting new 
"mission" furniture and "elegant elec- 
troliers." 

New Bedford is not changing so 
swiftly as to cause real anxiety to those 
who love her quiet streets, and it is 
safe to say that another quarter century 
will see her much as she 15 now. Though 
the greatest losses have been sustained 
in the past ten years, It Is possible that 
the feeling evoked by them may be 
strong enough to preserve with avidity 
other treasures from destroying hands. 
The modern spirit 15 crude enough in 
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its appreciation, and the constant clamor 
for progression deafens the ears of 
authority and. drowns the voice of the 
elders pleading for the old.  Youth's 
way 1s a way of change and activity, and 
the pressure of events leaves no time 
for the cultivation of the finer arts. The 
city must look to its men of attainment, 
its women of ideals, to stem the heedless 
tide of a growing population but lately 
naturalized. The children of the foreign 
born have several generations to progress 
before they will foster a veneration for 
their country’s traditions and а protect- 
ing love for the old land marks. Educa- 
tion holds all this within her hands, and 
it is the high privilege of those who 
wait upon her to dispense her bounty 
with patient ready heart and seeing eyes. 
Would not the greater wisdom be, to 
thoroughly teach the very young the 
foundations of learning, the simple facts 
of mental processes and more than 
superficially the things of the heart and 
of the soul? 


THE OLD SPANISH BELL. 
From the Pencil Drawing by J. М, Вогё, 
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BARTON HARTSHORN MANOR HOUSE, ENGLAND. 
ROBERT S. LORIMER, 
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ERTAIN details, —chim- 
neys, roofs, windows, 
decide the architect- 
tral character of а 
building more radi- 
cally than more super- 
ficial elements of 
"style." Perhaps these 
things are too im- 
portant to be classed 
as details, for cer- 
talnly one had rather 

see а building of no specific "style" (the 
bane of modern architecture) yet one 
which possesses strong qualities of 
character by reason of the architectural 
fitness of its detailed parts. 
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If the contention that our architecture 
is kept on a general plane of mediocrity 
through the prevalent tendency to copy, 
is a misleading or unfair contention, the 
arraignment might better be differently 
stated. It might be said that it is not 
because we copy that we often fail, but 
rather that we do not often enough copy 
good examples. 

It has been rather thoroughly thrashed 
out that a copy or a close adaptation of 
a good example is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to an original design which is 
accepted for no reason other than its 
originality. Originality as an end rather 
than a means in architectural expression 
rarely if ever produces sound and last- 
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CASEMENTS GROUPED WITH A DOOR—ENTRANCE TO THE OFFICES OF MELLOR AND 
MEIGS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mellor and Meigs, Architects. 


ing results. The great architectural ex- 
pressions of the past have lived to form 
the solid bases of design today only be- 
cause they were intrinsically good. 
Much that was merely "original" has 
perished so that not a trace of it exists. 
With this in mind, with an intent to 
develop precedent with intelligence ra- 
ther than to shun it on principle, a few 
salient facts begin to take shape from 
the architectural kaleidescope which 
daily confuses the eye and mind. We 
perceive (with all the ardor of new dis- 
covery) that Gothic, in its several forms, 
is undoubtedly the best type of archi- 
tecture for a church. We find that the 
classic orders, reverently used, are prob- 
ably the best that have been evolved for 
public or monumental buildings. And 


among these amazing discoveries of 
things which we have always known Би: 
often sought to evade, is the conviction 
that the English type of domestic archi- 
tecture is the happiest type for the coun- 
try house, for the very simple reason that 
it cOnveys a greater impression of do- 
mesticity than any other. Even our own 
early farm-house type, homely as it is, 
does not equal the English house (even 
in its own class), because the picturesque 
formed no part of its make-up, and be- 
cause its severity was a little uncompro- 
mising. 

Upon deciding that an adaptation of the 
English idea of country cottage, or large 
country manor, is the desideratum, it is 
interesting (and :. little disheartening) 
to notice how very wide of the mark 
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CASEMENT WINDOWS IN SOUTH WRAXHALL MANOR HOUSE, WILTSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


most of such adaptations fall. Country 
houses that cannot immediately be iden- 
tifed as American are so rare as to be 
countable. Perhaps Wilson Eyre has 
succeeded more consistently than any 
other architect in this country in inter- 
preting in ап American country house 
certain happy ideals of the English coun- 
try house. Albro and Lindeberg and 
Grosvenor Atterbury, as well as certain 
of the Pennsylvania architects, have suc- 
cessfully grasped the idea. 

Тће many architects whose work in 
country house design is mostly a hybrid 
compromise, have failed more disas- 
trously in their execution than in their 
ideals. They have intended to build 
after the manner of Lutyens or Voysey 
or the others of the English country 
house architects, and have expressed this 
intention in the wrong dialect, or rather 
in the wrong application of detail The 
usual Anglo-American country house is 
as little a success as would be a mono- 


logue imitation of an Englishman ren- 
dered with a Yankee twang of speech. 
Without going into the deeper reasons 
why the American builds his house in a 
different manner from the Briton; with- 
out, in fact, discussing anything as basic 
as “Тһе English Point of View in Archi- 
tecture," it 1s certainly interesting, and 
maybe profitable, to study certain of the 
more superficial reasons for our recur- 
rent failures. 

Something was said at the beginning 
of this article about chimneys, roofs and 
windows. 

Perhaps of these three details we have 
most conspicuously ignored the saliently 
picturesque quality of the English win- 
dow. It is impossible that we have 
failed to observe. It seems only to re- 
main that we have wilfully or stupidly 
ignored. 

Few architectural features are as dif- 
ficult to reconcile with English domestic 
architecture as the American double- 
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hung window, especially when it is 
glazed with the uncompromisingly blank 
expanse of a single pane of glass. The 
wide popularity of the double-hung win- 
dow is, perhaps, due more to a corre- 
spondingly wide misconception of the 
casement window. Тһе casement seems 
too often to have been dismissed as "ріс- 
turesque but impracticable." 

Many architects, it should be said, in 
all fairness, would use casement win- 
dows in preference to any other type if 
they could overcome the unfounded but 
often obstinate prejudices of their cli- 
ents in the matter. Тһе client's objec- 
tion is equaled in its obstinacy only by 
the peculiar vagueness of the premises 
underlying it. Usually, upon cross-ex- 
amination, it will be found that some 
one has told him not to have casement 
windows in the house he is going to 
build. Questioned further as to why, 
he may say that they cannot be made 
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weather-tight, that they are hard to clean 
and that they are easily forced. Неге 
are three bristling  objections—objec- 
tions so potent that the vine-clad English 
cottage of his dreams never materializes 
more closely than a disappointing ap- 
proximation, for the reason that he has 
failed to appreciate that no one feature 
contributes more to the charm of the 
English type ої house than the casement 
window. 

Look at the work of C. F. A. Voysey. 
of Edwin L. Lutyens or of any of the 
host of successful English architects, 
and analyze the type of house they have 
created. А quaint and interesting roof, 
an unexpected sort of chimney, perhaps, 
or a buttress here and there, and a pic- 
turesque texture in some local slate or 
tile—but above all, casement windows, 
singly or in groups. 'The small leaded 
panes are in scale with the shingles or 
bricks or stones of the wall. The natu- 
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AN INTERIOR IN SOUTH WRAXHALL MANOR HOUSE, WILTSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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In а restoration of this old manor, modern metal casements were installed. 
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ral irregularity of the leading causes 
the panes of glass to stand at slightly 
varying angles with the sun—some panes 
briliant by reflecton and others dark. 
Interesting groups, windows close to- 
gether, are possible for the reason that 
the bulky sash-weight box of two ad- 
jacent double-hung windows 15 eliminat- 
ed. Certainly the effect 15 thoroughly 
pleasing from the picturesque point of 
view, and the prospective builder has 
quite decided that he must and will have 
casement windows—until someone tells 
him that they are a delusion and a snare. 
Many a man would have the house he 
may have dreamed of for years if it 
were not for the officious “айуіс2 of his 
friends. And this advice is always of 
things to avoid and never of things to do. 
An architect finds it a pleasant under- 
taking to build a house that will please 
his client, but often comes to despair of 
pleasing twenty or so of his chent's 
friends at the same time. 

So it often fares with the casement 
windows that were admired in the draw- 
ings, but condemned by the inevitable 
and ubiquitous “friend.” Тһе client 
hurries back to the architect to impart 
to him the three dire detriments enumer- 
ated above, and the architect 1s rarely 
able to dispel the prejudice. АП the 
houses in the same street, or in the same 
suburb have double-hung windows, ergo, 
there must be something wrong with 
casement windows. Absurd as these 
“reasons” may seem, they are, neverthe- 
less, sufficiently potent to sway many 
prospective builders away from what 
they consider a very risky experiment. 

That the only three possible objections 
to the casement window are entirely un- 
founded either on fact.or reason seems 
almost too obvious to enlarge upon. To 
say that a casement window cannot be 
made weather-tight is no more or no less 
true than to say that a roof cannot be 
made weather-tight. Poor detailing and 
poor workmanship will expose any ex- 
terior detail to danger of deterioration, 
but the well detailed casement, whether 
of wood or of metal, is no less protection 
against the elements than a double-hung 
window. 

On the score of cleaning, perhaps a 
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little more weight lies in the objected 
difficulty. This, however, can be obvi- 
ated by so hinging the casements that 
one may be reached through the next, 
and by having them sufficiently narrow 
so that the span of the arm can reach 
the far side. One type of casement is 
so designed that its hinge throws it, 
when open, half within the room and 
half outside. 

That a casement window is easily 
forced 15 the most absurd claim of the 
three objections enumerated, for in ad- 
dition to the various latches and fasten- 
ings devised, there 1s the cremorne bolt. 
a metal rod which can be thrust by op- 
erating a central knob 1nto metal pockets 
imbedded 1n the sill and head of the win- 
dow. Where а metal casement is to be 
forced, the entire glass and leading 
must be removed before entrance could 
be effected. 

Referring again to the grouping of 
casements, this point enters the ventila- 
tion question. А single casement win- 
dow may be opened to the full extent of 
the wall opening, by throwing it wide, or 
may be fixed open at any lesser angle by 
means of a sliding bar and set-screw on 
the sill, now devised to operate even 
when the windows are equipped with fly 
screens. ТЇ the objection is entered that 
the vertical opening of the window may 
cause a lower cold draught in the room 
than the opening of a double-hung win- 
dow at the top, this may be obviated by 


placing pivoted transom sash above each 


casement. 

A significant feature of design in de- 
tailing rows of casement windows is the 
fact that the mullions separating them 
may be less than half the width of the 
mullion required between two adjacent 
double-hung windows with their sash- 
weight boxes. This narrow mullion pos- 
sible with the casement adds greatly to 
the lightness and grace of a bay or oriel 
window, and affords, as well, a maxi- 
mum void, and minimum solid in any 
given glazed wall-opening. 

It is not necessarily true that a case- 
ment window is always the best type, 
but it is to be contended that it is ab- 
solutely essential to the rendering of any 
house of the English domestic type and 
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equally essential in buildings of the 
eighteenth century French type. 

То state that the casement 15 the 1021- 
cal window seems a little like stating that 
a roof is the logical covering for a house, 
yet the use of the casement window in 
this country has been limited to an amaz- 
ingly small proportion oí buildings. 
Only within the last few years has the 
casement window come to be regarded 
here and there as anything but an ex- 
periment, an affectation ог an innova- 
tion. It is hard to conjecture why it has 
taken the architects of this country so 
long to accept what has been a part of 
European architecture for several cen- 
turies, and yet, on examination, it would 
prove in most cases to be the owner and 
not the architect who has vetoed the 
casement type of window. And to соп- 
jecture as to the reason for this is to 
revert to the three objections mentioned 
above, the life and existence of which 1s 
due to passing from hand to hand with- 
out investigation or serious thought. 

If objection is made to the appearance 
of a casement window, that 15 one thing, 
but objections on this score are rarely 
heard, and are to be recorded only as 
matters of individual personal taste. Ап 
objection on the score of the practical, 
however, is another matter, and this 
(with no logical foundation on fact) is 
the most common type of objection. 
Cost is a third (and often a potent) con- 
sideration. In a building of cheap con- 
struction the casement is out of the 
question for the reason that double-hung 
windows of various stock sizes may be 
had from any sash and blind factory, 
whereas the casement must be specially 
detailed and specially made. In a build- 
ing where cost is not the paramount con- 
sideration, however, and where appear- 
ance comes first, the casement may weil 
be figured in, even to the greater ex- 
pense of metal type. Іп a house of 
brick or stone the non-deterioration of 
the metal casement is worthy of esti- 
mate. Such a building, with walls of 
masonry, roof of slate or tile, rain-lead- 
ers, gutters and flashing of lead or cop- 
per, and metal casement windows, there 
is no one external feature which can 
suffer deterioration from the elements. 
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THE SMALL PANE OF THE LEADED CASE- 
MENT GIVES AN EFFECT OF SCALE. 


C pe CVL TION ОГ 
HEAT Gs? VENTILATION 


BY CHARLES L. HVBBARLD, ENGINEER. 


(4 HE heating of a dwell- 
ing house is common- 
ly regarded аз а sim- 
ple matter, and at 
first thought it may 
hardly seem worth 
while to take the time 
for a special study of 
the subject. Тһе 
equipment of large 
public buildings natur- 
ally appeals тоге 
strongly both to the architect and engi- 
neer, and often results in a tendency to 
turn the designing of less important 
work over to the heating contractor, who, 
in some cases, may be more interested in 
his profit than the successful and efficient 
operation of the plant. 

The object of the present article 1s to 
present in simple and concise form a 
considerable amount of practical data 
relating to this particular class of work, 
erranged with special reference to the 
needs of the architect, both in laying out 
heating plants himself and in checking 
those of others. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


The first requirement of any heating 
system is that each part of the equip- 
ment shall be properly proportioned with 
reference to the others, and that the en- 
иге apparatus shall have sufficient са- 
pacity to warm the building in the cold- 
est weather. Economy of operation 
should also be considered, as well as ulti- 
mate capacity. For example, a certain 
size of furnace may be capable of warm- 
ing a building, if forced sufficiently, but 
with a large waste of heat passing up the 
chimney. A larger furnace will cost more 
in the beginning, but will be much more 
economical and satisfactory in the end. 


because it can be operated under normal 
and efficient conditions. Other require- 
ments are simplicity, flexibility, and am- 
ple fire-box capacity. Тһе apparatus 
should be simple because its care falls 
to those unfamiliar with mechanical de- 
vices; flexible, in order that the heat 
may be regulated according to outside 
weather conditions; and provided with 
a large fire-box to increase the length ої 
timc between periods of firing. 


VENTILATION. 


It 1s as important to provide suitable 
means for a supply of fresh air in the 
average dwelling house as in the largest 
school building or theatre, although the 
requirements are entirely different. In 
the ordinary sized room, occupied by 
one or two people, there will usually be 
sufficient ventilation from leakage, which 
under average conditions, will amount to 
at least one complete change of air per 
hour. This, however, can be increased 
by a slight opening of the windows with- 
out producing uncomfortable drafts if 
the room is properly warmed. It is only 
necessary to shift the sashes a small 
amount so that the air may pass between 
them in a thin sheet. 

Some of the forms of window ven- 
tilators or deflectors which are placed 
beneath the lower sash are a help in 
this class of work, although the volume 
of air admitted 15 so small that it does 
not meet the requirements of rooms at 
all crowded. Тће common practice of 
sleeping with open windows takes care 
of bedroom ventilation to a large extent. 
while the dining гост is occupied for 
only a short time and is filled with fresh 
air in the morning from leakage during 
the night. The room requiring special 
means for a positive supply of fresh 
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warm air is the living room, where the 
family sits for three or four hours at 
a time, and commonly with burning 
lamps or gas jets vitiating the atmos- 
phere. With a properly designed fur- 
nace system the matter of ventilation 1s 
well cared for, and this can also be done 
in the case of steam and hot water, if 
the living room, and possibly the front 
hall, are heated by indirect surface. This 
should not add greatly to the expense, 
as a single large stack may be made to 
deliver warm air into both rooms. By 
leaving the various doors open into the 
halhvay a good degree of ventilation may 
be secured throughout the entire house. 
Fireplaces are always efficient as ventila- 
tors, provided there are fires in them to 
produce an outward draft. А cold flue 
is of practically no value for this pur- 
pose unless there is sufficient pressure 
within the room to force the air through 
it Down drafts of cold air are often 
produced by unused fireplace flues, and 
while this is pure, 1t 1s not delivered in 
a manner adapted to ventilating pur- 
poses. It should be mentioned, however, 
that the conditions noted are for a mini- 
mum air supply, and that these should 
be enlarged upon in each particular case 
as much as the available funds will allow. 
HUMIDITY. 


A proper degree of humidity adds 
much to the comfort and health of the 
occupants of a building, but is difficult 
to secure in the case of a dwelling house. 
In large buildings, employing ventilating 
fans, moisture may be given to the en- 
tering air by means of steam jets, fine 
sprays of water, and by means of air 
washers. None of these are practicable 
in the average dwelling house, and evap- 
oration must be depended upon in cases 
of this kind. The water pan inside the 
casing of the average furnace amounts 
to but little on account of its small size. 
In a test recently reported, the evapora- 
tion produced by this means amounted 
‘to only 3 quarts of water per day, апа 
increased the humidity of the building 
only 1 per cent. By placing two extra 
pans inside the furnace casing, thus 1п- 
creasing the capacity to 72 quarts, an 
evaporation of 20 to 24 quarts of water 
was obtained per 24 hours. In average 
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winter weather, ranging from 20 to 30 
degrees, from 12 to 15 quarts of water 
were evaporated per day, thus main- 
taining a humidity of 35 to 40 per cent. 
Although the normal humidity for oc- 
cupied rooms is 70 per cent., it is not 
usually practical to carry it much above 
50 per cent., even if the humidifying ap- 
paratus is capable of exceeding this. 
With a proper degree of humidity a 
temperature of 62 to 64 degrees seems 
as warm as one of 70 to 72 degrees with 
а dryer atmosphere. At the present 
time, evaporating pans used in connec- 
tion with hot air furnaces and indirect 
steam and hot water, seem to be the 
only practical means of increasing the 
humidity in dwelling houses. 


SELECTING A SYSTEM. 


The systems of heating adapted to 
the warming of dwellings are hot air 
furnaces, steam and hot water. Furnace 
heating is often combined with hot 
water, and both steam and hot water are 
adapted equally well to direct and in- 
direct heating. It is proposed to take 
up each of these systems briefly, stating 
its advantages and disadvantages, and 
showing how the latter may be over- 
come under certain conditions. 


HOT AIR HEATING. 


This 1s the simplest system of heating 
and the least expensive to install. It fur- 
nishes fresh air for ventilation, warms 
up the rooms quickly in the morning, 
is easily regulated as to volume of heat 
supplied, avoids damage to the apparatus 
from freezing in unoccupied rooms and 
the flooding of floors and ceilings from 
leaking air valves. The chief disad- 
vantage is the unevenness of the heat 
supply to different parts of the building, 
and the difficulty experienced in forcing 
the warm air into certain rooms in case 
of high winds. Other objections of less 
importance are the ease with which dust 
and ashes are carried through the flues 
from the basement to the upper part of 
the house, and the dry and over-heated 
quality of the air when the furnace is 
too small for its work. Unevenness of 
heat distribution may be largely over- 
come by locating the furnace so as to 
shorten the hot air pipes leading to 
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northerly rooms, especially those on the 
first floor. Horizontal pipes should be 
made of gererous size, given an upward 
pitch when possible, and limited in length 
to 10 or 12 feet, except under special 
conditions. Overheated air тау be 
avoided by using a furnace with gener- 
ous air passages and heating surfaces, so 
that a comparatively large volume of air 
will be supplied at a moderate tempera- 
ture. Тһе method of furnishing the 
cold air 1s also an important matter, as 
will be described later. In general, the 
conditions required for successful fur- 
nace heating are more easily realized in 
a small house than in a large one, and 
for those of six to eight rooms this is 
probably one of the most satisfactory 
systems of heating, when everything 15 
considered. Buildings of large size may 
also be successfully heated with hot air, 
but require special care in design and in- 
stallation. - 


STEAM HEATING. 


А system of steam heating 15 more ex- 
pensive to install than a furnace, but has 
certain advantages, especially in houses 
of large size. Heat may be carried to 
any room regardless of its distance from 
the boiler or the direction and strength 
of the wind. Тһе fuel may be burned 
under a single boiler, or battery of boil- 
ers, which results both .in a higher 
efficiency and greater convenience, while 
large houses heated with hot air require 
more than one furnace on account of the 
limit to the length of the warm-air pipes. 
With steam, a combination of direct and 
indirect surface may be used, placing 
the former where ventilation is not re- 
quired or where it is obtained in suff- 
clent amount by leakage or through open 
windows. Other rooms, like living room, 
library, nursery, etc., which require a 
continuous supply of fresh warm air, 
should be heated by indirect surface. 
With a furnace, heat can only be fur- 
nished in connection with ventilation, 
while with direct steam the heat supply 
is independent of other conditions and 
therefore more economical to operate. 
Тће chief disadvantage of furnace heat- 
ing is avoided by indirect as well as by 
direct steam heating, because the stacks 
may be placed directly at the bases of 
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the flues to be supplied, thus doing away 
with runs ої horizontal pipe. There 15 
no danger of freezing In the case of а 
steam system, except in sealed returns 
in the basement, and it is usually a sim- 
ple matter to protect these sufficiently to 
avoid danger. The two principal disad- 
vantages in connection with steam are 
the difficulty in regulating the heat sup- 
ply with direct surface, and the fact that 
when the pressure falls in the boiler the 
radiators become cold. With a furnace, 
a certain amount of heat will be given 
out during the night, even with a banked 
or low fire, while with steam there will 
be no heat supplied unless there is suffi- 
cient fire to raise the pressure. Неа! 
regulation with direct steam is commonly 
obtained in three ways. The best, and 
also most expensive, is by means of one 
of the pneumatic systems, which shuts 
off and turns on the steam automatically 
by means of a thermostat placed in the 
room. Another method makes use of a 
fractional or graduated hand valve in 
connection with one of the vapor or 
vacuum systems, so that the amount of 
steam admitted to the radiator may be 
varied to suit requirements. 

In other systems of this general type 
the temperature of the house, as a whole. 
is varied by changing the steam pressure, 
carrying it considerably below that of 
the atmosphere in mild weather. Опе 
of the most satisfactory methods of 
regulating a direct steam system is to 
divide each radiator into two parts, in 
the ratio of 1 to 2, by means of a blank 
nipple. Each part should have its own 
steam connection and air valve, and be- 
comes practically an independent unit. 
With this arrangement, 1/3, 2/3, or 3/3 
of the surface may be used, as tempera- 
ture conditions may demand. This 
method is not expensive to install and 
will pay for itself in a few seasons, in 
the saving of fuel, to say nothing of the 
greater convenience апа comfort 
obtained Бу its use. 

By providing "vacuum" air valves, so 
called, upon the radiators, and taking 
special care to make the system of pip- 
ing as nearly air tight as possible, a 
vapor considerably below atmospheric 
pressure may often be carried all night 
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with a low fire, thus securing much the 
same result as with a furnace in this 
respect. Ап objection often raised 
against steam heating is the noise from 
water hammer in pipes and radiators. 

There is no excuse for any trouble 
of this kind with the low pressures and 
short runs of pipe employed in dwelling 
house work. А properly designed sys- 
tem of piping, with suitable air venting, 
should entirely do away with any diffi- 
culty of this kind. 

Indirect radiation in the more im- 
portant rooms, and special care in the 
decoration of direct radiators, will 
largely remove the objection ої appear- 
ance often raised by owners and archi- 
tects when considering steam heat. From 
the above, it would appear that for build- 
ings of more than eight rooms, a prop- 
erly designed system of steam heating 
would prove more satisfactory than hot 
air under ordinary conditions. For 
large apartment houses steam and hot 
water are the only practical means of 
heating, for in this case, heat for an en- 
tire block may be generated in a single 
boiler, or battery of boilers, under the 
care of a day and a night fireman. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Much that has been said in regard to 
steam applies also to hot water. Among 
the principal advantages claimed for 
this system of heating is its flexibility, it 
being possible to circulate the water at 
varying temperatures corresponding with 
the outside weather conditions. Но 
water is noisless in action, and the air 
in a house heated by this method often 
has a quality not obtained by the hotter 
surfaces employed in steam and furnace 
heating. 

As the water 18 circulated at a temper- 
ature somewhat below that of low pres- 
sure steam the radiators and pipes must 
be larger, which of course adds to the 
cost of installation. On the other hand, 
the ease with which the heating capacity 
may be gauged to the requirements, re- 
duces the cost of operation to such an 
extent that there is but little difference 
in the final expense of the two systems. 
One disadvantage with hot water in cold 
climates is the danger of freezing, especi- 
ally in unused rooms where it 1s desired 
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to shut off the heat. This is commonly 
provided against by drilling а 15-іпсһ 
hole through the valve gate so that a 
small amount of water will flow through 
the radiator, even when the valve is 
closed, thus taking off the chill and pre- 
venting freezing. A hot water system 
is slow in warming up in the morning, 
but will give off a mild heat during Ше 
night on a banked fire, which is a very 
desirable feature. 

The popular idea that the air in à 
house heated by steam or hot water 1s 
less dry than in a furnace heated house, 
is a mistaken one, as passing the air over 
the heating surfaces of a furnace does 
not change the moisture which it con- 
tains one way or the other. 

In conclusion, we may say that while 
the advantages of hot air and steam are 
governed somewhat bv the size of the 
building, hot water is adapted to any 
size, and is commonly chosen for the 
particular merits noted above. 


COMPUTATIONS AND DESIGN. 


The first step in designing a heating 
plant, whatever the type, 1s to determine 
the heat loss from the different rooms. 
This is made up of two parts, as fol- 
lows: First, that due to conduction 
through walls and windows, and second, 
that caused by the leakage of warm air 
around doors and windows, and through 
the walls themselves, to some extent. 

For dwellings of ordinary construc- 
tion, the following rule may be used for 
a minimum outside temperature of zero: 

Multiply the outside wall surface by 
20, the window surface by 85, add the 
results, and correct for special condi- 
tions by the following factors. This gives 
the heat loss in thermal units (Т. U.) 


per hour: 

For the very best construction...... x 1.0 
For good construction..............x 1.1 
For fair construction................ хе 1% 
For poor construction............... x JUS 
For North ехрозиге................х 1.32 
пао ас тексе... х 1.12 
Бот South ехроѕсте ..-.27 2 х 1.00 
For West ехрозште................. x 1.20 
For N. E., S. W. or total exposure..x 1.16 


For a room having a cold attic above, 
or unheated basement below, multiply 
the computed heat loss by 1.1. 
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Ехатрје (1). А согпег гоош, іп а 
building of fair construction, has ап out- 
side wall surface of 200 square feet and 
a glass surface of 60 square feet. Тһе 
room has a cold attic above, and a North- 
west exposure. What will be the total 
heat loss in thermal units per hour, in 
zero weather? 

Solution: 


Loss through walis, 200x20 — 4,000 
Loss through windows, 60x85 — 5,100 


Total, 9,100 T.U. 


Correcting this for leakage (fair con- 
struction), exposure, and cold attic, we 
have 9,100 x 1.2 x 1.26 x 1.1 = 15,106 
Шели 

In computing the heat Joss from ап 
entire building for determining the size 
of furnace or boiler, or for checking the 
total radiation as proposed by a com- 
peting contractor, the method is prac- 
tically the same as that described above, 
except the factor for exposure becomes 
1.16 (total exposure). After computing 
the heat loss for the different rooms, 
and for the entire building, and tabulat- 
ing the results, we have the necessary 
data for designing a heating system of 
any kind desired. 

In what follows, let the symbol “Н” 
equal the heat loss in T. U. per hour 
from the whole building, and “h” equal 
the heat loss from a single room, under 
the same conditions, as computed by the 
methods given above. 


THE DESIGN OF HOT-AIR PLANTS. 


The heat delivered to а room by a hot- 
air furnace may be considered as being 
made up of two parts; first, that re- 
quired to warm the outside air up to 
the temperature of the room (70 
degrees) ; and second, the quantity h, to 
offset the loss by conduction and leak- 
age. In the best class of residence work 
the air is delivered to the rooms at a 
temperature of about 120 degrees in zero 
weather, under which condition, the 
total heat to be supplied by the furnace 
will be equal to 2.4 x H, and for any 
given room, 2.4 x h. 


THE FURNACE. 


The size or capacity of a furnace is 
commonly based on the grate area, and 
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this in turn, is determined by the rate of 
combustion and the efficiency. 

Under average conditions both of 
these diminish with the size of grate. 
Table 1, based on experience, gives the 
T.U. which we may expect to utilize 
from the coal burned on each square 
foot of grate surface per hour for 
furnaces of different make. 

Table I. 


Sq. ft of grate T.U. utilized per sq. ft. 


area (G) of grate area, per 
hour (E) 

1 and 2 24,000 

3 and 4 28,000 

5 and 6 32,000 


To find the required grate area (G) 
in any given case, first compute the 
value of H for the building, multiply 
this by 2.4, and divide the result by the 
number (Е) in column 2, correspond- 
ing to the limits of the probable area as 
given in column 1. If the grate area, 
as found, does not come within the 
limits expected, try the next divisor 
from column 2, either above or below as 
the case may call for. 

Example (2). Тһе total heat loss 
from a house in zero weather (H) 15 
50,000 T. U. per hour. What should be 
the grate area of the furnace? 

Solution: 

50,000 x 2.4 
G = ————— = 4.3 square feet, 
28,000 
which corresponds to a 28-inch round 
grate. Table II gives standard sized 
grates and their corresponding areas in 
square feet. 


Table II. 
Diameter of grate, Area,in 
in inches. square feet. 
18 1.77 
20 2.18 
22 2.64 
24 3.14 
26 3.69 
28 4.27 
30 4.91 
32 | 5.58 


Furnaces аге ої їмо general types， 
known as “direct-draft” and “indirect- 
draft." The principle of the direct- 
draft furnace is illustrated in diagram 
in Fig. 1. In this case the gases pass 
from the top of the dome or combustion 
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Figure 1. 


chamber into the smoke pipe, by way oí 
passages more or less direct. Тһе best 
makes of this type are provided with 
baffles or deflectors which cause the 
gases to give up a considerable portion 
of their heat before entering the chim- 
ney. In the second type, shown in Fig. 
2, the gases first pass downward to a 
radiator near the base and then upward 
through another flue to the smoke pipe. 
A. damper 15 provided for giving a direct 
connection with the chimney, for use 
when coal ıs first put on. Either form 
will give good results when properly de- 
signed, but the cheaper grades are com- 
monly of the direct-draft type, and 
greater care should therefore be taken 
when choosing one of this kind. 


HOT-AIR PIPES. 

The size of hot-air pipe connecting 
the furnace with a given room is based 
on the volume of air required to bring 
in the necessary heat to offset that lost 
by conduction and leakage (h). With 
an entering temperature of 120 degrees 

h 
in zero weather, this will require — 


cubic feet of air per hour. Assuming 
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a velocity of 200 feet per minute 
through pipes leading to the first story, 
and 350 feet per minute to the second, 
the required area of the pipe will be 


h h 
— or sq. ft. for 
0.9 x 60 x 200 10,800 
first floor rooms, and 

h h 

ог sq. ft. Íor 


0.9 x 60 x 350 
second floor rooms. 

Example (3). The heat loss from a 
first floor room is 15,000 T.U. per hour, 
what should be the area of the hot-air 
pipe supplying it? 

Solution: 

15,000 — 10,800 — 1.4 sq. ft., 
which corresponds to a 16-inch round 
pipe. 

Table III gives areas of pipes of dif- 
ferent diameters: 


18,900 


Table ІП. 
Diameter of Area in Areain 
pipe, in inches. sq. inches. sq. ft. 

50 0.34 

9 64 0.44 

10 78 0.54 

11 95 0.66 

12 113 0.78 

13 133 0.92 

14 154 1.06 

15 177 1.23 

16 200 1.40 


While round pipes give the best re- 
sults, it is not always possible to pro- 
vide sufficient space for them, and flat or 
oval pipes must be used instead. 

Table IV gives the capacity of oval 


pipes: 


ТаМе IV. 

Dimension of Area, іп 
pipe, in inches. square inches. 
8 ovaled to 5 43 

9 $ AS 51 

9 “ [11 6 57 
10 [11 [11 5 59 
10 €t «Є 6 67 
11 “ «є 6 75 
11 “ [11 7 82 
12 [11 “ б 85 
12 “ “ 7 93 
12 Б “8 101 
14 е “7 115 
14 “8 126 
16 [11 [11 9 163 
16 5 “ 10 177 
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In carrying up the hot-air flues a clear 
space of at least У2-іпсп should be left 
between them and studding, and the lat- 
ter should be carefully timed. Wire lath 
or asbestos board should always be used 
instead of wooden lath for covering in 
fues of this kind. Тһе best arrange- 
ment for connecting the furnace with 
the vertical flues, when there is sufficient 
space, is shown in Fig. 3. 

REGISTERS. 


The registers which control the sup- 
ply of warm air to the rooms generally 
have a net area equal to about 70 per 
cent. of their over-all area, and this 
should be from 10 to 12 per cent. greater 
than that of the pipe connecting with it. 
It is common practice to use registers 
having the short dimension equal to the 
diameter of the pipe, and the long di- 
mension about 50 per cent. greater. 
Table V gives standard sizes of regis- 
ters for different diameters of pipe. 


Table V. 
Diameter of pipe, Size of register, 
inches. inches. 
6 6 by 10 
7 7 by 10 
8 8 by 10 
9 9 Бу 14 
10 10 Бу 14 
11 11 by 16 
12 12 by 16 
13 14 by 20 
14 14 by 22 
15 15 by 22 
16 16 by 24 


COLD AIR SUPPLY. 


The supply of an ample volume of 
fresh air 15 essential to the satisfactory 
operation of a hot-air furnace. Shutting 
the cold-air box to get more heat into 
the rooms is like shutting off the steam 
pipe between the boiler and radiators, 
because the medium for carrying the 
heat to the rooms 1s cut off in either case. 
When space is available, much better re- 
sults will be obtained 1f a cold air cham- 
ber is provided, as shown in Fig. 4. 
This, for the ordinary sized house, 
should be about 4 feet square, and of 
sufficient height to include the inlet win- 
dow. Its effect is to break up sudden 
gusts of wind and produce a more even 
flow of air through the various pipes. 
The area of the cold-air window and 
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Figu re 2. 


duct should be at least 80 per cent. of 
the total area of all the hot-air pipes 
connecting with the furnace. 


RETURN DUCT. 


This is an arrangement whereby a 
portion, or all, of the air supplied to 
the furnace may be taken temporarily 
irom inside the house. The return duct 
is commonly connected with a large 
register in the front hall and leads to 
the cold air chamber or duct, joining it 
in such a manner that the outside air 
cannot flow into it. This аттап 


Figure 3. 
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is for use on cold and windy days when 
there is a good deal of inward leakage, 
and for warming up the house quickly 
in the morning. А switch damper 
should be provided for shutting off the 
outside air, and admitting that from the 
return duct by a single operation. Such 
a device is shown in principle in Fig. 5. 
COMBINATION SYSTEMS, 


When there are rooms which are diffi- 
cult to reach with hot-air pipes, and 
where heat 15 of more importance than 
ventilation, hot-water radiators may be 
used in combination with a furnace. The 
water is heated for this purpose either 
by suspending coils of pipe above the fire 
or placing hollow cast-iron sections in 
the fire-pot, through which it circulates. 
One square foot of pipe surface sus- 
pended above the fire will supply from 
20 to 25 square feet of radiation, while 
a square foot of cast-iron surface in con- 
tact with the fire will supply about twice 
that amount. 

THE DESIGN OF STEAM PLANTS. 


Here, as in the case of furnace heat- 
ing, the first step 15 to compute the total 
heat loss from the building per hour in 
the coldest weather (H). and also for 
each room to be heated (h). The value 
of H may be taken as the sum of the 
heat losses from the different rooms, or 
it may be computed separately. It is 
often a good plan to compute it both 
ways as a check upon results. 

BOILERS. 

With house-heating boilers of the best 
design, the ratio of heating suríace to 
grate area commonly varies from 15 to 
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25. ]t is customary to rate boilers of 
this type upon the grate area which they 
contain, assuming different rates of 
combustion for the various sizes in a 
manner similar to that already described 
for furnaces. Table VI may be used 
either for steam or hot-water boilers, as 
it is based upon the heat units to be sup- 
plied and not upon the square feet of 
radiation. The assumed rates of com- 
bustion are slightly different in this case 
than in Table I, simply because a wider 
range of grate areas 1s included. 
Table VI. 
T.U. utilized per sq. 
ft. of grate area 
per hour (Е) 


Square feet of 
grate area (G) 


1—4 24,000 
5—10 32,000 
11—15 40,000 
16—20 48,000 


In case of direct heating, the total 
heat loss from the building per hour, 
divided by the proper value of E from 
column 2, will give the required grate 
area іп square feet. 

If the building is to be heated by in- 
direct. surface the conditions become 
practically the same as furnace heating 
and the computed heat loss by transmis- 
sion and leakage must be multiplied by 
a factor to offset the heat required for 
ventilation, which, for the conditions of 
indirect steam, may be taken as 2.7 
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When part ої (ће rooms аге heated Бу 
direct surface and part by indirect, the 
value of h must be computed for each 
room, those to be heated by indirect sur- 
face multiplied by 2.7, and the total di- 
vided by the proper value of E. Ріас- 
ing these rules in the form of equations, 
we have— 

For direct surface, G = Н 


EF 
For indirect surface, G= H х 27. 


E 
For part direct and part indirect surface, 
G=h + (h’ x 2.7) 


E 
in which 
С == required grate area in square 
feet. 


Н == heat loss by conduction and leak- 
age from entire building in cold- 
est weather, in T. U. per hour. 

В == total heat loss by conduction and 
leakage per hour from all rooms 
heated by direct surface. 

h’ == total heat loss by conduction and 
leakage per hour from all rooms 
heated by indirect surface. 

E = T. U. utilized per square foot of 
grate area per hour from Table 
VI. 

For indirect hot water, use the factor 
3 instead of 2.7 in the equations. 

Example (4): А building is to be 
heated by a combination of direct and 
indirect steam. The computed value ої 
р is 60,000 T. U. and of h’ 80,000 T. U. 
What should be the grate area of the 
boiler 2 

Solution : 

60,000 + (80,000 x 2.7) 

(| == ——— 

32,000 

= 8.6 sq. ft. 

In designing a heating system for а 
dwelling house, the furnace or boiler 
should be so proportioned that fresh fuel 
will not have to be added oftener than 
once in 6 or 8 hours in the coldest 
weather. Assuming a combustion of 5 
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pounds of coal per square foot of grate 
per hour, or 40 pounds in 8 hours, it will 
require a depth of about 12 inches from 
the bottom of the fire door to the grate 
to give the necessary capacity. While 
the surface of the freshly fired coal may 
be carried 4 or 5 inches above the bot- 
tom of the door, there must be a like 
distance allowed at the bottom of the 
йге for the accumulation of ashes and 
cinder. 

The cast-iron boilers commonly used 
for house heating are of two general 
types, those having a round grate, and 
the sectional boiler having a rectangular 
grate. The first of these is more fre- 
quently used for houses of small size. 
although both types have a considerable 
capacity range. Boilers for steam and 
water heating are practically the same, 
except the former are provided with a 
steam space above the water-line and 
are equipped with water glass and gauge 
cocks. 

Sectional boilers are subdivided into 
those having steam and return drums 
and those in which the sections are 
joined directly together by nipples. 
When the latter type is used for steam, 
an outlet should be provided in every 
second section, in order to equalize the 
pressure within the boiler and maintain 
a stable water line. With this precau- 
tion there is no particular choice between 
the two types. When used for hot water 
a smaller number of outlets, of larger 
size, may be used if desired. 


RADIATION. 


The square feet of direct steam radia- 
tion necessary to heat a given room are 
found by dividing the heat loss h by 
250. For indirect surface, multiply h by 
2.7 and divide by 450. This is equiva- 
lent to computing the direct surface and 
increasing it 50 per cent., when indirect 
is used. Direct radiators, for the sizes 
commonly employed in dwelling house 
work, should not, in general, be over 32 
inches in height, with perhaps 38 inches 
for the larger sizes, and two-column 
radiators are to be preferred to deepen 
ones, except in special cases, where the 
available space requires a different form. 
The location in ordinary sized rooms 
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should be governed largely by the de- 
sired furniture arrangement, as a radia- 
tor of the proper size should warm the 
room wherever placed. The matter of 
painting and bronzing should be under 
the direction of the architect rather than 
the steamfitter, and should be done in a 
manner to correspond with the general 
decoration of the rooms in which they 
are placed. 

Pin radiators, 7 or 8 inches in depth, 
are commonly used for indirect steam 
heating. They are hung from the base- 
ment ceiling and enclosed in galvanized 
iron casings. The warm-air flues should 
be given a sectional area of 2 square 
inches for each square foot of heating 
surface, for first floor rooms, and 1% 
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square Inches for second and third floor 
rooms. The cold-air duct should have 
an area very nearly the same as the total 
of the warm-air ducts connecting with 
the stack. Regulating dampers should 
be provided in each cold-air inlet and 
mixing dampers of the general form 
shown in Fig. 6 in the warm-air ducts. 
STEAM PIPING. 


What is known as the single-pipe re- 
lief system 1s especially adapted for sup- 
plying the direct radiation in dwelling 
houses. With this system there 15 only 
one valve to manipulate in connection 
with each radiator, and the number of 
risers passing through the first floor 
rooms is reduced by one-half. Indirect 
radiators require a separate supply and 
return connection to secure proper drain- 
age, on account of their construction. A 
diagram showing the method of run- 
ning the piping for a combined direct 
and indirect heating system is shown 
in Fig. 7. When possible, the return 
mains should be carried below the water 
level of the boiler in order to seal them 
as this arrangement produces a much 
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quieter circulation and prevents water 
hammer. 

Table VII gives sizes of supply and re- 
turn pipes for the horizontal mains and 


branches for both direct and indirect 
radiation : 
ТаМе VII. 
Direct. Indirect. 
Square Steam Return Steam Return 
feet of Pipe, Pipe, Pipe, Pipe, 
radiation. inches. inches. inches. inches. 
60 1 1 1% 1 
120 14 1 114 14 
150 114 14 2 1% 
400 2 1% 215 1% 
800 214 1: 3 2 
1,200 3 2 3% 214 
1,800 31 212 4 21 
2,500 4 214 5 3 


In case of the vertical risers, where 
the steam and condensation flow in op- 
posite directions, it is necessary to make 
the pipes somewhat larger. and Table 
VIII may be used. 

Table VIII. 


Square feet ої Size of riser, 


direct radiation. inches. 
30 1 
60 1% 
90 | 1% 
150 2 
250 2% 


Care should be taken to carry up the 
risers in concealed positions, so far as 
possible, making use of hallways, closets. 


НҰВГАО208ТАБШЕ 
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and corners of rooms which are the least 
conspicuous. The runouts to the radia- 
tors are best concealed in the floor space 
which gives a much neater appearance. 
Where pipes pass through ceilings and 
partitions they should be protected with 
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galvanized iron sleeves having a diam- 
eter from 34 to 1 inch greater than the 
pipe. The sleeve should be adjustable 
as to length and the ceiling plate should 
be attached to the sleeve and not to the 
pipe as is commonly done. А sleeve 
with plates of this kind is shown in de- 
tall in Fig. 8. 
DESIGNING HOT-WATER EQUIPMENT. 


The method of computing the size of 
boiler for hot-water heating has already 
been described, and therefore requires 
no further mention. 

RADIATION. 

The square feet of direct hot-water 

radiation required for heating a given 


room are given by the expression 
170 

3h 
‚ which 


and the indirect surface by 


340 


maintains the same relation between di- 
rect and indirect surface as in the case 
of steam. What has already been said 
regarding both kinds of radiation ap- 
plies equally well to water heating, the 
only difference in construction being [0 
connect the tops of the sections also, in 
case of the direct radiators, and to pro- 
vide a continuous downward passage 
from inlet to outlet in the indirect sec- 
tions. Practically all hot-water radia- 
tion can be used for steam, but all steam 
radiation is not adapted to hot-water. 


HOT-WATER PIPING. 


A typical layout of supply and return 
piping for a direct hot-water system is 
shown in Fig. 9. In this arrangement 
the supply and return mains, which are 
of the same size, are run at the base- 
ment ceiling and the risers carried to the 
radiators above, as indicated. 

The expansion tank is an important 
item in a hot-water system and should 
be connected in such a manner that it 
cannot, under any circumstances, be shut 
off from the rest of the piping. The 
method, sometimes employed, ої connect- 
ing the expansion pipe with the house 
tank should not be allowed, it being 
much better to provide a special tank 
and keep the heating system entirely 
separate from the plumbing. Тһе ех- 
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pansion tank should be located where 
there can be no possible danger of freez- 
ing, and have connections for vent and 
overflow, in addition to the expansion 
pipe from the system (Fig. 10). 

The capacity of the tank, in gallons. 
for any given case, may be found by 
dividing the square feet of radiating 
surface by 40. 

When laying out a system of piping 
for hot-water heating care should be 
taken to favor the circulation through 
the first floor radiators. This is illus- 
trated in Fig. 11, which shows a common 
method of making the connections where 
radiators on two or more floors are sup- 
plied from the same riser. 

Another important matter is that of 
air venting. When the water in the boil- 
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er is heated, the air which it contains 
forms into small bubbles which rise to 
the highest points in the system апа often 
accumulate in sufficient quantity to stop 
the circulation. In the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 9 the main and branches 
grade upward from the boiler so that 
the air which is not carried off by the 
expansion pipe finds its way into the 
radiators, from which it must be drawn 
off by means of air valves. As these, on 
a hot-water system, are more or less of 
a nuisance, they are often avoided by 
arranging the piping in a manner similar 
to that shown in Fig. 12. In this case з 
main riser first carries all of the water 
to the top of the building and the radia- 
tors are supplied on a downward feed 
through top connections. Іп this ar- 
rangement any air which is liberated in 
the system rises to the expansion tank 
and is discharged to the atmosphere 
through the vent. 

Two methods of making the radiator 


Figure 11. 


connections are shown in this cut; those 
at the left being on the single-pipe sys- 
tem, and those at the right on the dou- 
ble-pipe system. Either of these will 
work satisfactorily when properly pro- 
portioned. 

Pipe sizes for the lengths of run com- 
monly found in dwelling house work are 


given in Table IX. 


Table IX. 
Direct. 
Square Mainsand Secondand Indirect 
feet of first floor. third floor mains and 
surface. risers risers. connections. 
30 1 34 114 
60 114 1 115 
100 Be 114 2 
200 114 214 
400 22 2 3 
600 2% 3% 
900 v 4 
1,200 4 5 
1,600 5 6 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

In obtaining bids for the heating of 
dwelling houses, uniform conditions 
should be insisted upon, and it is much 
more satisfactory in tie end for the 
architect to prepare a fairly complete 
set of plans and specifications, covering 
the more important details of the equip- 
ment, than to allow each contractor to 
bid on his own layout. There may be, 
of course, exceptions to this in special 
cases, but in general, it is the fairest to 
all parties concerned to carry out the 
same scheme employed on larger work, 
except in simple form, and separate the 
engineering and contracting sides suffi- 
ciently to secure uniform bids from all 
parties. 

When designing a system of heating, 
economy of operation should be con- 
sidered as well as economy of installa- 
tion, and this is difficult to obtain on 
competitive layouts. The objection is 
sometimes ralsed that contractors are 
not willing to guarantee results from 
plants not designed by themselves. As 
a matter of fact, the work should be so 
carefully planned that no guarantee will 
be necessary from any one. If a guar- 
antee is insisted upon by the owner, con- 
tractors are usually willing to furnish 
one upon plans prepared by an architect, 
or at least, to state certain conditions 
upon which thev will guarantee them. 
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The ordinary guarantee of sufficient 
capacity to heat the rooms to a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees im zero weather is 
rather indefinite, and a plant may fullfil 
this and still be far from satisfactory. 
Nothing 15 said as to the conditions of 
sunshine ог cloudiness, strength of 
winds, quality of coal or frequency of 
firing, or whether the boiler must be 
forced to do its work or may be oper- 
ated under normal and economical con- 
ditions. If a guarantee is to be called 
for, it should be sufficiently definite to 
have some actual value. 

If competitive bids are obtained upon 
contractors' plans, the guarantees at 


. least, should be uniform and complete. 


It seems to be the general opinion of 
those familiar with the matter, that all 
responsibility as to capacity should be 
assumed by those preparing the plans 
and specifications, and that the con- 
tractor should only be responsible for 
faithfully carrying these out and for the 
quality of his materials and workman- 
ship. 

As above stated, the usual guarantee 
calls for maintaining a certain inside 
temperature with a stated minimum out- 
side temperature, and to this is gener- 
ally added the steam pressure or water 
temperature to be carried in the radi- 
ators. 

While the final test should always be 
made with the outside temperature as 
nearly that stated in the guarantee as 
possible, it often has to be carried on at 
one somewhat higher, and the question 
arises, what inside temperature should 
be maintained under these new condi- 
tions to indicate approximately the same 
capacity of plant. For cases of this 
kind, the foilowing formula has been 
recommended by the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers— 


T—70 
to in which 
AT 
t == inside temperature to be maintained, 
T —temperature of steam or water in 
radiators, 
to == outside temperature. 
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III.—ELEMENTS OF THE TECHNIQUE OF LIGHTING 


(Continued) 


NOTE.—The purpose of this article is to illustrate certain axiomatic facts of an 
elementary nature bearing on light sources, distribution of light therefrom, and laws 
of reflection, Following these necessary preliminary studies it will be possible to direct 
a discriminating knowledge upon the physical and optic properties of illuminating glass- 
ware. Elementary as some points brought out here may seem, a thorough understand- 
ing of them 1s essential for the reason that they are involved in all questions of light- 
ing. In addition to the exposition of more advanced and intricate principles of sources, 


reflection, diffusion, etc. etc. in other articles, the analytic study of specific installa- 
tions wil be taken up, as well as the design of fixtures, practically and esthetically 
considered, and should the interest of our readers warrant it, a study will be made of 
the lighting of specific types of buildings, such as schools, libraries, hospitals, banks, 


show-windows, factories, etc., etc. as well 
lighting.—E ditor. 


«у AVING classified light- 
| ing glassware, under 
two general headings, 
we may now consider 
some of the properties 
of various glassware, 
pa a translucent 
nature, when used in 
the form of partially 
enclosing shades. We 
have observed the 
effect of ground and 
opal glass, as ап aid or hindrance to 
architectural expression, when used in 
the form of totally enclosing balls. Sev- 
eral inquiries have been made regarding 
the density of opal, and whether opal 
glass of very light density still possesses 
the property of diffusing light through 
the diffusing properties. 

Fig. 1 shows an opal globe of very 
light density, over a tungsten lamp. The 
difference between the retina of the eye 
and the camera is, of course, great—the 
former being most sensitive to yellow 
light, and the latter practically insensi- 
tive to yellows or reds. To the normal 
eye the globe in Fig. 1, while revealing 
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clearly the form of the light within, does 
so without the least annoyance to the 
eye, owing to the excellent diffusive 
characteristics of the glassware. Of 
course, opal of such light density is un- 
suitable, when appearance is to be con- 
sidered, since the form of the lamp 
within is too apparent. Yet, at some 
distance, and with such glassware іп 
panel format, in large lanterns. with 
considerable distance from the source of 
light to the glass—and with a frosted 
lamp, the effect is not so bad, and infi- 
nitely better than ground glass with its 
discordant and ugly spot effect. It should 
be noted that even light density opal, 
possesses the property of  re-directing 
transmitted light, as described in our 
prevous article, where comparisons be- 
tween opal, ground, and plain glass were 
described, based on miscroscopic exam- 
ination. 

Fig. 2 shows the effect of  suríace 
treatment by acid etching on opal glass, 
of the same density as Fig. 1. Acid, or 
sand-blasting has the effect of bringing 
out the body color of  glass—giving 
"texture" or softness of tones, which 
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Figure 1. 
Opal globe of very light density, yet giving excellent 


diffusion. The lamp filament within, however, is 


unpleasantly apparent, 


gives exquisite depth апа tints to 
colored glass of the most ordinary 
type. 


Fig. 3 shows the effect of frosting a 
carbon filament incandescent lamp. 

Fig. 4 shows the effect of frosting a 
tungsten filament lamp. Тһе most im- 
portant change 15 the reduction in bril- 
Папсу from 1,000 candie power рег 
square inch to 5 c.-p. per square inch, or 
a decrease in intrinsic brilliancy of 
1/200, whch 15 practically the same 
source brightness as the oil lamp, and 
a tremendous relief to the eye. Re- 
garding the loss of light—of no impor- 
tance when compared with the physio- 
logical consideraton of eye comfort. 
Тће total quality of light is reduced less 
than 10 per cent. by frosting. Тһе ac- 
tion of the acid on the surface of the 
glass in roughing it, was shown in our 
last issue, and it is evident that little 
or no change in direction of transmitted 
light is caused by the frosting. The 
frosting may be regarded as myriads of 
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tiny crystals distributed so that while 
they allow light to pass without greatly 
changing its direction, but some light 
rays from the filament are reflected back 
and forth within the bulb. The absorp- 
tion of frosted glass varies, owing to 
the variations in dipping lamps, and 
various strengths of acid solutions— 
generally consisting of hydrofluoric acid 
and ammonium carbonate, but it seldom 
exceeds 7 per cent. 

Frosting does not affect the life of a 
tungsten lamp, but the drop in candle 
power, after continued use, is more 
marked. In other words, the candle 


power of a frosted lamp 1s reduced to 
about half that of a clear lamp after 
500 hours’ burning. Some lamp manu- 
facturers are to be congratulated for 
their policy of using frosted lamps ш 
public exhibitions devoted to the elec- 
trical industry. 


Figure 2. 
Shows the effect of surface treatment by acid etch- 
DE Note that the lamp filament is entirely con- 
cealed. 
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Figure 3. 
(A) Light about carbon filament lamp, frosted glass, 


unshaded. 
(B) Light about same lamp, clear glass, unshaded. 


When a shade is used, which exposes 
only the tip of a lamp, the tip should 
always be frosted. Clear bulbs must 
only be used when the lamps are en- 
tirely concealed, in such applications as 
display window, and indirect lighting. 
In the latter case, a frosted lamp tip 
pointed skyward acts as an excellent 
dirt collector and cannot be readily 
cleaned, but with lamps hanging pendant 
tip, ог “bowl-frosted” lamps should al- 
ways be used. It is then the surface of 
the reflector which acts as a depository 
for "matter out of place" and its clean- 
liness depends on its freedom from 
mountainous ridges, with dirt inviting 
valleys in between. Naturally, we do 
not desire to restrict the surface orna- 
mentation of shades used for commer- 
cial applications, but when such orna- 
mentation is in bas relief it must be 
ornamental—not ugly and devoid oí 
suggestion. In opal glass every manu- 


Figure 4. 


The dotted line indicates the change of light distri- 
bution by frosting a tungsten lamp. 
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facturer has a medium lending itself 
readily to any surface design. А really 
artistic bas relief effect is more often 
enhanced and emphasized by a settle- 
ment of dirt, whereas an ugly surface 
becomes the more conspicuous. The 
more attractive the exterior of a shade, 
in harmony with its surroundings, the 


Figure 5. 
Glare from polished inner surface 
shade. 


of an opal 


greater necessity for making its interior 
as inconspicuous as possible. 

Fig. 5 represents an ordinary opal 
shade, of light density, without surface 
design. Beneath is a mirror showing 
the inner shade surface, which is highly 
polished. It is impossible to look within 
any polished shade without experiencing 
intense ocular discomfort, and I have 
alluded to the mirror-like fidelity with 
which polished surfaces of furniture and 
papers reproduce these glaring images. 
Fig. 6 shows an ordinary opal shade 
with an original polished inner surface, 
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Figure 6. 


Ађвепсе ої glare Їгош the depolished іппег заг- 
face of ап opal shade. 


which has been depolished by acid etch- 
ing. The soft distribution of light, so 
pleasing to the eye, is marked. Every 
glass manufacturer in the country can 
produce shades with depolished inner 
surfaces upon request. Those who have 
experienced the rare delight of gazing 
upward from the barber's chair into the 
glaring shade will understand. It 15 of 
interest to note whether this relief to 
the eye, by simply depolishing glassware, 
can be attained without any great loss 
of light. Fig. 7 shows the distribution 
of light from an ordinary prism shade, 
and the dotted line indicated the change 
caused by depolishing the inner surface 
with acid. Тһе difference in distribu- 
tion and quantity of light is compara- 
tively insignificant, since only the ribs, 
or prisms on the outer surface of the 
glass are affected by the inner treat- 
ment, which owing to its diffusive ac- 
tion prevents many light rays from 
entering the prisms by surface re- 
direction, and affect those which do 
pass through the prism by. absorption 
of the inner surface roughing. From 
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a physiological viewpoint there is 
no comparison, the depolished inner зиг- 
face being much softer and marred only 
by the bright lines, or streaks, which are 
characteristic of the prism glass. While 
the surface of such glassware cannot 
be modified to conform with architec- 
tural expression, owing to its necessary 
ribbed effect and lack of color, these 
shades can often be concealed within 
artistic outer forms in certain applica- 
tions. They may best be used when en- 
tirely concealed within large fixtures, so 
that their inner reflecting surfaces may 
be left polished, and their distribution of 
light not altered by inner surface treat- 
ment, as described. 

In all applications of shades one must 
consider the desirability of having more, 
or less, light transmitted through the 
shade, upwards. It is not difficult to 
derive useful, approximate figures show- 
ing the utilization of light above and 
below the horizontal, «p, through the 
shade (transmitted light) and down, 
from the inner surface of the shade,— 
diffused or reflected light. Simply by 
placing a white card above, and below 
a shade,—equally distant from it, one 
can see by the intensity of light on a 


Figure 7. 
The distribution of light from a prism shade. Тһе 
dotted line shows the change of distribution caused 
by depolishing the inner surface. 


card whether equal light obtains. А 
small card must be used, so that its sur- 
face area will not be great enough to 
increase the brightness of the other 
card by its own diffusive action,—if held 
parallel to it. Reverting to Fig. 7, the 
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clear lamps 


shade of dense 
opal glass, depolished. 


(1) А narrow 


utilization of light is 34.3 per cent. 
above and 67.7 per cent. below the hori- 
zontal, with the clear prism shade giving 
the distribution shown by the white 
area. 

With the inner suríace depolished 
by acid treatment (area enclosed by 
broken line) 39.2 per cent. of light is 
transmitted, above the horizontal, and 
60.8 per cent. diffused below. Now, for 
a practical application, consider for a 
moment Fig. 8. The glass panels of 
thè lantern are so placed that even opal 
glass could not assist in giving re-direc- 
tion by transmitted light, since there is 
not sufficient inclination of the lantern 
sides to give this re-direction. If the 
panels came to a point below the lan- 
tern, forming an inverted cone, then the 
slope of their sides—if formed of opal 
glass would give a downward direction 
to light transmitted (Fig. 4, p. 370, 
April issue). With ground glass pan- 
els, and one or more light sources, cen- 
trally placed within, the distribution of 
light would be all on the horizontal. 
bringing out the balcony rail, but leav- 
ing a strata of darkness on the ceiling 
and floor above and below. This appli- 
cation, however, is one of the few ex- 
ceptions where ground glass can be used 
without its characteristic spot-like effect 
by placing a reflector within the upper 
recess of the lantern, where there is con- 
siderable space. By placing a reflector 
therein, with a large sized tungsten 
lamp, entirely within its reflecting sur- 
face, the re-direction of light by the re- 
flector is not changed by the action of 
the ground glass, and the lamp itself is 


10 


In these three diagrams the curves 

show light distribution (left) from 
and (right) 
frosted tip lamps. 


(2) А semi-flat dense opal shade, (3) 
depolished. 


from 


„Зе 


А bell-shaped dense ора! 


shade，depolished. 

so far above the ground glass panels 
that the spot light effect is eliminated. 
A circular disk of amber gelatine film, 
stretched between two flat iron washers, 
and placed directly below the lamp,— 
(attached to the reflector rim) gives to 
the tungsten lamp the necessary color 
modification, so desirable when rich 
warm tones of brown. amber and gold 
predominate іп decoration. Since the 
top of this lantern, lihe many of its 
kind, is opaque, a prism shade, such as 
described in Fig. 7,—which allows con- 
siderable light to pass upwards— would 
be unsuitable and a wasteful use of 
light. An opaque reflector, allowing no 


Figure 8. 


Treatment of a lantern for modification 
distribution and pictorial effect. 


of color 
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Figure 9. 
Modification ої lighting brings out the character ої 


the bowl—the natural veining of the alabaster. 
transmitted light above, would be more 
suitable, with a reflecting surface of per- 
manent and high reflecting power (to be 
later described with other opaque те- 
flectors of its kind). In this instance. 
when both lamp and reflecting surface 
are entirely concealed from view, such a 
polished inner reflecting surface meets 
both physiological and architectural re- 
quirements. 

Very often other than plain glass is 
required in such applications. When 


Figure 11. 
distribution with polished 
Here the reflected 
light strikes the eye, but depolishing cffects diffu- 
sion. 


Undesirable inner-surface 


shade of any kind of glass. 


the glass used is of such beautiful nature 
as to possess individual appeal, the prob- 
lem of placing our light source therein 
becomes further involved, it being often 
necessary to use just enough light to 
properly convey the pictorial value of 
the lantern, with due regard for the 
beauty of its glass. То illustrate this 
point Fig. 9 shows an alabaster bowl 


Figure 10. 


with all its expression destroyed 
by over-lighting. 


The same bowl, 


properly lighted to bring out its beauti- 
ful expression by a single lamp, vertical- 
ly and centrally placed. Fig. 10 depicts 
the same bowl with its expression abso- 
lutely ruined by over lighting,—the 
usual senseless arrangement of a cluster 
of lamps prevailing. This question ої 
lighting bowls to bring out their pic- 
torial value, and at the same time ob- 
taining such utilization of light апа 
color, as is demanded by architectural 
expression, must be treated individually 
with the subject of indirect lighting, 
when we have finished with fundament- 
als. 

In such a lantern as described, a re- 
flector giving a distribution of light as 
shown in Fig. 11 would be suitable, and 
ground glass panels would not change 


Figure 12. 


Illustration of the natural function of the eyebrow 
in protecting the eye, even when, as here, the light 
is wrongly placed and the reader in wrong posi- 
tion. 


THE 


15 vv 2050 
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Figure 13. 
Loss of light by placing lamp too low in a polished 


shade. А long, instead of а short, holder 
should be used with tungsten lamps over 40 
watts. 
the direction,—only modifying it by ab- 
sorption. Тһе associated diagram is іп- 
tended to show how sharply reflected 
rays of light, at certain angles, are re- 
flected directly into the eyes, and why 
shades with polished inner surfaces, 
shaped so as to give such wide distribu- 
tions of light when exposed to view are 
undesirable. When a shade has more 
of a downward distribution, as shown 
in Fig. 22, page 377 (April issue), no 
matter where persons are seated in a 
room, their eyebrows intercept even di- 
rect reflected rays from concentrating, 
polished inner-surface reflectors. This 
function of the eyebrow in shading the 
eye is shown in Fig. 12 (Id—Fig. б), 
where a person is seated in an incor- 
rect reading position, facing the light. 
the protection being quite accidental. 
Very often lamps are placed too low 
in shades, yet without projecting below 
them, causing unsatisfactory modifica- 
tions of light. Sometimes a small lamp 
15 placed in a shade intended for a large 
lamp. In this case the small lamp is so 
high up within the shade, that its light 
is either reflected back and forth aim- 
lessly with considerable loss, or else con- 
centrated in a spot of light, depending, 
respectively, on the slope of Ше ћаде 5 
sides. For example, a lght-radiating 
surface, or lamp filament, two inches 
long, within a cylinder of a dense opal 
glass, 8 inches deep, could not reflect 
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any useful light below the horizontal, 
since its light could only escape by 
transmission through the glass. What 
would happen with a cone, or umbrella 
shaped shade has been described on 
page 377, Fig. 22 (April issue). Even 
with lamps and shades of the right size, 
if the proper shade holder is not used, 
most unsatisfactory distributions of 
light will obtain. In Fig. 13 the dis- 
tribution of light about a prism shade, 
deep enough to completely cover the 
light radiating surface (lamp filament) 
with a re-directing surface (shade in- 
terior) is shown by the white area. With 
over 40 watt tungsten lamps with skirt- 
ed bases, deep shade holders must ђе 
used to give this correct position. Тһе 
broken line shows the loss of light by 
using a flat shade holder, forcing the 
lamp in a lower position. This loss 
with a depolished inner shade surface 
wotld not be so marked, which is an- 
other very good reason, aside from 
physiological considerations, why shades 
with depolished inner surfaces are de- 
sirable. But with a polished inner sur- 
face, any slight change in position of 
the light radiating surface,—whether it 
be a gas mantle or a tungsten filament— 
will produce decided changes in light 
distribution. Hence the continued 
changes in position of filaments by tung- 
sten lamp manufacturers as a result of 
their various improvements in lamp ef- 
ficiency cause decided modifications in 
distribution of light, when these lamps 
are placed within shades with polished 
inner surfaces. 


Figure 14, 


Light from dense and light opal shades compared. 
The white area shows the light from dense opal 
shade; the dotted line, the light from light opal. 
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Figure 15. 


Figure 15. 
area). 


Figure 16. 


Figure 17, 


Light from a white flaked opal glass shade with partially depolished inner surface (white 
That this rough and smooth surface gives both diffusion and reflection is proved by the 


dotted line, showing slight modification caused by depolishing inner surface. 
Figure 16. А comparison of opal flaked glass (dotted line) and dense opal glass (white area) used 


in shades. 

Figure 17. 

and inner surfaces (dotted line). 

There are many opal shades available 
from all glass makers of standing. 
These are supplied in moulded (heavy 
thick glass) or blown (light thick glass). 
Both styles are usually furnished with 
а polished inner surface, being depol- 
ished only when so ordered. Тһе best 


FIGURE 18, 


£6 A 0? 


«ве 


Suggestion for Gothic lantern to conform with brackets, etc. 
Гіс incongruity and glare of the shade actually used. 


A comparison of cloudy flaked opal glass (white area) and plain opal glass treated on outer 


dead finish is obtained by first sand- 
blasting the inner surface, and then ap- 
plying acid to eliminate the too irreg- 
шаг, dirt collecting surface. This gives 
a soft, velvet-like texture to the glass. 
Naturally, a thin, blown opal glass al- 
lows a greater transmission of light 
above the horizon- 
tal — through the 
shade. One might 
assume, then, that 
there would be less 
light diffused down- 


ward, below the 
horizontal. 

In Fig. 14 the 
white area shows 


the distribution of 
light about а bell 
shaped, dense 
(moulded) opal 
inner depolished 
shade, over a tung- 
sten lamp. The light . 
transmitted above 1s 
20 per cent.—dif- 
fused below 80 per 
cent. The broken 
line represents the 
distribution of light 


about a light 
(blown) ора], bell- 
shaped shade, of 
exactly the same 


shape as the dense, 
and with the same 
lamp. іп the same 
position, also with 
an inner depolished 
shade surface. The 


ENE 


transmitted light above the horizontal 15 
33.4 per cent. and the diffused light below 
66.6 per cent. The candle power at a point 
directly below the lamp tip is the same 
for both shades. These ора! shades аге 
recognized by their amber color and 
over-familiar "Sheffield" design, which 
is becoming almost as commonplace as 
the ribbed, prism effect. Ав I have 
previously remarked, there is no restric- 
поп whatsoever limiting іп expression 
and character of the treatment of shades 
rendered in opal glass. Апу design can 
be cut in the mould so that it will ap- 
pear on the glass in bas relief,—the add- 
ed thickness of the glass giving іп- 
creased absorption, and bringing out the 
ornamentation decisively, against a rich, 
warm, background. Іп amber this glass 
affords a pleasing relief from the mo- 
notonous white globes, which are often 
unpleasantly conspicuous, against dark 


backgrounds and 
which deprive vel- 
lows, golds апа 
browns of all their 
depth and warmth. 
Direct Ше light 
from a tungsten 


lamp  (unshaded) 
against a piece 01 
Mission furniture, 
or an embroidered 
cloth, embellished 
with gold. Then 
place over the lamp 
a piece of amber 
gelatine film, or 
amber glass, and 
note the transform- 
ation. In light 
rooms, with the 
white backgrounds, 
which prevail in 
many commercial 
interiors, the white 
shades of opal blend 
quite inconspicu- 
ously with their en- 
vironment. They are 
also moulded, ог 
blown,—the former 
having in some 1п- 
stances flakes, ог 
splotches, quite visi- 
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ble within the structure of the glass. 
These have recently been practically 
eliminated by manufacturers. Опе 
of the peculiarities of this white, 
dense, opal glass is that its inner sur- 
face re-directs light, both by reflec- 
tion and diffusion. That is, it is par- 
tially depolished. One шау observe a 
slight glaze in spots, on its inner sur- 
face, proving that some rays ої light 
are reflected directly into the eye, but 
that this surface really gives reflection 
and diffusion is proven when it is de- 
polished and compared. Ја Fig. 15 this 
very slight modification is shown. Fig. 
16 shows a comparison of a dense am- 
ber opal shade (depolished) with a 
white opal shade as above described, 
using the same inverted, incandescent 
gas mantle with both shades. The 
white area shows the distribution effect- 
ed by the dense (moulded) amber shade, 


FIGURE 19. 


The detrimental “spotty” effect of light from lanterns glazed with glass which 
is too translucent (see page 468). 
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Figure 20, 
Bad lighting of buffé cabinet by tubular lamp. 


Wood- 
work should be depolished, lamps spaced further 
apart and concealed. Note glare from lamp on 
side wall fixture, also shown in Figure 18 “В.” 


giving a transmission of 21.2 per cent. 


above the horizontal, and a diffusion of 
78.8 below the horizontal The white 
opal (moulded) shade, with a less ho- 
mogeneous suspension of suspended par- 
ticles of opal within the structure of 


“Spotty” lighting of mural panels—a 
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the glass (broken line) gives a trans- 
mission of 31.3 per cent. above the hori- 
zontal and 68.7 per cent. below. 

All of these shades are of about the 
same shape, as is indicated by the similar- 
ity in their distribution of light. Still 
another shade of white opal glass is dif- 
ferent from those described in that both 
its inner and outer surfaces are surface 
treated with acid and sand. This glass 
is characterized by an exquisite texture 
and softness, being exceedingly soothing 
to the eye, but unfortunately its rough- 
ened inner and outer surfaces, like 
prism glass, readily collects dirt, which 
is eradicated only with painstaking labor. 
Therefore, as a rule, it remains dirty. 

lig. 17 shows how this glass modi- 
fies light distribution (the broken lines) 
showing the difference of its effect from 
that of the other dense white opal- 
moulded-glass, without surface treat- 
ment. That this double surface-treated 
glass gives a transmission scrupulously 
clean is a beautiful delusion to cherish, 
but, alas, a vain one. This is why 
“scientific” illumination, with its often 
absurd theoretical efficiencies, and dis- 
regard for depreciation—the effect of 
dirt—falling off in light with lamp life 
—has resulted in much dissatisfaction, 
the burden of which has rested heavily 
on the Public Utility Corporation. In 


commercial applications the best shade, 
from a purely utilitarian viewpoint, is 
the one which maintains a distribution 


FIGURE 21. 
condition to be corrected by a use of reflectors, to be described later. 


TETTE; 


Photograph showing the modification of the distribu- 
tion and increase of light below by the re-directive 
property of opal glass. 


of light below the horizontal, unaffected 
by the deposition of dust on its outer 
surface, and not dependent on a white 
ceiling, which may not stay white in- 
definitely. While all sorts of grotesque 
ideas have been advanced concerning the 
effect, or non-effect, of outer surface 
dirt on inner surface reflection, no one 
can dispute that dirt on the outer sur- 
face of a shade must greatly diminish 
the quantity of transmitted light toward 
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Photograph showing modification of distribution and 
loss of light below from a ground-glass globe. 


the ceiling. Again, in the many com- 
mercial applications, dirty, dingy ceil- 
ings cluttered with ugly piping, outlets, 
and fire nozzles, are not improved by 
searching light which feature them as 
distraction factors. Ав а concrete 
example, relating to shades and their 
misuse, regard Fig. 18. Here there has 
been an evident and otherwise well car- 
ried out intention of creating a certain 
architectural "atmosphere"—a flavor of 
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the Mediaeval Gothic style of Germany 
which is expressed throughout this 
restaurant. 


This shade 15 absolutely incongruous 
with its fixture ап! its environment. It 
is of the dense white opal type described, 
allowing almost as much light to pass 
above as below, and both diffuses and 
reflects light from an inner surface, 
which is neither polished, nor depolished. 
The ceiling in this interesting room 15 а 
wonderful gold, which is not improved 
by the white light directed upon it. In 
restaurants, where architectural expres- 
sion prevails, and the ceiling itself is of 
interest, do not forget that the white 
table tops diffuse a great amount of 
light upward on the ceiling, from the re- 
flectors hanging above them. Being white 
they reflect somewhat the color of the 
incident light. This interior is rich in 
the period expression of the 15th cen- 
tury—all should be mellow, soft, and 
suggestive. Browns and gold predomi- 
nate—a white light effect prevails which 
ruins the pictorial value of the room. 
On looking, about at the interesting 
panelling, the paintings and other unique 
features of the room, the eye encounters 
the white splotches of light dangling 
miserably from the quaint old wrought- 
iron fixtures. Obviously a Gothic lan- 
tern in place of these commercial shades, 
seen everywhere, would be quite apropos. 
Unfortunately the selection was made of 
such a lantern in a glass, which, while 
amber in color, is too translucent and 
like ground glass “spotty’—this effect 
is shown in Fig. 19. Obviously the ap- 
pearance of the fixture is greatly im- 
proved, but there are other considera- 
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tions. The glass in the lantern shown in 
Fig. 19, like ground glass, gives no re- 
direction of light. Hence their effect is 
a splash of light against the wall, 
destroying the pictorial value of the lan- 
tern. The solution of the problem 15 
quite simple, a dense cylinder of opal 
glass of amber color is placed over the 
shade, as shown in Fig. 18-B, a stamped 
metal frame with a base, carrying out 
the idea of a real lantern, is dropped 
over the cylinder, clamped to the shade 
rim being suspended from the socket. A 
strip of gelatine amber film in the base 
of the lantern gives a pleasing modifica- 
tion of the light directed down on the 
table cloth, which in turn diffuse the 
color upwards on the ceiling and about 
the room. This is an instance where 
dense amber opal shades might be used 
to advantage, since only enough trans- 
mitted light is desired to give color to 
the lantern glass, and preserve its pic- 
torial value, the table cloths serving 
admirably to bring out the gold of the 
ceiling, and acting in the capacity of an 
indirect lighting system upside down. As 
the function of the legitimate lighting 
specialist is to take conditions as he 
finds them, and not force the sale of 
glass and globes, these same shades, as 
illustrated in Fig. 19 will be utilized, and 
concealed within the lanterns. In this 
quaint and original old German tavern 
there are unlimited possibilities to use 
light as an artist does his brush, in giv- 
ing a pleasing suggestion of atmosphere 
here and there. Such problems as are 
of exceptional interest will be presented 
with the regular subject matter as we 


progress. 
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Henry W. Des- 
mond, formerly 
editor of The Archi- 

Henry W. tectural Record, and 
Desmond identified with afhl- 


iated publications, 
died at his home in 
Cranford, N. J., on March 18th, at the 
age of fifty. Mr. Desmond, before the 
illness which caused him to retire about 
four years ago, was a man of remark- 
able activity and versatility. In addition 
to his work as the editor of The Archi- 
tectural Record from its beginning as a 
quarterly in 1891, he found time to edit 
a number of books on technical subjects, 
to write fiction, and to experiment ex- 
tensively in chemistry, photography and 
processes of photo-engraving. 
In New York City Mr. Desmond was 
а member of the National Arts, the 
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Century, the City and the Faculty Clubs, 
which represented, in a measure, his 
wide interests and ready social inclina- 
tions. 

In an appreciation of Mr. Desmond's 
editorial work оп Тһе Architectural 
Record, Montgomery Schuyler writes: 
“Тп the beginning Mr. Desmond had 
no special competency, in aptitude or 
training, for the editorship of an archi- 
tectural periodical. He was a man of 
letters, a maker of graceful verse and a 
vigorous prose writer. But he was a 
man of quick intelligence, improved by 
education; and he came near exemplify- 
ing Dr. Johnson's definition of genius 
as 'a mind of large general powers, 
accidentally determined to some particu- 
lar direction.’ In the publications under 
his editorial charge he set high stand- 
ards. 


Тһе award of the com- 
petition for the County 
Court House in New 
York to Guy Lowell, 
of Boston, is a matter 
ої newspaper chronicle, 
but the design 1s one 
which must have an extraordinary archi- 
tectural significance. Mr. Lowell’s design 
is without precedent in the public or monu- 
mental buildings of this country. It pre- 
sents unusual qualities of architectural 
classic dignity. Space does not permit de- 
tailed description of the scheme, which it 
is hoped opportunity will afford to treat of 
in detail later, but occasion is here taken 
to congratulate the architect, and to print 
the report of the Jury of Award to the 
Court House Board, as follows: 

“Gentlemen: The jury for the competi- 
tion for the selection of an architect for 
the Court House reports as follows in the 
matter of the final stage of that competi- 
tion: 


The Court House 
Award. 
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A PERSPECTIVE DRAWING OF THE WINNING DESIGN FOR THE NEW YORK COUNTY 
COURT HOUSE. 
Guy Lowell, Architect. 
The plans call for a building 500 feet.in diameter and 200 feet in height, 


“1. Pursuant to your instructions, the 
jury met at the offices of your board, 115 
Broadway, New York, at 10 a. m. Monday, 
April 7, 1913. 

“2. Тће jury has devoted to its duties 
the whole of four consecutive days, having 
held in all eight sessions. 

“3. The jury found twenty-two sets of 
drawings hung for its inspection in the 
offices of your board. Тһе arrangements 
were such that privacy was perfectly pre- 
served, no one being present at any time 
except the jury and a single attendant. 

"4. Тһе jury at its earlier sessions exam- 
ined each design with care, and it has re- 
peatedly re-examined each design. 

“5. In arriving at its decision the jury has 
taken into consideration the varied require- 
ments of the programme, and in accordance 
with Article 10 of the programme the jury 
has selected the design numbered three (3) 
as the most meritorious, and hereby so des- 
ignates it. : 

“6, This design fulfills to an unusual de- 
gree the exacting conditions ої the рго- 
gramme. It presents an exterior of high 
dignity and interest. It gives evidence of 
great architectural ability on the part of 
its author. It promises a public monument 
in every way worthy of the City of New 
York. Respectfully submitted, 

"ROBERT S. PEABODY, 
"FRANK MILES DAY, · 
"JOHN LAWRENCE MAURAN." 


This verdict was accepted unanimously 
by the board. Mr. Lowell said yesterday 
that he thought the building could be erect- 
ed within two years of the completion 0: 
the foundations. The cost of the building 
is likely to be $10,000,000, and of the site, 
$6,000,000. 

Note should be made in passing of one 
stupid newspaper article whose author is 
evidently in amazing ignorance of the aims 
and standing of the American Institute of 
Architects. The headlines of the article in 
question, from a Brooklyn paper, are in- 
teresting: "Architects! Trust Forces Big 
Fees; Guy Lowell to Receive $600,000 for 
New Court House in Manhattan: Cheaper 
in Brooklyn, etc." Certainly it is to be 
hoped, for the cause of architecture, that 
it may not become customary for munici- 
palities to "shop around" for plans of pro- 
posed civic improvements. ЈЕ is obvious 
that they can secure architectural services 
at less than the six per cent. stipulated by 
the American Institute, but the Institute 
schedule is based on a very simple hypothe- 
sis, and is designed to insure the mainte- 
nance of only a high standard of work 
among its members—an architect cannot, 
from the exacting nature of his work, 
achieve the best results on a smaller com- 
mission. Не earns six per cent, and in 
many cases may be said to earn much 
more. Nothing can be more stupid or 
wide of the mark than to attempt by state- 
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ments ог insinuation to liken the American 
Institute of Architects to a "trust" ог to 
imply that its members exercise their mem- 
bership for "restraint of trade."  Architec- 
ture is a profession—not a trade, which 
alone must explode the "trust" similie, and 
the aims of the Institute are centered only 
in the furtherance of higher aims and ideals 
for architecture in this country. 


The Fifth National 
Conference on City 
Planning will be held 
in Chicago on Monday, 


Тһе Fifth City 
Planning - 


Conference. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. May 5th to 7th. 
: Members and guests 


wil convene for luncheon at the Hotel La 
Salle at 12:30, spending the afternoon in a 
motor tour of the city. Іп the evening 
Frederick Law Olmstead will speak on “А 
City Planning Program," taking up (1) the 
development of a city planning movement, 
(2) the principal steps in the preparation 
of a city plan, and (3) methods of putting 
a city plan into execution. Тһе confer- 
ence will include a number of other in- 
teresting and valuable lectures and reports, 
including "German Methods of Paying for 
Improvements Out of Excess Land Pur- 
chases,” by Dr. Werner Hegeman, of Вег- 
Пп. The conference is indicative of the 
growing attention being given in this coun- 
try to civic projects in terms of practical 
execution. 


There is now being 
arranged at Buffalo a 
comprehensive pro- 
gram of papers and 
discussions covering 
the entire field of 
school hygiene. There 
will be scientific exhibits, representing the 
best that is being done in school hygiene, 
as well as commercial exhibits of practical 
and educational value to school people. Nor 
will the entertainment of the delegates be 
a minor feature, for plans are being made 
for a series of social events, including re- 
ceptions and a grand ball, a pageant in the 
park, and excursion trips to the great in- 
dustrial plants at Buffalo, as well as to Ni- 
agara Falls and the Rapids. Buffalo has 
just taken up a collection of $40,000 for the 
purpose of covering the expense of the 
Congress. 

Delegates will attend from all the leading 
nations, from every college and university 
of note in this country, and from various 
other educational, scientific, medical and 
hygienic institutions and organizations. The 


School 
Hygiene. 


Congress is further open to all persons in- 
terested in school hygiene. Membership 
may be secured on the payment of a five- 
dollar fee. Applications should be sent to 
Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the City 
of New York, New York City. 

The man of to-morrow depends upon the 
child of to-day, and the child of to-day, 
roughly speaking, spends half his waking 
hours under the influence of school condi- 
tions. Those who are interested in mak- 
ing those conditions what they ought to 
be will undoubtedly find much to interest 
them in this convention, which will be held 
in Buffalo from August 25th to 30th, in- 
clusive. 


Rather curiously there 
сате. almost coincident- 
ally, to the United 
States last month the 
tidings that the new cap- 
ital of the common- 
wealth of Australia had 
been christened Can- 
berra, after long discussion; that the foun- 
dation stone of the capitol building had 
been laid with imposing ceremonies; and 
that the premiated design for the city, 
which was made by the young American 
architect, Walter Burley Griffin of Chica- 
go, had been abandoned in favor of a sort 
of compromise plan worked out by a local 
Departmental Board. It is explained that 
the Board studied the various prize win- 
ning designs on the contemplated site of 
the city, and finding itself unable to recom- 
mend the adoption of any one of these de- 
signs, resolved, as an official statement 
naively expresses it, "їо approve ої the 
plan for the lay-out of the city as prepared 
by itself.” This plan, the statement frank- 
ly admits, is made up of suggestions from 
many plans. Such an outcome, it may well 
be imagined, has infuriated our English 
cousins, whose patience had already been 
severely tried by the failure of the High 
Commissioners of Australia to amend the 
terms of the competition, and then by the 
capture of the prize by an American. The 
Town Planning Review editorially de- 
scribes the now adopted design as “en- 
tirely outside the pale of serious criticism,” 
and says that the perspective sketch which 
accompanies ihe plan is a reminder "ої a 
third rate Luna Park.” А study of the de- 
tail of the plan shows that this criticism is 
hardly too severe, but there is some grati- 
fication for America in noting that it has 
led to a better and fairer appreciation of 
Mr. Griffin’s work by the sorrowful archi- 
tects over the sea. 


News from 
Australia. 


Тће Керогі ої the Агі 
Commission of the City 
of New York for the 
year 1911 has come from 
the printers in its usual 
attractive form. The 
number of matters sub- 
mitted to the Commis- 
sion during the year was 207—the largest 
number it has ever been called upon to 
consider in a year. Of the submissions, 
174 were approved; 21 were disapproved, 
in whole or in part—a much smaller pro- 
portion than usual; and 3 were withdrawn, 
leaving only 9 unacted upon at the close 
of the year. The total amount of money 
involved in the matters submitted approxi- 
mated $25,500,000. 

The statistical report is as usual followed 
by a monograph suggested by the work and 
experience of the commission. The зиђ- 
jects discussed in the current report are 
tablets, ready made monuments апа lay- 
outs. The Commission notes that tablets 
are frequently used as memorials because 
they may be inexpensive. It makes the 
comment that “while contrasted with other 
forms of monuments the tablet is inex- 
pensive, nevertheless, a beautiful tablet 
cannot be cheap and in many cases the 
donors seem to fail to appreciate that it 
requires great skill and ability to design a 
beautiful tablet, and that adequate skill and 
ability must be paid for.” Тһе Commis- 
sion opposes, also, the too familiar custom 
of bringing from a distance a large boulder 
and placing it in the midst of a green lawn 
and setting a tablet in it. “Tablets erected 
upon rocks and boulders,” it says, “soon 
become merely black spots upon light sur- 
faces. А beautiful inscription carved іп 
the boulder or granite itself, or a granite 
or marble slab set into the rock, usually 
would be far more suitable.” In short, 
the Commission urges that tablets ‘should 
be looked upon not merely as records, but 
also as works of art. With reference to 
monuments, it protests against the prac- 
tice of submitting to it completed monu- 
ments which have been designed at a dis- 
tance without particular reference to the 
exact site which they are to occupy. 
Under the heading of Layouts, it enunci- 
ates the principle that where it has given 
its approval of plans for a group of build- 
ings, it cannot approve of a design, how- 
ever meritorious, for a single structure or 
for an addition to an existing structure, 
which would render impossible the execu- 
tion of the group plan, unless a new group 
plan be also submitted and approved. 


Report of 
Art Commission. 
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An act has been draft- 
ed in Pennsylvania “to 


То Limit empower cities to cre- 
Биг ate from one to four dis- 
Heich tricts within their limits 

eights. and to regulate the 


heights of buildings to 

be thereafter construct- 
ed within each district.” The act is thus 
based on the principle which was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Boston case of Welch vs. Swasey. 
The preamble of the act states that it is de- 
signed ‘Чо protect the health of the citi- 
zens ... and to promote the safety of pub- 
lic and private property.” A maximum 
height limit of 250 feet is named in the act, 
but a lower limit may be placed, and the 
ас: explicitly declares that “in prescribing 
the regulations for any district, the city 
may fix either an absolute limit of height 
for the whole or a part of a building 
based upon the width of the street or 
streets upon which it abuts, or it may 
adopt some other system, and the city may 
provide for one system in опе ог more dis- 
tricts and a different system in others, but 
the system prescribed by any district must 
be uniformly applied throughout that dis- 
trict. The said regulations may further 
provide for a greater elevation of build- 
ings which recede a certain distance from 
the building line, of the street.” Regula- 
tions may also apply to the alteration of 
buildings as well as to new buildings. 

In discussing this subject, D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd, writing to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, proposes that “any owner 
who contemplates erecting on any given 
street a building which by its very size 
and nature will attract more people and 
more business to that particular portion of 
the street than it can reasonably be ex- 
pected to accommodate, or worse still, than 
it actually will accommodate, should be 
made to furnish a somewhat adequate 
amount of space, or rendezvous, in front 
of it.” He therefore suggests that the 
height of buildings erected on the present 
regularly established building line be lim- 
ited to one and one-quarter times the width 
of the street or open space upon which the 
structure faces. This would give on a street 
50 feet wide а 62%4-foot high building (if 
erected at the usual building line), which 
would be equivalent to a six-story building 
used for residential or office purposes or a 
five-story light manufacturing establish- 
ment. Any building taller than this initial 
height should then, he thinks, be so set back 
that the cornice or top of its perpendicular 


ENÊ 


face shall not extend above an imaginary 
line, which might be called the “building 
and height line.” If this imaginary dıag- 
onal be drawn from the curb of any of 
these streets, assuming the sidewalk to be 
one-quarter the width of the street, to the 
top of any building which is the limit of 
height above mentioned at the normal 
building line, and continued into space, it 
becomes the line of restriction. Thus to 
go up one must go back. This scheme, 
therefore, forces the entire perpendicular 
face of the building back from the curb in 
a fixed proportion to each additional story 
the building may go up, which can be 
roughly figured upon as a two-foot in- 
crease in the width of the sidewalk for 
each ten-foot story above the initial height. 

There is this to be said for Mr. Boyd’s 
scheme, as compared with the idea of per- 
mitting above a given height only tower 
construction which shall use but a small 
part of the floor area, that the unused 
ground area is now placed where it is of 
public value. 


The awards in the 
competition conducted 
by the City Club of 


Prize Winning Chicago for the layout 


Designs of a quarter section of 
land as a residential 
subdivision were  an- 


nounced on March 17th, 
at a dinner held at the City Club. The first 
prize, which was $300, went to Wilhelm 
Bernhard, architect, of Chicago; the sec- 
ond prize of $200 to Arthur C. Comey, land- 
scape architect, Cambridge, Mass., and the 
third prize, $100, to Albert Lilienberg, chief 
of the Town Planning Commission of 
Gothenberg, Sweden, Mrs. Ingrid L. Lili- 
enberg collaborating. Тһе widespread in- 
terest which this competition aroused, as 
indicated by the awards, is significant. Ав 
the awards show, this interest spread far 
professionally, and far geographically, and 
certainly the amount of the prize cannot be 
held responsible for it. All the competitive 
plans are now on exhibition at the City 
Club in Chicago where they will remain 
until June 15th. In the meantime, a long 
series of luncheons, dinners, and evening 
meetings has been arranged for the discus- 
Sion of housing policy. Тһе prize winning 
designs are all interesting, and it is stated 
that the vote of the jury was unanimous 
in each case. The plan which won the first 
prize is the most informal of the three, and 
makes a special feature of reservations in 
the interior of blocks. Both the prize win- 
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ning designs submitted by Americans show 
some curving lines. On the plan which 
won the third prize, and which comes from 
Sweden, all the streets are straight, though 
there are many angles, one feature being an 
octagon within the square. In each of the 
prize winning designs the standardization 
ої streets has been carefully avoided. 


Of exceptional inter- 


est to architects and 

city planners was а 

An Important decision handed down 
Decision in March by Judge 


Sulzberger of the Com- 

mon Pleas Court of 

Philadelphia. The ques- 
tion was whether the excess condemnation 
act of 1907, which authorizes Pennsylvania 
cities to acquire property within 200 feet 
of parks, parkways and playgrounds 1n or- 
der to re-sell with restrictions, was consti- 
tutional. The decision held squarely that 
it was constitutional. Andrew Wright 
Crawford, assistant city solicitor of Phila- 
delphia, and the man who drew the act, 
writes that "the decision establishes а 
precedent that will be noted throughout 
the country, especially because of its effect 
on city planning so far as it concerns the 
reconstruction of the central areas of cities. 
During the last ten years there has been 
no decision of as much importance to the 
physical city. Even the case of Welsh vs. 
Swasey, which holds that cities may adopt 
different height regulations in different dis- 
tricts after proper legislation by the State 
legislature, and thus points the way to the 
adoption of the German zoning system, is 
пої so far reaching." It is stated that an 
appeal will be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the State, but Judge Sulzberger's analy- 
sis of the purpose and meaning of the 
parkway undertaking has put great courage 
into the hearts of the friends of the act. 
In one place in his decision, he says, re- 
ferring to a previous act, sustained by the 
courts, for the encouragement and assist- 
ance of companies organized to promote 
expositions: "If the Parkway from the City 
Hall to Fairmount Park may be made to 
exhibit the best results of architectural skill 
and of industrial achievement in the build- 
ing art, it would seem to be an exposition 
quite as useful as if it were devoted to the 
arts of agriculture and horticulture. Тһе 
utilitarian feature that the avenue will at- 
tract strangers from abroad, and thus bene- 
fit the city's general trade and commerce, 
detracts nothing from the educative quality." 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MODEL FOR THE FLOATING CIVIC THEATRE. 
Robert Paine, Engineer. 


A plan for a Civic Arts 


Building illustrated by 

A a sketch model at the 
Novel recent exhibition of the 
Project Architectural League, 


more than answers the 

question of a site for 

this much needed insti- 
tution. Sites in the parks for buildings 
to serve some part of this urgent require- 
ment have been asked for and refused. 
Meanwhile the art societies and patrons of 
art have considered various sites, but the 
cost has been prohibitive. This latest plan 
provides its own site at no cost whatever. 
While before this space barely sufficient 
for exhibition galleries has been thought of, 
this plan not only provides abundantly for 
exhibitions and schools, but the largest 
feature and central idea is a great civic 
theatre for dramatic and musical enter- 
tainment on the largest desirable scale. 
It would also provide a forum for the dis- 
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cussion of public art and other civic mat- 
ters. 

This building which fills these multifold 
needs does so by being constructed upon a 
bouyant concrete foundation which could 
be moved on one of the city's park water 
fronts—the Battery Park being the first 
suggestion. 

The sketch shows a severely classical 
building of large scale, circular in form 
with a peristyle broken by a six column 
portico at the principal entrance. This 
facade stands upon a broad terrace-like 
platform, broad enough outside the colon- 
nade, it has been suggested, for a foot race 
course for athletes. This platform arises 
vertically from the water line where it 15 
found to be the continuation of a great 
spherical, though comparatively shallow, 
bowl of heavy reinforced concrete. Соп- 
tinuous with the inner edge of the annular 
platform, inside the colonnade and circular 
wall of the building, is a second or inner 
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А SECTION OF THE FLOATING CIVIC THEATRE (Section Through Stage). 
Robert Paine, Engineer. 
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bowl of smaller radius, down the sloping 
sides of which are ledges in tiers to re- 
ceive the seats of the theatre. Тһе outer 
and inner bowl of the foundation are.built 
integrally in the lower and central part 
and are also joined by a series of radiating 
walls which divide the intervening space 
into as many compartments. This con- 
struction is seen in the accompanying cut. 

From the inner edge of the platform 
around this bowl spring a series of dome 
girders, one over each radiating wall in 
the foundation. These girders, with the 
circular wall and colonnade, carry the upper 
building, which affords a vast extent of well 
lighted gallery space. The contour of the 
dome as well as the scale of the whole 
plan will be made to conform to the calcu- 
lations for acoustics. 

Ít 1s proposed to divide the space oí the 
bowl into a larger and a smaller theatre, 
it being possible upon occasion to make 
the latter auxiliary to the stage of the 
former. This stage is a compromise ђе- 
tween the modern stage and the stage of 
of the antique Greek theatre, which the 
general design suggests. The style of 
architecture is so well adapted to the 
foundation plan that it renders the whole 
peculiarly — satisfying. In the greatest 
works of the greatest ages it 15 doubtful 
if the architect and engineer were so widely 
separated as 15 proverbial in this age of 
extreme specialization. It is too seldom 
that both are united in one man as is true 
in this case—Mr. Robert Paine being both 
the inventor of the foundation and the de- 
signer of the building. 

То build a theatre of artificial stone, 
resting upon the water instead of cutting 
it from solid rock as in classical times is 
a thoroughly modern conception; to unite 


А PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MODEL FOR THE 
FLOATING CIVIC THEATRE. 
Robert Paine, Engineer. 


on this advantageous ground plan a design 
to satisfy a manifold civic need is an archi- 
tectural conception in the broadest sense. 


One of the most valuable 
additions which has been 
lately made to the Ameri- 
can city planning library 15 
the recently issued annual 
report of the Director of 
Public Works and of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Sur- 
veys in Philadelphia tor the year ог 1911. 
Though appearing about a year late, its in- 
terest [rom a city planning standpoint is of 
a permanent character which does not suf- 
fer from the delay. For in this report there 
are produced all, or certainly almost all, of 
the maps and plans which gave such unusual 
distinction and interest to the exhibit of 
Philadelphia itself at the national City Plan- 
ning Exhibition held in that city in June 
of 1911. Furthermore, these maps and 
plans are supplemented by descriptive text. 
Thus the student of city planning has in 
this paper-bound official document, issued 
in the ordinary course of administrative 


A Valuable 
Report. 
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А SECTION OF THE FLOATING CIVIC THEATRE (Section Toward Stage). 
Robert Paine, Engineer. 
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routine, а concrete discussion by practical 
men which possesses exceptional value. Six 
large maps are devoted to the street sys- 
tem, ten maps and plans to parks, squares 
and їгаййс places; two to river front im- 
provement, three to steam railroads, seven 
plates to the new parkway, while a number 
of others illustrate miscellaneous undertak- 
ings. 

Very lively is the con- 
troversy, both in and out 
of professional circles, over 
the style of architecture to 
be used in designing the 
principal public buildings 
of the new capital of India 
at Delhi. At a session of 
the Imperial Legislative Council last year, 
Lord Hardinge announced that he believed 
that the prevailing architectural style of the 
new city should be an adaptation to modern 
needs of one of the several Indian styles. 
In this attitude it is said that Lord Crewe 
supported him, as did many other friends of 
India whose sensibilities have been ag- 
grieved by the inappropriate, and often 
ugly, Renaissance and Gothic monstrosities 
which the department of public works in 
India has erected. On the other hand, there 
are many, of whom it appears Lord Curzon 
is a leader, who maintain that the spirit of 
the new capital should be as English as the 
rule it typifies. It seems that a like differ- 
ence of opinion exists between the two ad- 
visory architects sent out from England— 
Mr. Luytens and Mr. Lanchester, the sym- 
pathy of the latter being with the advocates 
of an adaptation of local designs. The Eng- 
lish “Town Planning Review,” jumping into 
the melee, editorially calls attention to the 
following points: 1, “The so-called new 
capital city of Delhi cannot, after all, be 
anything more than a European section of 
an Eastern town of the same name. 2, To 
make this European settlement really typ- 
ical of modern civilization, the style of ar- 
chitecture will have to be something much 
less vernacular than the work of Inigo Jones 
and Wren. We must remember that Palla- 
dio’s material was stucco translated by 
Wren into stone, and that where marble is 
possible we must look for a more refined in- 
spiration, and cannot help but refer to its 
use by the Greeks. A third point which 
must be remembered is that in modern In- 
dia there is a great wealth of native talent 
which should not be entirely ignored.” It 
then adds this opinion: “We can conceive 


Architecture 
for Delhi. 
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of an absolutely modern building inspired 
by the rich delicacy of Hellenistic Greece, 
which would naturally assimilate much of 
the gorgeous decoration of the East. The 
Palais de Justice at Brussels, though mod- 
ern and European in every essential, is cer- 
tainly based on an Oriental, if not Indian, 
inspiration.” 


A model design for a 
farm house is the interest- 
A ing subject of a competi- 


Farm House tion which has been held 


Competition. this winter under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota 
State Art Society. It was 
required that the farm 


house designed should cost not more than 
$3,500, and that the winning designs should 
become the property of the Society with the 
understanding that they would be placed at 
the service of such farmers or others as 
might care to use them. Cash prizes 
amounting to $500, and a medal aud a di- 
ploma were offered. The judges are an 
architect, a contractor and a farmer. Тһе 
competition has had the backing of the 
State Agricultural College, and it 1s pro- 
posed to construct on the College grounds a 
farm house which will illustrate the pre- 
miated design, while its interior decorations 
and furnishings are to be planned and ex- 
executed by the college students. Girls stu- 
dents from the cóllege will hereafter occupy 
the house in groups of three or four at a 
time during the scholastic year. Undoubt- 
edly under these conditions the competition 
will result in the performance of excellent 
missionary work. Undoubtedly there will 
be received many practical suggestions mak- 
ing inexpensive additions to the conveni- 
ence and comfort of the usual type of farm 
house, and perhaps even offering economies 
that will offset the expense of better design 
or decoration or unusual comfort. At the 
same time it is to be remembered with some ` 
misgiving that the normal farm house, how- 
ever considerable is its obvious shortcom- 
ings, tends to conform to a general type 
which so varies in different localities that, 
given a farm house, one can usually tell the 
section of the country in which it is lo- 
cated. This circumstance gives to its de- 
sign, for all its faults, a significance and dig- 
nity that makes one a little fearful with 
regard to the general adoption over a large 
area of a design made on a city draughting 
table by a man who is working for a prize. 
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КА HE site chosen for the 
Cathedral of the In- 
carnation in Balti- 
more, and its sub- 
sidiary buildings 15 
one which, from its 
very nature, makes 
possible not only a 
strikingly majestic 
and effective com- 
position, but also in- 
evitably necessitates 
a careful adaptation of the building to 
the given conditions. This is singularly 
fortunate, and an effort has been made 
in the plans drawn by the firm of Cram, 
Goodhue and Ferguson, so to conceive 
the future growth as to take advantage 
of all the offered »ossibilities and to 
make them, in a sense, one of the con- 
troling elements in the development of 
the design. 
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As wil be immediately noticed, the 
entire group follows closely the charm- 
ingly irregular outline, and adapts itself 
very intimately to the varied contours 
of the property. 

The Cathedral itself is of the maxi- 
mum possible length, and the placing of 
the chapter house, the morning chapel, 
the residences, etc. is the result of a 
careful study of the variations 11 grade. 

It is a very fortunate thing that the 
configuration of the land argues in favor 
of, indeed makes imperative, the lower- 
ing of the cloister-garth one story below 
the floor of the church, thus sinking the 
residential buildings and giving to the 
Cathedral itself the maximum of soar- 
ing impressiveness. The change in grade 
also makes possible an unusual but most 
effective type of south transept porch. 

Almost no excavation will be neces- 
sary in the cloister-garth and the trifling 
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amount of such material as may ђе ге- 
moved from the upper would be used 
at the lower corner. Any other arrange- 
ment of building than the one suggested 
would necessitate a great amount of 
very expensive filing. In the case of 
the crypt, practically no excavation will 
be necessary except for footings. 

Regarding the type of design chosen 
by the architects, it seems apparent that 
the time has gone by when a living and 
constantly developing church can con- 
tent itself in its visible expression with 
the unmodified types of design created 
in the past under vastly different con- 
ditions to express somewhat different 
conceptions. It is true that the funda- 
mental ideals, both of religion and of 
architecture, are unchangeable and must 
forever remain so, but these immutable 
ideals have not been materialized in the 
past in a series of iron-clad forms that 
are insusceptible of modification. and 
that must, therefore, represent the ulti- 
mate point to which we may aspire in 
our manifestation thereof. It has been 
suggested that the church is indestructi- 
ble, a living organism, unchangeable in 
fundamentals, but infinitely adaptable in 
unessentials. If this is true, then the art 
through which and by which it ex- 
pressed itself to the world must follow 
the same principle, 1. e., while it adheres 
with unflinching fidelity to the great 
practice of Christian architecture, it 
must of necessity consider itself bound 
to vary the details of its expression 
almost unlimitedly. 

The style chosen is not an archaeolog- 
ical restoration, nor would this firm of 
architects, under any circumstances, con- 
sider itself at liberty to advocate or to 
carry out ideals of this kind. It is not 
possible to say that the design offered in 
this case is thirteenth century, four- 
teenth century or fifteenth century, or 
that it is French, or German, or Spanish 
or English. Any exact rendition of any 
historic style can be no more than a 
mere galvanization, and this design is, 
in a manner of speaking, an outgrowth 
of all these styles and periods; for the 
present generation as has been said, is 
“the heir of all the ages," and those who 
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desire to make the best and fullest possi- 
ble use of their patrimony are wise in 
their generation. Certainly such an 
edifice as this should indicate to the 
world that the Church 15 infused with a 
spirit of absolute life and unceasing de- 
velopment, and therefore inspiration has 
been gathered wherever it could be 
found, and the entire scheme studied 
with a view to the development of a 
logical unit. 

The opportunity offered to the Diocese 
of Maryland for the development of a 
great creative work of vital art is almost 
unexampled; Liverpool, Washington 
and New York being perhaps the only 
possible rivals, while in the case of 
Liverpool alone is there so great a 
variety in contours, which, if properly 
handled, must result in effects of the 
utmost beauty and picturesqueness. 

In considering the drawings them- 
selves, it is interesting to note that the 
details of practical planning have been 
given as careful consideration as those 
of style: for any building, no matter 
how beautiful, that is ill-planned is cer- 
tain to be counted a gross failure by 
future generations if not by the presen: 
one, ( 

The architects аге to be commended 
for the care with which they have studied 
such minor details as the arrangement 
of the bedrooms, etc., in the upper sto- 
ries of the various dwellings. No long 
tunnel-ike rooms will be found—dquite 
incapable of being attractively fur- 
nished—the lighting of which, admitted 
at one end only, must prove wholly in- 
sufficient. It was endeavored to place 
the various departments of the group— 
Diocesan offices, missionary and charita- 
ble societies, meeting rooms etc., in such 
positions as to make them most con- 
venient of approach and access, every- 
where, adhering as closely as possible to 
the arrangement hallowed by centuries 
of venerable use. Thus, the visitor 
from overseas, wandering about the pile 
without a сісегопе, would find the 
"slype" exactly where he would natur- 
ally look for it and would recognize the 
Dean's yard as promptly as at West- 
minster. 
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Ошу where the outline ої the ргор- 
егїу, ог the sharp slope of grade to the 
southeast, necessitated deviation from 
established tradition has any departure 
been ventured. 50 the morning chapel 
forms a continuation, not of the main 
axis, as 15 usual with lady chapels in 
England, but of the north choir aisle in 
order to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for greater length here available 
even to the extent of actually spanning 
the roadway (wholly practical, but as a 
picturesque asset, equally valuable) by 
which tradesmen would make delivery 
of their wares at the carefully seques- 
trated service-entrances of the Deanery 
and Canon’s houses. 

The Diocesan Library, the public 
entrance to which is guarded by an 
official who also may maintain super- 
vision over the incoming and outgoing 
of those who wish personal conversa- 
tion with the Bishop, is placed in a wing 
facing Charles Street. Its floor is at the 
same level as that of the Cathedral and, 
supposing the shelving to be of six tiers 
only, provides 2,600 running feet of 
book space—in other words, will house 
31,000 volumes. This number of tiers 
of shelves, however, may well be greatly 
increased, the upper ones being reached 
by track ladders as 1s customary in most 
libraries of this description. By adopt- 
ing for this room the alcove type, like 
Duke Humphrey’s or Magdalen College 
at Oxford, not only can a greater num- 
ber of volumes find housing than by any 
other method, but the quiet little alcoves, 
each devoted to a special subject, or 
number of allied subjects, and each with 
its table desk and comfortable chairs, 
should produce in the reader a pleasant 
sense of homely intimacy with the 
volumes about him. 

Зепеа the library, and level with 
the cloisters, a space of the same area 1s 
provided for the various missionary 
societies—the Ladies Auxiliary, the 
Girls’ Friendly, etc., the whole broken 
by folding partitions allowing the utmost 
flexibility of arrangement and indeed, 
should the occasion arise—permitting 
the throwing of the whole space into 
one vast room. 

The Bishop's 


residence 15 а large 
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house—though none too large for the 
purpose it is to serve. On the ground 
floor will be found all the usual recep- 
tion rooms of an English house of the 
same general character and in addition, 
cloak-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, 
access to each of which is somewhat 
concealed, but which give readily upon 
the Great Hall and the other more or 
less public reception rooms. 

Beyond the dining room there is also 
a small breakfast room that may very 
likely be regarded by the Bishop’s fam- 
ily as their customary dining-room, 
while, during warm weather, the terrace, 
raised a few steps, so as to overlook the 
enclosed garden, provides for al-fresco 
meals in the strictest privacy. The ser- 
vice quarters, though ample, will be 
found carefully sequestrated, and the 
delivery of goods at the tradesman’s 
entrance can take place with a minimum 
of disturbance. 

From the Great Hall, two stories high 
and with а heavily timbered ceiling, the 
main staircase, as well as a lift, rises to 
the second floor, where is provided, not 
only the traditional “solar” or family 
sitting-room but also a suite of two Бед- 
rooms, each with its private bath, a 
small sitting-room (or to give it its 
ancient name “bower”) for the Bishop's 
wife, and in the tower, a large guest 
room with dressing-room and bath. 

Six or seven steps above the level of 
the second floor is the entrance to the 
private chapel and beyond this, occupy- 
ing a position half private and half pub- 
lic, though effectively guarded by his. 
chaplain's, or secretary's office, is the 
Bishop's own study, with ample space 
for his private library, and provided 
with a large fireplace and oriel window 
overlooking the quiet cloister garth. In 
the third story are six more bedrooms, 
besides the Chaplain's apartment, ap- 
proached only by a private staircase, and 
a gallery in the chapel for the servants, 
whose sleeping quarters are in the roof 
story. The basement would, of course, 
provide plenty of storage space as well 
as for a laundry which could readily be 
equipped with mechanical dryers. 

Immediately to the eastward 15 а 
rather squat tower beneath which 1s car- 
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(From an original pen drawing by Bertram G. Goodhue.) 
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ried the arched апа vaulted passage that 
forms the public entrance to the cloister- 
garth. 

Beyond the tower is the porter's lodge, 
consisting of an office from which note 
may be taken of all who enter or depart 
from the "close," a kitchen, living-room, 
bedroom and bath. Beyond this again 
is the choir school providing accommo- 
dation for about forty resident scholars, 
but with class and masters' rooms for a 
greater number. 

It 18 assumed in the planning of this 
part of the group that the well-equipped 
kitchen. of this school may serve also 
for the preparing of dishes for such 
large refections as may be served іп the 
basement of the Synod Hall, now used 
temporarily as a church. 

Beneath the Synod Hall a large sub- 
basement wil be constructed which 
should form an ideal location for the 
power station that, since it provides heat, 
ventilation and hot water for the entire 
group, must be regarded as indispensa- 
ble. To this end there 15 introduced 
frankly, as an architectural feature of 
importance, a stack or chimney carried 
high enough to provide sufficient 
draught, with a smoke consumer as a 
natural feature, and bearing a certain 
amount of ornamentation, including а 
small bell-turret. 

At the north of the choir school and 
making a sharp turn to the eastward, 
following the angle of the school play- 
ground, are dwellings for three canons- 
resident, each practically like its fellow 
as to the number and disposition of 118 
rooms, but quite dissimilar in arrange- 
ment. It 15 assumed that the canon 
occupying the first of these three houses 
—namely the one adjoining the school 
— will be head master of the school. 
There is a skillful planning of the junc- 
tion of these two buildings, by which 
absolute privacy 1s obtained for the 
Canon's family and, at the same time, 
a very intimate supervision given him 
of the working of the institution. under 
his charge. 

Jeyond the last of the three Canons' 
houses and built against the actual south 
wall of the Cathedral is the Deanery. 
This position was chosen in order to 
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give the Dean the close personal con- 
nection with the Cathedral that is his 
due, a maximum of morning sunlight, 
and the little "yard" that is his invari- 
able prerogative abroad. 

Recognizing that upon him and his 
family, though in lesser degree, of 
course, than upon the Bishop, will de- 
volve a certain amount of entertaining, 
it was endeavored, in the arrangement 
of the various reception rooms, to make 
this as simple a matter as possible. 
Through a small vestibule the Dean may 
enter the crypt, or the private office of 
the Diocesan, and on the floor above 
there 15 a means of direct access to the 
Cathedral itself and here, the door—on 
the church side at any rate—should be 
made as insignificant as possible. In the 
Deanery, there are 4150 provided a little 
oratory and a special entrance, stairway 
and waiting-room, for those whose 
affairs are directly connected with the 
Dean in his official capacity. 

Upon the opposite or north side of 
the choir, since they have not the same 
need of direct sunlight as a dwelling, 
are the various sacristies for the Bishop, 
Dean, clergy and choristers, arranged 
for convenience around a third (though 
very small) court. Here too will be 
found the chapter-house, readily reached 
from the Cathedral through a vaulted 
passageway, while, in the story below 
are placed various useful, even practi- 
cally indispensable offices, such as a 
choir practice room, so placed as to 
render the sound issuing therefrom of 
the least possible volume; a Precentors 
and organist's library, two rooms and a 
bath for the verger's or porter's assist- 
ants, and a common room for the 
choristers wherein they may indulge in 
harmless recreation without anyone 
outside being any the wiser. 

So much for the provisions of the 
plans upon their functionary and prac- 
tical side. Тһе Cathedral itself may 
best be described Бу reference to other 
buildings of the same kind. Its plan, 
with the exception of the single varia- 
поп from type already mentioned, to 
wit, the placing of the morning chapel 
on the axis of the north rather than of 
the center aisle, is precisely similar to 
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most English examples ої mediaeval 
cathedrals. То be sure, the design apart 
from its plan does possess elements not 
altogether English; the nave piers and 
arches, for example, are far higher than 
is usual іп England, higher even than 
those of Paris or Laon, while in the 
vertical proportions of the nave, it was 
intended to approach more nearly the 
soaring majesty of Amiens than does 
anything in England with the possible 
exception of Westminster, which is not 
English Gothic at all but a French 
church on English soil, just as Rouen 
may, in its essentials, be said to be an 
English church on French soil. 

There has been some criticism of a 
frequent practice of Mr. Goodhue in 
dealing with smaller churches—a very 
useful, economical and convenient prac- 
tice be it said in passing—of piercing the 
great projections of the lower portions of 
the buttresses with arches and then roof- 
ing over the intervening spaces—forming 
a low aisle, or rather ambulatory. This 
feature, indeed, has been introduced in 
their design for this very building to 
provide for wall monuments and 
memorials of the various sorts and to 
break the otherwise extreme bareness 
of the enclosing walls below the sills of 
the windows, as well as to permit the 
free circulation of ritual processions 
without disturbing the assembled wor- 
shippers; but attention should be called 
to the fact that this feature—prominent 
it is true in such various buildings by 
the same hand as the Chapel of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, the South 
Church in New York, or the First Bap- 
tist Church іп Pittsburgh—is hardly to 
be noticed here, so small and insignif- 
cant it is beside the great system of pier, 
arch and vault of the aisles proper. 

Again, following English precedent, 
secondary transepts are introduced in 
the belief that the strongly marked lat- 
eral shafts of light, and consequent effect 
of greatly added length in the choir, 
produced by these are the finest achieve- 
ment of the insular mediaeval builders 
next to the great square termination of 
their sanctuaries. 

This same square termination has been 
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employed in the design under considera- 
tion for several reasons. Granting the 
beauty of the typically continental and 
un-English polygonal chevet—it has one 
serious structural, and another equally 
serious liturgical, defect—the structural 
one being the unpleasant stilting of all 
its arches, necessitated by their lessened 
width to overcome the pitching forward 
of all its vault conoids until they seem 
to be applied to, rather than to grow out 
of, the vertical wall from which they 
spring. In connection with the apse of 
the South Church in New York, this 
matter was very carefully gone into and 
a conclusion was reached that the diffi- 
culty is an insuperable one. It exists, 
unsolved, in all the mediaeval apses, and, 
despite the expenditure of a great deal 
of stereotomy on the part of the archi- 
tects, and many refinements of warping 
and stilting, 1s quite as apparent in this 
particular example of their work. Тһе 
liturgical difficulty is equally pronounced ; 
the polygonal termination has its defects 
even when no more than a simple apse; 
but it did have a very definite value as 
the central basis for a string of radial 
chapels. These chapels were, of course, 
almost essential to the mediaeval Roman 
church, but were never so necessary in 
Britain, and since the Reformation have 
been practically valueless. Yet, without 
them, the polygonal ending becomes pain- 
fully bare, uninteresting, and without 
justification, quite unworthy of forming 
the east termination of so great and so 
intricate a structure as а cathedral. It 
would seem as though the English build- 
ers of the Middle Ages were aware of 
both objections and to meet them devised 
the monumental and wholly characteris- 
tic square end, which at York, Durham 
and Salisbury, may be reckoned one of 
the greatest glories of the greatest con- 
structive style the world has ever seen. 

Long before the time of Henry VIII. 
indeed from the earliest period, the Eng- 
lish Church possessed and practiced dis- 
tinct "uses" of its own, that crystallized 
with time into the beautiful, and typically 
British, Sarum "use." Far simpler even 
than that of mediaeval Rome, this did not 
call for, or indeed need, the multiplicity 
of chapels provided by the continental 
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apse, or chevet, as it is termed when the 
ring of chapels is fully developed and 
complete. 

During the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth century—the period now known 
as that of the Gothic Revival—this bit 
of theological history was either over- 
looked or regarded as lightly as the 
deeply reasoned motives that underlie 
much of mediaeval architecture, and the 
type of gradined and be-candled altar 
that we now know is the product—not 
even of the mediaeval Roman Church, 
but of its distinctly corrupt modern prac- 
tice—was cited as the perfect ideal and 
exemplar. Тһе architects contend that 
the opportunity offered by the square 
ended sanctuary for the adequate observ- 
ance of the proper Anglican “use” 
should not be wilfully thrown away in 
favor of a pseudo-Gallic apse lacking 
its chapels, that would—even at its best 
—lend itself but ill to the celebration of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in America. 

The general exterior massine of this 
impressive design may be pronounced 
strongly English in its effect in that three 
towers are employed—two flanking the 
west front, and another much vaster one 
rising above the crossing of nave and tran- 
septs precisely after the fashion of Can- 
terbury, York, Durham and practically 
all insular Cathedrals of the first magni- 
tude; but, in the supports of the central 
tower a defect makes itself felt in all 
ancient work that 1s here successfully 


obviated. 
At the crossing, more than any- 
where else in the interior, one feels 


the need of the greatest spaciousness, but 
the builders of olden times, by adding еп- 
gaged and clustered shafts for the sake 
of strength to their tower piers, invari- 
ably narrowed instead of widened the 
nave and transeptal arches, thus largely 
destroying the very effect of space the 
central tower should give. In the pres- 
ent design, however, wil be found no 
such narrowing or obstruction of the 
view of the congregation. 

The internal proportions, as stated, are 
far more French than English. It 
might be said that in this respect the 
latter are inferior to the former in lack- 
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Ing the element ої majesty. The vault- 
ing, too, is strictly scientific, and there- 
fore, French,—that is, its conoids tend 
rather to the triangular than to the rec- 
tangular form. Thus the thrust of the 
vault 15 concentrated at the center of the 
buttress where it belongs, rather than 
spread over a portion of the contiguous 
side walls, as was in England, almost in- 
variable. The number of ribs, too, is 
the necessary number only, as at Amiens, 
with no foolish added liernes, as is the 
case in the lath and plaster ceiling oi 
Шу, or artistically indefensible apexial 
ribs as were only too common in Eng- 
land. 

In its general dimensions the design 
must be classed with such English Ca- 
thedrals as Gloucester, Lichfield and 
Wells, or such French examples as 
Bourges, Rouen or Laon. 

Throughout the design there is in- 
teresting evidence of an intent to main- 
tain and make manifest the ethnic deriv- 
ation. of America and the American 
Church from England, employing the 
motif and effects of other varieties of 
the Gothic style only when such were 
felt to be of greatly superior value. 

Thus there is shown on the plan, and 
in one of the three fragmentary sketches, 
a north porch for precisely the same rea- 
son that such a feature may be sup- 
posed to have been employed at Chartres, 
namely, to provide on this side a con- 
structed set of deep shadows and play 
of light and shade to replace those given 
the other sides of the building by the 
direct rays of the sun. 

The architects have, with the knowl- 
edge, though not necessarily the ap- 
proval, of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr. indicated the desirability of a new 
street to run directly on the axis of the 
north transept to an indeterminate point. 
believing that such a road would add to, 
rather than detract from, the value of the 
property into which it cuts by providing 
greater and more distinguished isolation 
for the estates on either hand, as well 
as a most useful “mews” for stable and 
:radesmen's entrances, and from which 
the view of the great central tower and 
transept front with its rose window and 
elaborately’ sculptured porch, framed by 
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high walls and overhanging trees, ought 
to prove most effective. 

The little service roadway that roughly 
coincides with the easterly boundary of 
the property is of the utmost practical 
value, and the fact that it is, rather sur- 
prisingly, carried beneath the morning 
chapel is no bit of forced picturesque- 
ness, but the quite logical outcome of 
needing to get, by an easy gradient, from 
the intersection of St. Paul street and 
University Parkway on the south, to 
Thirty-seventh street on the north. 

In dealing with the designs shown on 
paper and in drawing attention to certain 
features that might readily be overlooked 
by those anxious only as to the effect of 
the group as a piece of architecture pure 
and simple, consideration has not so far 
been directed upon one of the most vital 
of all matters connected with build- 
ing of any kind, though doubly vital in 
a House of God. This is the quality of 
its workmanship. То this frequently 
forgotten or ignored element is due in 
very great measure the beauty and charm 
of all ancient work and to its absence 
may be laid many of the short-comings 
of the modern imitations of the past with 
which the earth is marred. 

In one's admiration of the old cathe- 
drals, it must ever be remembered that 
everything down to the most apparently 
trifling detail was produced in an age 
less materially advanced than ours, but 
far more cultivated on its artistic and 
spiritual sides. Then the simple and un- 
swerving faith of each laborer gave 
strength to his mind and eye and hand— 
and miracles of patient artistry were the 
result. Today we must, perforce, deal 
with craftsmen of very different calibre 
and ideals. 

The masterpieces of the Age of Faith 
were not produced for definite sums, in 
a given length of time, by commercially 
minded contractors, themselves depend- 
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ent in turn upon the constantly veering 
viewpoint of trades-union councils, and 
the smooth running of all sorts and 
kinds of mechanical engines. 

If anything that shall at all adunıbrate 
the glories of old time is the desire of 
the Diocese of Maryland, the architect 
chosen to design its new Cathedral must, 
of his knowledge, experience and intent 
be able to bring to its building the very 
nearest modern equivalent for the faith- 
ful craftsmanship of the past. 

А design may be drawn upon paper— 
nothing 1s easier—or even modelled in 
"staff'—the accepted material for fair 
buildings, that would, if cleverly painted, 
yield quite acceptable photographs; but 
a genuine Cathedral is quite another 
matter. 

Куегу portion of its vast fabric must 
be absolutely the best of its kind. in de- 
sign, artistry and workmanship. 

In offering this series of drawings, it 
1 a significant fact that the architects 
did not regard it as in any degree final. 
Architecture is a growth, like everything 
else, and any architect, no matter how 
able, develops as his building grows and 
takes shape beneath his hands. Не шау 
project, in terms of time and space, an 
ideal concept ; but if this is to adapt itself 
with all delicacy to local and contempo- 
rary conditions, he must hold his mind 
at all times free and open to the sug- 
gestions and sympathetic co-operation of 
all associated with him in the work ; both 
clergy and laity, from the Bishop down 
to the humblest craftsman. 

And not only the architect, but all 
those associated with him in the rearing 
of a new and mighty Cathedral Church 
must remember that, after all, such a 
building must stand when complete not 
as the expression of the thought of one 
man—or group of men—but rather as 
voicing the highest ideals and aspirations 
of humanity. 
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FROM JULIEN MAUCLERC, A. D. 1600 


A DETAIL 
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[B ISTORY does repeat it- 
self, sometimes, even 
though there is a pro- 
| verb that says 50. 
Professor Ware, in 
' the introduction to 
his “American Vig- 
nola," tells how, after 
developing a complete 
system for drawing 
the orders without 
the use of the usual 
modules and parts, he found sub- 
stantially the same thing in James 
Gibbs' “Rules for Drawing the Several 
Parts of Architecture,” published in 
London in the year 1732. But neither 
Professor Ware nor Gibbs seems to have 
been aware that Julien Mauclerc had al- 
ready invented a system that possesses 
the same advantages, years before they 
thought of doing any such thing. 
Mauclerc's book seems to have been 
issued for the first time at La Rochelle 
in 1600. Its popularity must have been 
considerable, for another edition, en- 
graved by Pierre Daret, was published 
at Paris in 1648. Since then this work 
has become very rare, and even the 
author's name is almost forgotten. No 
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DERS ACCORDING 
J LIEN AAAVCLERC 
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mention of him or his book occurs in 
any recent work known to the present 
writer, excepting the library catalogues 
of the South Kensington and British 
museums, both of which mention its 
existence, but give, of course, no detailed 
information. 

Nevertheless, the book is by no means 
without interest. At a time when the 
works of Vignola, Palladio, Scamozzi, 
Serlio and others were still fresh, Mau- 
сіегс brought out a series of drawings 
of the orders differing widely from them 
all. While they merely interpreted and, 
in a way, standardized the proportions 
of antiquity, he dared to set up a canon 
of his own. His Tuscan order has but 
six diameters, his Doric seven, his Ionic 
eight, his Corinthian nine. It is only his 
composite order that follows the usual 
proportion by having ten diameters. And 
all this, not through ignorance, but 
through deliberate choice. Nor does he 
limit himself to a single type for each 
order. 

He shows two widely different va- 
rieties of the Tuscan, as many of the 
Doric, four of the Ionic, three of the 
Corinthian, and three of the Composite 
also. 
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Drawn by Julien Mauclerc, А. D. 1600. 


Mauclerc's geometrical ingenuity is 
not less notable than his artistic freedom. 
The use of circles and of diagonal lines 
at 45 degrees, for parts that are equal 
in height and width, the system of divis- 
ions and sub-divisions that is the chief 
merit of Professor Ware's book, the use 
of the "perfect parallelogram" in the 
proportion of the Doric pedestal, the re- 
lation of different parts by the plumb- 
line, the carpenter's try-square as a 
measure of semicircular flutes, even the 
use of lines at 60 degrees, all these are 
devices that he had no hesitation in 
using. 

Mauclerc's ornament is profuse, and 
at times remarkably well drawn. The 
plates, vigorously engraved, are worthy 
to rank with the best work of the period. 
It is, however, remarkable that while 
the fluting of columns is correctly pro- 
jected, the carving on circular mouldings 
is drawn, in nearly all cases, as though 
these were straight. 

To present adequately the characteris- 
tic features of the work would require a 
complete reprint, but the plates that have 
been selected for reproduction here give 


'erally associated with this order. 


some idea of its most striking peculiar- 
ties. The Doric capital and base are 
remarkable for their lavish ornament, 
differing greatly from that which is gen- 
The 
two variants of the capital correspond to 
the usual denticular and mutular forms 
of the order. Тһе section of the flutes 
is a quarter-circle, as the plan indicates. 
The Attic base is used instead of the 
usual form, which does not occur in any 
of Mauclerc’s drawings. Іп this he fol- 
lows the precedent of Palladio, who uses 
the Аніс base with the Doric order, ra- 
ther than that of Vignola. 

The system of division, as shown in 
this plate, is almost identical with that 
of Professor Ware. Тһе capital is di- 
vided into three equal parts, necking, 
echinus, and abacus. One third of the 
abacus is taken for mouldings, and one 
third of this for the fillet, the rest for the 
суша. One third of the echinus is taken 
for the small mouldings, and this again 
is divided in three. The mouldings be- 
low the necking take one-half the height 
of the latter, two thirds of this being 
taken for the half-round, one third for 
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the fillet. The base is similarly divided. 
One third is taken for the plinth, one 
fourth the remainder for the upper 
tones; the remaining three-fourths are di- 
vided into two equal parts, one of which 
forms the lower torus, the other the 
scotia and the two fillets, each of whicn 
is one seventh of the entire division. In 
all this there is no indication of the usual 
modules and minutes, nor does any occur 
in the entire work, except in the plates 
copied from other authorities, at the end 
of the book. A peculiarity of the draw- 
ing, already referred to, and well shown 
in this plate, is the failure to project the 
ornaments on the circular mouldings. 
The Ionic capital and base are also re- 
markably rich, for in all these examples 
the author has tried to show every pos- 
sible enrichment. The base is similar to 
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one of those given by Palladio, though 
more richly ornamented. The mould- 
ings, in the original, were laid off in a 
manner similar to that already described, 
but these divisions have been suppressed 
in the reproduction, to avoid too great a 
reduction in scale. The leaf ornament 
in the volutes recalls some of the late 
Roman examples, and is notable for its 
spirited draughtsmanship. Palladio gives 
a similar example. The other Ionic cap- 
ital is still more ornamental, having the 
addition of a decorated necking. The 
ornament of this feature is a modernized 
form of the Greek honeysuckle orna- 
ment, but differing very much from its 
prototype. The plan of this capital shows 
a defective form of baluster, and the use 
of the try-square in forming the semi- 
circular flutes. It is interesting to note 
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DORIC FRIEZE AND ARCHITRAVE. 
Drawn by Julien Mauclerc, A. D. 1600. 


that here, as in all Mauclerc’s examples, 
a listel occurs in the axis of the column 
instead of a flute. 

The Corinthian base here shown is still 
more richly decorated, all its mouldings 
being carved. It shows, again, the same 
system of divisions. A number of Ro- 
man orders have enrichments of a sim- 
ilar nature, but the example most closely 
resembling this one occurs in the Baptis- 
tery of Constantine. It is cited in Pal- 
ladio, and it is probable that Mauclerc 
derived it from this source. 

The two Corinthian entablatures show 
the author’s fertility in the use of orna- 
ment, and his defiance of an absolute 
standard of proportions. One of them 
gives the section through the rosettes 
in the coffers, a section obviously im- 
possible except in metal and  pos- 
sibly intended to indicate its use. 

This combination of section and 
elevation is common іп the draw- 
ings of the Renaissance, both іп 
France and in Italy. The second facia 
of the architrave is carved with a sort of 
honeysuckle ornament, a feature appar- 
ently imitated from the so-called temple 
of Jupiter Stator, now usually known as 
Castor and Pollux. Тһе carving of the 
cymatium is a distinctly Renaissance pat- 
їегп. 

The other example approaches more 
nearly to the usual proportion, although 
the profile of the modillion is incorrectly 
drawn, and the spaces between the den- 
tils appear to be semi-circular in plan, 
rather than rectingular. The use of a 


dentil on the angle is also very rare in 
the ancient examples, although it occa- 
sionally occurs. 

The composite entablature, here shown 
at a small scale, has again the Renais- 
sance carving on the cymatium, in con- 
nection with a cornice that follows close- 
ly many of the antique examples. Even 
the little volutes between the dentils are 
to be found in some few of the Roman 
temples, as cited by Palladio, as well as 
in the fragment of a colonnade still 
standing 1n the Forum of Nerva. 

The Doric detai, although almost 
identical with that given by Vignola, 15 
interesting because of the quaint and 
skillful work of the engraver. Тһе plate 
from which it is taken is one of the 
finest in the book. In the accompanying 
drawing at small scale the shape of the 
guttae may be noticed. Though rather 
unfortunate in effect, this form occurs in 
all Mauclerc's drawings ої this order. 

Тһе small borders accompanying this 
article are also taken from the book, and 
are intended as ornament for the friezes 
of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, ex- 
cepting the one which consists of a volute 
without human figures, and which may 
have been copied from the Maison Canée 
at Nimes, or from several other Roman 
temples, they appear to have no antique 
precedent. 

Because of the necessary reduction in 
scale, and consequent loss of clearness, it 
has been found impracticable to give here 
any of the plates showing the general 
proportions of the orders. These, how- 
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ever, аге to be found in the original 
work, and in most cases for the orders 
both with and without pedestals. The 
system of setting out the proportions is 
very similar to that recently made pop- 
ular by Professor Ware, and dispenses 
with the inconvenient modules and min- 
utes of the usual treatises. Among the 
other plates are rusticated Tuscan or- 
der, similar to many examples of the 
period, and a fantastic form of composite 
with great consoles cutting through the 
frieze and supporting the cornice. 
Mauclere devotes six plates each to 
the Tuscan and Doric orders, eleven each 
to’ the Ionic and Corinthian, and seven 
to the Composite. The work concludes 
with a number of plates showins the 
proportions of arches and intercolumnia- 
tions, a few details of classic ornament, 
the rules of perspective (of which the 
author might have availed himself to 
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better advantage), Vignola's methods. 
for the drawing of entasis and for 
twisted columns, and a series of draw- 
ings, at small scale, of the orders ac- 
cording to Vignola, Palladio and Sca- 
110221. These show that Mauclerc was 
familiar with these established types, 
and that if he did not use them it was 
not from lack of knowledge, but because 
he preferred his own. 

The title of the book, as engraved on 
the plates, 15 “Architecture de Julien 
Mauclerc, Gentilhome Poitevin, Seig- 
neur du Ligneron Mauclerc." But for 
a single exception, this is spread over 
two plates, one of them bearing the head- 
ing “Architecture de Julien Mauclerc 
Gentilhome," and the following: “Роі- 


tevin, Seigneur ди Ligneron Mauclerc,” 
these two forms alternating throughout 
the work. The title page reads, how- 
“Le Premier Livre 


ever, d'Architec- 
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Drawn by Julien Mauclerc, А. D. 1600. 
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ture," etc., so it may be that Mauclerc 
intended to extend his work, but if this 
was done, no trace of it remains. 

What was the extent of Mauclerc's in- 
fluence on the work of his time? It is 
difficult to say. Тһе reign of Henri IV., 
in which this book first appears, marks 
a turning point in the history of the 
French Renaissance. The freer forms 
of the sixteenth century had gone out of 
use, and the more classic period was be- 
ginning. 

This reign as well as the following 
one are marked by a certain heaviness 
and richness that we find in Mauclerc, 
but in this, no doubt, he merely shows 
the spirit of his timé. А more certain 
proof of his influence may be found in 
such a structure as the main front of the 
Hotel deVille at La Rochelle. This was 
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commenced in 1605, by Barbot, апа 
shows, as one might expect, in its ex- 
uberant but heavy detail, in the sturdy 
rusticated pillars of the ground floor, 
with their peculiar double arches, and, 
above all, in its strange and fantastic 
proportions, the inspiration ої a work 
published in the same city only a few 
years earlier. One can even imagine 
that Mauclerc himself had some part iu 
the making of the design. 

No other building shows such distinct 
evidence of its inspiration from this 
source. And yet it seems impossible that 
a work which was so popular as to be 
reprinted after nearly half a century 
should not have had a considerable effect 
on the work of the time, even though 
at this distance we can no longer trace 
it distinctly. 


А DETAIL OF ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 
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THE LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CHARLES A. PLATT, Architect 


Î НЕ LEADER-NEWS 
BUILDING of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, deserves 
careful scrutiny as a 
very unusual example 
of the tall office-build- 
ing. Its architect, Мт. 
Charles A. Platt, was 
offered an extraordi- 
narly good oppor- 
tunity of designing an 
exceptional | building. 
majority of sky-scrapers 
under conditions which 


great 
erected 
make practically impossible the work- 


аге 


ing of any scale into the design. 
Usually their height is disproportion- 
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ately great compared to the amount 
of street frontage they occupy, so 
that the attempt to secure any com- 
ity in the treatment of the vertical as 
compared to the horizontal members 1s 
entirely futile. Under such conditions 
the only method of giving a specific 
architectural character to the design 15 
to treat it frankly as a tower, and even 
this idea cannot be carried very far, be- 
cause the large number of small open- 
ings render 1 impossible to make it look 
as sturdy and substantial as the eye 
needs for that kind of a structure. But 
even when the height of a skyscraper 1s 
not disproportionately 2 great as compared 
to its length, it 1s usually disproportion- 
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А DETAIL OF WROUGHT IRON, THE LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, О. 
Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


ately great as compared to the width of 
the street on which it faces. А facade 
which is two hundred feet long and two 
hundred feet high could be designed so 
as to bring the horizontal and vertical 
members into some friendliness of rela- 
tion one to another; but if it is erected 
on a street only fifty or sixty feet wide, 
the architect gets no benefit from the 
spacious site. It is merely waste of 
time and money to work scale into a 
facade, which is only seen from angles, 
which kill the effect of carefully de- 
signed relation between the different 
parts of the building. 

In the case of the Leader-News 
Building the architect was not, however, 
bound by conditions which compelled 
him to design a combination of two such 
antagonistic things as a tower and a 
screen: In the first place, the building 
was to occupy a site which was not too 


small for its height. The height was 
limited by the local ordinances to 150 
feet, or fourteen stories. The lot on 
which it was to be erected measured 
about 160 feet in one direction, bv about 
220 feet in another direction, so that no 
necessary disproportion existed between 
the two dimensions. Furthermore, the 
lot was situated on a corner, and one of 
the streets which crossed at this corner 
possessed the altogether unusual width 
of 120 feet. A building 150 feet high 
could, consequently, be seen from the 
other side of this street at an angle 
which preserved the value of any sys- 
tem of proportions which might ђе 
wrought into the design. The architect 
was offered the chance to build a sky- 
scraper in which every other value did 
not have to be sacrificed to that of the 
vertical dimension. His skyscraper did 
not need merely to aspire and soar. It 
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DETAIL OF ELEVATOR DOORS IN BRONZE, 
THE LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, O. 

Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


could be kept down upon the street, and 
made to look more human and habitable. 

It is some such effect which Mr. Platt 
has tried to get. The vertical dimen- 
sion is not emphasized. The attempt has 
been made to keep the building down. 
The facade is divided into three parts 
by heavy string-courses of stone, and it 
is crowned by a cornice, which definitely 
discourages any tendency of such a tall 
structure to mount towards the sky. The 
stonework has, moreover, been designed 
for the purpose of giving emphasis to 
a system of minor vertical lines. The 
combination between the design of the 
stonework and that of windows con- 
verts the facade into a kind of decor- 
ated pattern, the whole effect of which 
is to prevent the eye from being captured 
by the height of the building. The in- 
genuity and care with which this general 
attempt to give scale to the facade has 
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been followed up are extraordinary and 
make the Leader-News Building for 
this reason a, notable contribution to the 
art of designing tall office buildings. 
Of course, there were limits beyond 
which the attempt to get scale could not 
be carried. А properly proportioned 
entrance to a building of such dimen- 
sions, or a properly proportioned depth 
of wall would have been structurally, 
economically and architecturally impos- 


sible. The facade remains necessarily 
= а screen, and does not attempt to 
look fallaciously deep, strong апа 
solid. But it does attempt to be а 


ELEVATOR DOOR, THE LEADER-NEWS BUILD- 
ING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
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DETAIL OF FACADE, THE LEADER- 
NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT. 
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МАШ ENTRANCE LOBBY, THE LEADER- NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
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PRIVATE OFFICE OF MR, HANNA, THE LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
9 Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
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DETAIL OF CAPITAL, THE LEADER-NEWS 
BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Charles А. Platt, Architect. 


real screen, instead of a cross between a 
screen and a tower. It is built to en- 
close and define one side of a street, 
and on its surface is written a pattern 
which gives an agreeable appearance to 
the enclosure. There is no other office 
building in this country, unless it be the 
New York Life Building, in which the 
attempt to give scale to a facade of 
this kind has been so consistently, so in- 
telligently and so successfully made. 
Another respect in which the Leader- 
News Building is exceptional is the 


great care with which the detail has 
been designed. In the case of the great 
majority of office buildings, very little 
time is spent in elaborating expensive 
special detail, partly because the owners 
аге not Willing to pay for it, and рагіїу 
because very often it really is not worth 
while. Many millions of dollars have 
been spent in adding ornament to Amer- 
ican office buildings, which was not only 
unnecessary, but disagreeable and friv- 
olous. But Ше Leader-News Building, 
precisely because it offered the oppor- 
tunity for а well-scaled design, also 
offered an opportunity for the discreet 
use of a certain amount of ornament. 
Ornamental detail could be made to 


count upon a facade which was a screen 


PORTION OF EXTERIOR DETAIL, FROM ORIG- 
INAL DRAWING, THE LEADER-NEWS 
BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 

Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


DETAIL, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWING, THE 
LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, CLEVE- 
LAND, O. 


Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


for one side of a wide street rather than 
a tower. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Platt has 
made it count with great effect, not that 
he has used very much of it. It has been 
employed with the utmost economy, but 
wherever it appears it really is success- 
ful in diverting and interesting the eye 
of the observer. It has all been especially 
and elaborately designed for the purpose 


of occupying the space and doing the 


work which it was required to perform. 
That so much pains should be taken over 
the detail of a private house, a club, or 
even a hotel, would not be unusual; but 
it is unusual in the case even of well- 
designed office buildings, the architects 
of which are usually satisfied to put 
in stock decorative patterns. But in the 
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Leader-News Building the grilles, the 
elevator, doors, the very hardware was 
also specially designed in the office of 
the architect; and we believe that the 
majority of business men will agree 
with us in testifying that the money and 
the time were well spent. It is because 
50 much care was given to every detail 
that the building has an air of distinc- 
tion, which impresses even architectur- 
ally unsensitive people. Mr. Platt has 
succeeded in making an office building 
which is simple and business-like, while 
at the same time refined and well-man- 
nered. Не 15 to be congratulated on his 
success, and Cleveland is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the possession of one of the 
handsomest and most distinguished office 
buildings in the country. 
H. ЮЖО 
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DETAIL, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWING, THE 
LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, CLEVE- 
LAND, O. 

Charles А. Plett, Architect. 
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From the Original Detail Drawing. 


DETAIL (PROFILE) AND PHOTOGRAPH? 
OF KEYSTONE OVER ENTRANCE, THE. 
LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT.. 


From the Original Detail Drawing. 
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DETAIL OF ELEVATOR DOORS, FROM 
ORIGINAL DRAWING, THE LEADER- 
NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, О. 
CHARLES А. PLATT, ARCHITECT. 
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From the Original Detail Drawing. 

ШЕ DETAIL ОЕ PORTION ОЕ MAIN CORNICE, THE 
LEADER-NEWS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, О. 
CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT. 
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Underwood & Underwood, Photo. 


DETAIL OF SCULPTURE, NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


A. A. WEINMAN, SCULPTOR. 
McKIM, МЕАр AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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DECORATIVE PANEL FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TERMINAL IN NEW YORK CITY. 


А. A. Weinman, Sculptor. 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 
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HESE are, indeed, days 
of colossal achievement 
in the realm of archi- 
tecture, which 1s monu- 
mental in scope and de- 
sign — and typical of 
modern attainments, 1s 
the new Municipal 
Building which stands 
upon an irregular site 
near the approach to 
“їе Brooklyn Bridge, 
and in the zone of lofty “sky-scrapers” of 
lower Manhattan.* 

The unusual and limited space of the 
site presented a problem to the architects 
of the giant structure, McKim, Mead and 
White, whose design was selected from 
a group of competitors. — D 

New York's new Municipal Building, 
which represents an expenditure ої 510,- 


«Тһе Architectural Record, February, 1913, pp. 97-122. 
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000,000, is not only notable for its monu- 
mental proportions, but also for its re- 
markable adaptability to an irregular site 
upon which the structure rises nearly six 
hundred feet above the street level. The 
plan of the massive building is practically 
"U"-shaped, with the hollow of this 
curved letter forming an open court on 
one side, the end of the “U”, facing 
westward. 

In designing this municipal building 
the architects have adapted a modifica- 
tion of Italian Renaissance style, and in 
its detail have been unusually fortunate 
in the ability of the sculptor selected. 

So the new Municipal Building 
stands, a colossus of Manhattan, like a 
modern “Colossus of Rhodes,’ and 
while the imposing civic structures of 
Brussels and other Continental cities may 
enter the lists of an architectural tour- 
nament for purposes of comparison, this 


520 


recent creation of the firm of McKim, 
Mead and White is bound to take its 
place as a notable example of twentieth 
century architecture. 

The most casual might pause and won- 
der if he knew of the vast amount of 
steel, granite and other materials used 
in the construction of this building, for 
the figures are amazing and when con- 
sidered give one an impressive idea of 
the magnitude of the latest municipal 
monument in New York. 

It is estimated that 5,000,000 pieces of 
steel and 705,000 cubic feet of granite 
were used in the building, which has an 
office area for the various departments 
of citv government of 648,000 square 
feet. Тһе building is forty stories in 
height, including the towers, and the es- 
timated weight of the entire structure 1s 
377,320,000 pounds. "There are thirty- 
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three elevators in the building of the 
overhead traction type, thirty-two of 
which run from the first to the twenty- 
fifth floor at a speed of six hundred feet 
per minute, fast enough to satisfy the 
demands of any New Yorker. From 
the twenty-fifth floor an additional ele- 
vator makes all landings until the final 
tower is reached. Chambers street ex- 
tends through the centre of the struc- 
ture and the court 1s closed on the west- 
ern elevation by an open screen of col- 
umns, which serve the purpose of bring- 
ing together the north and south pavil- 
ions of the building. This colonnade rises 
to a height of fifty or sixty feet, and is 
decorated with sculptured figures. Тһе 


colonnade continues around the building 
in the form of pilasters of the same 
height as the columns. 

Above these columns and pilasters is 
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DISPOSITION OF DETAIL ON LOWER PORTION OF NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


A. A. Weinman, Sculptor. 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 


Underwood б Underwood, Photo. 
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and White, 


Architects. 


«А 


А BAS-RELIEF DETAIL FROM 
MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 
А Weinman. Sculptor. 
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2227 the main wall surface of the building. 


which is treated with vertical bands, with 
the colonnade echoed at the top of the 
structure by one of less height. 

From the centre of the court on the 
eastern side rises the lofty tower, with 


| its colonnaded “lantern,” which has been 


given a municipal character; that is, one 


| in consonance with the tower of City 


Hall, and also resembling in character 
other halls of civic government in this 


| country and the municipalities of Eu- 


rope. 
The sculptural decorations embellish- 


| ing this new municipal structure were 


recently completed by Adolph Alexander 
Weinman, an American sculptor, and 
with the exception of the symbolic figure 
of Civic Fame, all are bas reliefs carved 
in granite, from the quarries of North 


| Carolina, and represent, in various 
| groups and designs the progress of mu- 
| nicipal government from the days of 
| Britain's rule, through Colonial times, 


and the wonderful city of today receiv- 
ing homage of her people. 


Poised high in the air and surmount- 
ing the tower of the municipal building, 
empress of all she, surveys, the historic 
Hudson river, with its flotilla of ocean 
liners, under steam for foreign shores, 
and beyond the distant fields апа 
marshes of Jersey, is the heroic figure, 
in copper, of Civic Fame, twenty feet in 


stature, and standing on a copper globe, 


which caps the top of the lofty edifice, 
the latest landmark of Manhattan. 

In her left hand Civic Fame holds a 
mural crown composed of five parapets, 
svmbolic of the five boroughs of the 
city, and surrounded at the base by a 
band of festive dolphins, symbolizing a 
sea-port town. The right arm of the 
figure supports a shield, which is carved 
with the seal of the city (the four arms 
of a windmill, two barrels and a beaver), 
while in her hand appears a spray of 
laurel. Her laurel wreath is the symbol 
of fame. From this altitude Civic Fame 
proclaims the prestige, pre-eminence 


3. and development of New York, destined 


perhaps, some day to be the metropolis 
of the world. 

The veil of зестесу envelopes the 
model of the statue for Civic Fame, and 
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there has been considerable speculation 
as to her identity. It might be interest- 
ing to note, however, that she is a New 
York girl, and posed for the figure of 
Victory in "Sherman's March to the 
Sea," by Augustus Saint Gaudens, which 
stands at the Plaza entrance to Central 
Park im Fifth avenue. 

A feature ої interest in the new mu- 
nicipal structure is the great centre агсп 
and colonnade over Chambers street, 
where most of the bas relief decorations 
in sculpture appear, including two span- 
drils, two medallions, two long panels, 
the figures of cherubs, and shields of the 
province. 

The left spandril of the great arch 
reveals the figure of Guidance, support- 
ing a rudder and tablet of the law, while 
the spandril at the right represents E.r- 
ecutive Power, holding the fasces, sym- 
bolic of authority. 

Over the north small arch 1s the figure 
of Progress in bas relief, holding as its 
symbols a torch and winged ball, while 
the medallion placed above the south 
small arch represents Prudence holding 
a mirror in her outstretched hand, sym- 
bols of reflection and wisdom, both 
carved їп granite. 

In the space above the south small 
arch 15 the long panel in bas relief rep- 
resenting Civic Pride, which shows the 
standing figure of the city receiving the 
tribute of her people. The companion 
panel to the North typifies Civic Duty, 
with another figure of the city partly 
resting upon volumes of the law, and ac- 
companied by a cherub carrying the mu- 
nicipal coat of arms. In her right hand, 
before the group of citizens, she holds 
a scroll, symbolic of the laws she ex- 
pects them to obey. 

Within the architrave and between the 
massive columns are the figures of 
cherubs on either side supporting gar- 
lands and a tablet bearing the inscrip- 
tion in large, boldly incised, monumental 
letters: MANHATTAN. 

Crowning the four columns of the 
arch are the decorative shields of the city 
and county, the two inner designs bear- 
ing the coat of arms of Great Britain 
and surmounted by the royal coronet, a 
reminder of the days when New York 
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“BOARD OF ESTIMATE АКО  APPORTION- 


MENT," А BAS-RELIEF DETAIL FROM THE 
NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


А. A. Weinman, Sculptor. 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 


Underwood & Underwood, Photo. 


DETAIL OF SCULPTURE, NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 
A. А. WEINMAN, SCULPTOR. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL OF SCULPTURE, NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 
A, A. WEINMAN, SCULPTOR. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


“CIVIL SERVICE," A DAS-RELIEF DETAIL FROM 
THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 
A. А, Weinman, Sculptor. 

McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 
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was an English colony, and the colors of 
King George fluttered in the breeze over 
the island of Manhattan. 

The classic figures in the panels ђе- 
side the windows of the second story 
portray some of the more important 
branches of municipal government to be 
located within this notable building. 
There are twelve of these figures in 
number, representing various subjects of 
civic government, the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, Civil Service, 
Building Inspection, Board of Elections, 
Water Supply, Correction, Accounts, 
Records, Licenses, Comptroller, Sheriff, 
Public Service, all linked with the mu- 
nicipality of New York, and treated in 
classic spirit and symbolically by the 
sculptor. 

Frank Alvah Parsons once said that 
tapestries are logica! architectural deco- 
rations for the reason their lines are 
vertical and horizontal, which, funda- 
mentally speaking, are the lines of ar- 
chitecture. 

In his severe treatment of the robes 
draping the classic figures, which embel- 
lish the municipal building Mr. Weinman 
may be said to have achieved a remark- 
ably successful architectural result for 
the same reason—illustrated notably in 
the panels, Elections and Civil Service, 
typical examples in the second story 
series, And in all the figures there is 
an admirable conformity with the re- 
stricted space to be filled. 

The sculptural decorations designed 
for the imposing arch of the structure 
are intended to typify the spirit of the 
municipal building, aptly interpreted by 
the symbolic figure of Progress, with its 
vigorous modelling, while the window 
panels merely represent the various о1- 
fices of city administration. | 

Quite as much attention has been 
given by the sculptor to his portrayal of 
character manifested in the various fig- 
ures as to the creating of an effective and 
thoroughly architectural design and his ` 
accuracy in symbolic detail. 

A pupil of the late Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, the eminent sculptor who left 
the impress of his genius in all that he 
touched on American art, the name of 
Adolph Alexander Weinman has been 
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affliated with the decorations of numer- 
ous public and private buildings of the 
metropolis and the capitals of other 
states. 

As a student he worked in the atelier 
of Philip Martigny, and also in the stu- 
dio of Olin L. Warner, another Ameri- 
can sculptor. Не gained additional 
knowledge and experience іп the 
studios ої Daniel Chester French and 
Charles Henry Nichaus, and after four- 
teen years of apprenticeship in sketch- 
ing, modelling, and study, he established 
his own studio over on the west side in 
the Chelsea quarter of Mannattan, where 
many studies in bas relief, medals, por- 
trait busts, and photographs of decora- 
tive and colossal figures, reveal a wide 
range of achievement, and indicate the 
sculptor's versatility. 

Here are models of the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which was exhibited at the 
winter display of the Architectural 
League, and a more intimate portrait 
bust of Charles Henry Nichaus, a good 
likeness of this American sculptor, and 
facile 1n modelling. 

Although he has essayed various types 
of the plastic art, Adolph Weinman 1s 
most distinguished as а monumental 
sculptor. and he has won wide recogni- 
tion for his designs of heroic statues, 
colossal figures, and decorative bas-re- 
liefs carved for the pediments of stately 
capitals and private buildings. A dis- 
tinctive example of his art, and notable 
in arrangement, balance and ensemble 
effect is the pediment group designed for 
the South Senate wing of the new Wis- 
consin State Capital, designed by the 
architects, George B. Post and Sons, of 
New York. 

This symbolical group by Weinman 
was designed to portray the virtues of 
the Wisconsin Senate, and is character- 
istic of a classic type of decorative 
sculpture introduced by the sculptor, who 
seems, in most examples of his sculpture 
to have grasped the right relation be- 
tween his art and that of architecture. 
The central figure in the group typifies 
Wisdom, and at her right appear Equity, 
Executive Power, Meditation, Guidance 
and Prudence, while on the left stand 
Rectitude, Diplomacy, Eloquence, Justice 
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А. А. Weinman, Sculptor. 
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DECORATIVE PANEL FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY. 
A. А. Weinman, Sculptor. 
MeKim, Mead and White, Architects. 


and Progress, extolling the virtues of 
Wisconsin. 

The great monumental clock of the 
Pennsylvania railroad terminal in New 
York City by McKim, Mead and 
White, is another of the works of A. A. 
Weinman. There, above the entrance to 
the building, a group of robust figures, 
Day and Night, form a well-scaled sculp- 
tural relief for the severity of the mas- 
sive granite facade. 

The figure of Day appears with a 
cluster of sun flowers in homage to the 
orb of day, and Night, robed in flowing 
mantle clasps for a floral symbol, poppies 
gathered from some far away field, 
beneath the stars. These figures are in- 
stalled over each entrance of the Penn- 
sylvania station, and among other deco- 
rative panels are the winged wheel of 
Speed, Progress, and Commerce, typify- 
ing industry, and an ornamental eagle, 
surrounded by a large wreath, and 
sculptural details. 

Of the Italian Renaissance style of 
architecture, the library building, a part 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan’s town 
residence, is conceded to be one of the 
most gracefully and perfectly designed 


buildings in America (McKim, Mead 
and White, architects). This building, 
with its exquisitely proportioned and de- 
tailed facade, afforded a stimulating 
theme for the decorative sculptor. In 
collaboration with the architects, Mr. 
Weinman was commissioned to execute 
the two panels for the facade of 
the Morgan library, which symbolize 
Music Inspiring the Allied Arts, and 
Truth Enlightening the Sciences. These 
are graceful figures modelled by the 
sculptor, and accompanying “Music,” ` 
are noted Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
mg and the Textiles, with symbols of 
each art, while in the panel of Truth 
and the Sciences appear Literature, 
Philosophy, History, of studious mien, 
Oratory, and Astronomy in tune with 
the stars and “music of the spheres.” 

In contrast to this symbolic sculpture 
in bas-belief embellishing the library of 
America’s foremost connoisseur of fine 
arts and literature, is the heroic military 
statue in bronze, of Lieutenant Colonel 
William F. Vilas, U. S. A., executed by 
Mr. Weinman, and placed in the National 
Military Park at Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
as a memorial to a gallant soldier of the 
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war of the Rebellion. There is а note 
of historic interest revealed in the site 
chosen for this monument erected to the 
memory of Colonel Vilas, for according 
to military chronicles, the Union soldier 
was in command of a detachment of the 
Northern forces in Vicksburg at one 
time, and from a vantage point over- 
looking the Confederate encampment. 
The guns mounted on pedestals and 
flanking the approach to the monument, 
designed by A. К. Ко-5, are actual relics 
of the war, and were іп operation during 
the siege of Vicksburg. Colonel Vilas 
is portrayed in full military uniform, and 
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Another figure of heroic stature герге- 
sents the state of Maryland bidding 
farewell to her son as he departs for 
the soldier's life, while the third figure. 
winged and helmeted, typifying Heroic 
Courage, 1s observed urging on a young 
man to deeds of glory, and breaking off 
a bough of oak, symbol of military fame. 

Among the presidents of the United 
States Abraham Lincoln has probably 
appealed as a subject to more sculptors 
than any other chief executive. Portrait 
busts of Lincoln, heroic figures, eques- 
trian statues, and monuments to his 


memory at his former home, Springfield, 


-ERECTED fo THE MEMORY с? WILLIAM BATEMAN-LEEDS.- 
BY-Hi»WiFE NONNI: STEWART-LEEDS- 


"SILENCE AND MEMORY," PANEL ABOVE ENTRANCE TO WILLIAM B. LEEDS MAUSO- 
LEUM, WOODLAWN, N. Y. 
A. A. Weinman, Sculptor. 


with his left hand clasping a sheathed 
sword. 

A departure from the conventional 
design is the Union Soldier's and Sailor's 
monument erected in Druid Hill Park, 
Baltimore, Md., and commemorating the 
valorous deeds of the sons of Maryland 
in the dramatic combats between the 
armies of the North and South, a com- 
mission awarded the sculptor in compe- 
tition with other artists. Тһе dominant 
figure in a group of three portrays a 
Maryland soldier responding to the *'call 
of arms.” and departing from the routine 
of civic occupations for the field of war. 


Illinois, and in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
the latter figure by St. Gaudens, appear 
throughout the country. Weinman has 
joined the band of artists, who revere 
the name of Lincoln, and is represented 
by two statues of that great president 
whose motto was “With malice toward 
попе; with charity for all"—one a seated 
figure at Hodgenville, Kentucky, his 
birthplace, and the other a standing por- 
trait, of monumental design, at the state 
capital of Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Of heroic type and erected on the 
Washington | Boulevard of Detroit, 
Michigan, is a monument of General 
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"CIVIC FAME," AN HEROIC FIGURE CROWN- 
ING THE CUPOLA OF THE NEW YORK 
MUNICIPAL DUILDING. 

A. А. Weinman, Architect. 


Alexander Macomb, U. S. A,, a cam- 
paigner of the war of 1812, the statue 
by Adolph А. Weinman, and the archi- 
tectural setting designed by Albert R. 
Ross. 

One of the decorative features of the 
new Masonic Temple in San Francisco, 
California ( Bliss and Faville, architects), 
is a monumental statue in marble of 
King Solomon, designed by Weinman, 
and placed in a niche attached to a corner 
of the structure at the height of the third 
story, which 1s in harmony with the gen- 
eral character of the building. Above 
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the portals of the temple is a tympanum 
showing a sculptural decoration in bas- 
relief of a group of figures, representing 
Truth, Fortitude and Charity, carved in 
white Alaskan marble. 

This lunette was displayed by the 
sculptor at the annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League, and is a compara- 
tively recent commission. 

As an exponent of the plastic art, and 
for numerous meritorious examples of 
his skill ranging from symbolic plaques 
and medals, the sculptor has been 
conspicuously honored both at home and 
abroad. 

For his group of Indian figures 
entitled, “The Destiny of the Red Ман,” 
which was exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition, he received a silver medal. 
and for a series of plaques and medals 
displayed at Brussels, he was also 
awarded a silver medal. 

The Architectural League, which in- 
cludes in its membership the foremost 
architects, sculptors and mural painters 
of the country added to the laurels of 
the sculptor the League's gold medal of 
honor (Sculpture, 1913), awarded for 
the general high character of his work, 
which included this year, the heroic fig- 
ure of Colonel William F. Vilas, and his 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed for 
the rotunda of the State Capitol at 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Aside from winning trophies at the ex- 
positions of his native land and in 
Europe, Weinman has executed several 
medals of note for various societies 
devoted to the arts and literature. 

He designed the gold medal of honor 
for the American Institute of Architects, 
and also one for the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, and a medal of 
award for the St. Louis International 
Exposition. In collaboration with 
Augustus Заїпі Gaudens, he desiened 
the Inaugural medal for Former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, which was 
presented at the Inauguration ceremonies 
at Washington in 1905. The obverse of 
this medal shows the head of Roosevelt, 
and bears his motto, "Aequum Quique" 
(“А Square Deal"), and on the reverse 
side appears the emblematic American 
eagle. 

Another bronze medal by the sculptor 
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А. A. Weinman, Sculptor ої Pediment Figures. 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 


was designed for the United States Gov- 
ernment as an award for conspicuous 
heroism in saving Ше on American. rail- 
roads. It 15 symbolic of courage, and 
shows the stalwart figure of a hero bear- 
ing a flaming torch of safety, a beacon 
light to the traveller. 

One of the last creations of Stanford 
White, of McKim, Mead and White, was 
the architectural design for the Presby- 
terian church in Madison Square, which 
stands unique between the altitudinous 
tower of the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, now a landmark of Manhattan, and 


the earlier Madison Square Garden 
structure, surmounted by the graceful 
figure of Diana, with bow in hand, a re- 
minder of the art of Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. 

The colored faience of the pediment 
embellishing the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church is another example of 
sculptural decoration—and а сопѕріси- 
ously successful one—from the hand of 
Weinman. 

The sculptor at present is engaged 
upon an interesting commission, which 
includes four acroteria to be placed at 
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the corners of the roof of the new Теш- 
ple of the Scottish Rite, Washington, 
D. C., designed by John Russell Pope, of 
New York. These acroteria will repre- 
sent a double headed eagle mounted on a 
sword and surmounted by a crown and 
triangular keystone, emblematic of the 
Masonic order. 

Modelled after the manner of the 
ancient Sphinxes of the Egyptians and 
with lion-like body merging into a human 
head, with slight variations of head 
dress, two ornamental figures will flank 
the monumental stairway at the entrance 
to the imposing Temple of the Scottish 
Кие. 


In considering the work of a painter, 
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a sculptor, an architect—what is the 
most valuable sort of constructive criti- 
cism? Perhaps it is to determine the 
nature and value of his contribution to 
the art of his country and time. Such an 
estimate, from its nature, must be col- 
lective, and in making such an estimate 
of the work of Adolph A. Weinman it 
will be conceded that in its character 
Weinman has set and maintained a con- 
spicuously high standard of dignity and 
architectural fitness, resulting from an 
evident earnestness of intent and ability 
in execution. And this character must 
have its own face value in any contem- 
рогагу or future record ої the arts 
allied to architecture in this country. 
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"PROGRESS," FROM A MODEL FOR A MEDALLION ON THE 
NEW YORK MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


А. А. Weinman, Sculptor. 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 
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THE AVERY LIBRARY 


AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


From the Original Etching by DeWitt Н. Fessenden. 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 
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HE NICETy of an archi- 
tectural problem 15 
sometimes reflected 
in the nicety of its so- 
lution—and this may 
conscientiously be said 
of the new building 
for the Avery Archi- 
tectural Library, by 
McKim, Mead and 
White, recently added 
to the group of build- 

ings at Columbia University. 

In this building it was obviously re- 
quired not only to adequately and ей- 
ciently house an important collection of 


books on a special subject, but to achieve 
as well an examplar of architecture 
which should be at once a monument in 
itself, a criterion. on the profession at 
large and an inspiration to a local group 
of students in particular. 

To design a building for an architec- 
tural library would seem to partake а lit- 
tle of the nature of going on the stage be- 
fore an audience composed of profes- 
sional actors—it is a performance to a 
critical audience, and the very books in 
the shelves—Palladio, Alberti, Vitruvius 
and the others would rest uneasily in an 
ill-designed repository. Тһе building 
planned to house the most important col- 
lection of architectural books in the coun- 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE PORTICO, THE AVERY 
ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY. 
МеКип, Mead and White, Architects. 


try must be itself a text-book, as it were, 
of design and detail—must not fall short 
in any possible particular of the highest 
abstract ideals of architecture as a fine 
art. 

Executed by a firm so long conspicu- 
ous for its adherence to these ideals, it is 
gratifying rather than surprising that the 
new building for the Avery Architectural 
Library should so quietly and gracefully 
fulfil its requirements. That the build- 
ing 15 not blatantly and conspicuously 
"Architectural" is one of its best recom- 
mendations. It is another illustration of 
the superiority of “manner” over “man- 
nerism" in architecture in that it takes 
its place among the surrounding build- 
ings with an almost human ease and 
savoir faire. 

The problem is not unlike—in fact it 
is nearly identical with—the problem 
presenting itself in the design of Nelson 
Robinson Hall, the building for the Arch- 
itectural Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity. There, too, it was required to 
achieve a criterion and an inspiration, in 
terms essentially architectural, and there. 
too, the solution was in the hands of Mc- 
Kim, Mead and White. Certainly it 
could not be regarded either as wise or 
auspicious to launch the architectural 
student in lis exacting career from a 
building which he might discover, either 
during his study or through subsequent 
enlightenment, to be guilty of architec- 
tural anachronism. An illiterate provin- 
cial would not be regarded as a wise se- 
lection to fill the post of a Professor of 
English. | | | 

An architectural colloquialism, or even 
worse, an architectural blunder, might 
pass uncensored or unnoticed іп any 
other building, but where the ideals of 
the student are in a formative state, 
where he is beginning to observe, to note, 
to found the bases of his subsequent ar- 
chitectural convictions—the responsibil- 
ity 18 tremendous. 

And these foregoing remarks are not 
mere generalities—an appreciation of 
their significance must be had before її 
is possible to make an intelligent study 
of the building which forms the subject 
of this note, Let it be remembered 
that the architect had a broader mission 
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DETAIL OF BASE AND HALF COLUMN PLAN, POR- 
TICO OF THE AVERY ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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TICO OF THE AVERY ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY 
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McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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1. С. Chaplain, Sculptor. Paris, 1893. 


here than to exploit any personal whims 
in design—his responsibility is to number- 
less successive students, year after year. 
Such a building can express no “fad’—it 
must be as intrinsically good from bases 
of sound architectural ethics in design 
fifty or a hundred years from now as it 
is today. 

In its general character 1t was designed 
for conformity with other buildings in 
the Columbia group—a rectangular mass 
detailed in brick and cut stone. In its 
more particular character it was designed 
to express, perhaps, a degree more of 
architectural finesse than some of the 
other buildings. 

An almost severe Ionic рогіїсо domi- 
nates the facade, yet the proportions of 
this are so fine that a casual glance might 
dismiss it simply as “ап Ionic portico." 
On examination there wil be found to 
be the utmost nicety of detail from base 
to entablature. Analysis is futile—the 
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result achieved here is simply the result 
of a careful study of profile and projec- 
tion. It will be noted that the corner 
panel in the frieze, which was first de- 
tailed with an Italian Renaissance mo- 
tive, was changed to incorporate the 
crown—the old symbol which reminds 
those who notice it that Columbia Uni- 
versity was "King's College" before the 
American Colonies became a nation. 

Apart from the excellent alignment of 
the other members of the facade, and the 
reserved use of detail, perhaps one of the 
most interesting studies is the simple pil- 
aster used in the uppermost story. The 
"rojection is slight, and the capital is 
formed of nothing more elaborate than 
ten closely spaced flutes. Every slight- 
est projection and sinkage would seem to 
have been given the most accurate study. 

Тће interior 1s to be considered from 
three aspects—that of plan, of general 
effect and of detail. Library plans may 
be divided, broadly into two kinds—the 
stack room plan and the alcove plan. Of 
these the second was adopted for the 
Avery Library. 8 

The reason for this selection of plan 
was, In a measure, two-fold. From the 
point of view of design it was absolutely 
required to treat all sides of the build- 
ing with similar fenestration, which 
would have been impossible with the tall 
slit-like windows required to light а 
stack-room. From the point of view of 
the utility of the library it 1s obvious that 
greater use may be made of volumes 
which can be taken down from the 
shelves by the student himself. To call 
for a specific book by card number de- 
mands an intimate previous knowledge 
of its contents, whereas the alcove plan 
allows the student to skim through a 
dozen or more volumes in a short time 
until he finds what he 1s looking for. It 
further enables the student to form a 
broader acquaintance with the books in 
the collection—and this is a priceless 
acquisition, for it has been well said that 
success depends to an amazinz extent on 
a knowledge of where to find certain 
things directly. The alcoves are arranged 
to contain certain classifications of sub- 
ject, and each being furnished with a 
long, well-lighted table, forms a quiet 
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and sequestered compartment for work 
with tracing paper or note-book. 

Above the library proper the Univer- 
sity Department of Architecture occupies 
three floors of ample and well-lighted 
lecture and draughting rooms, which, 
with the perfect accessibility ої the store- 
house of material below must eventually 
develop into one of the world's most im- 
portant and far-reaching architectural 
schools. 

Perhaps the most interesting single de- 
tall in the library itself 15 the square 
capital which appears in the interior 
shown on page 544, for it illustrates a 
distinctly interesting point. Without a 
sense of adaptability the classics are as 
a “door to which there is no key"—their 
amazing value lies in their latent sugges- 
tion. Thus the square capital from the 
temple Athena Polias, at Priene in Asia 
Minor, has probably appealed to a good 
many generations of architects as an in- 
teresting archaeological curiosity—and 
perhaps nothing more. Неге, however, 
its use is wonderfully apt and felicitous 
—the very fact that it 15 a comparatively 
well-known archaeological example 
makes it properly suitable for a building 
which partakes of a little of the quality 
of a museum. From the point of view 
of design, it is hard to visualize any 
other motif that could be as intrinsically 
appropriate and graceful, or one of more 
refreshingly unique latter-day adaptation. 
It is most important of all to note that 
it has not been slavishly copied, line for 
line, but has been refined in certain par- 
ticulars, as compared to the original 
illustrated, the reproductions being 
taken from a book of powerful archi- 
tectural engravings in the Avery collec- 
tion. The griffin was discarded for a 
more purely conventional decoration of 
anthemion motif, and the whole shows 
with peculiar vividness just how the 
classics may inspire and aid without 
hampering individual requirements or in- 
dividual expression. The beautiful 
capital of the entrance portico is also 
developed from an order among the ruins 
at Рттепе. 

Among other details the eye cannot 
fail to be rested by the severe but delicate 
proportioning of the doors to the stairs 
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leading to the alcove galleries—a finesse 
of detailing which must be seen in the 
actual execution to appreciate. No draw- 
ing, and certainly no photograph can 
transcribe the nicety in projection and 
profile in this seemingly simple bit of 
detail. And for an architectural library 
what could be a motif more deftly or 
happily introduced than the diminutive 
composite capital in the supports of the 
bronze gallery rails? 

An interesting note in the ceiling— 
which, by the way, is coffered and decor- 
ated just enough to show studious atten- 
tion, but not so much as to seem in any 
way ornate—is the introduction of 
portrait medallions of twelve famous 
architects of history. These appear in 
three groups of four each in the main 
divisions of the ceiling, and were, for 
the most part, studiously modelled from 
contemporary medals and other docu- 
ments. The names may at some future 
time be inscribed beneath each medallion, 
the architects representd being: Strozzi. 
Brunelleschi, San Gallo, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Malatesta, Urbino, Alberti, 
Michaelangelo, Bramante, Julius II, Per- 
uzzi and Ludvico il Moro Svorza—who 
look quietly down. upon the well-filled 
shelves not only of those books which 
they themselves contributed to the de- 
velopment of the master-art of architec- 
ture, but upon those of their successors 
in many lands, and upon the heads of the 
students of today, coming to study, to 
learn and to form the foundations of an 
architecture whose highest development 
may, perhaps, lie as far in the future 
as the Italian Renaissance lies in the 
past. The old architects are symbols, 
perhaps, but they are also silent judges 
and patient masters whose great works 
and past triumphs lie ever ready to the 
hand of him who is fortunate in the 
possession of the wit and taste to turn 
to them for inspiration and guidance. 

Nor should there be forgotten the 
enormous debt which practicing archi- 
tects and students must owe in perpetu- 
ity for the splendid generosity and the 
painstaking provisions by Ше Averys 
which make the library bearing their 
name a legacy to the profession for all 
time. . 
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INTERIOR, LOOKING SOUTH, THE AVERY ARCHITECTURAL 
LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL OF THE ANTE-CAPITAL FROM THE TEMPLE 
MINOR, FROM WHICH 
544+ WAS DEVELOPED. 


ATHENA POLIAS IN ASIA 
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LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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DETAIL OF A PORTION OF ENTRANCE, THE AVERY ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 
McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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MONG architectural li- 
braries, the Avery li- 
brary of Columbia 

| University in New 

York City stands first 

in number of volumes 

(21,486) and іп their 

availability for соп- 

sultation, which would 
seem to entitle п to the 
premiership among the 
architectural libraries 
of the world, for after all 1s said and 
done, the fact remains that the value of 
an architectural library to the art and 
profession o£ architecture depends upon 
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Ше comprehensiveness of the collection 
and upon the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion for making the books usable. With- 
out analytical card catalogues and expert 
attendants, the wealth of resources 
would be largely wasted, and without 
the wealth of resources the machinery 
would stand idle. It is the combination 
that makes the Avery library unique. 

In one field only, that of original edi- 
tions of the classics of architecture— 
Vitruvius, Vignola, Palladio, Serlio, Du 
Cerceau, the Grand Магої, the Petit 
Marot, Mariette, the Grand Blondel, the 
Petit Blondel, Lepautre, Bérain, Sand- 
rart, Piranesi, Adam—is the Avery libra- 
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ry surpassed by the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in London. 
The Institute Library has fifty-six edi- 
tions and translations of Vitruvius, while 
the Avery has only thirty-nine. And the 
Grand Marot and the Petit Marot, the 
Avery has not at all. But among the 
editions of Vitruvius that it has is the 
editio princeps, that of Sulpitius pub- 
lished in Rome in 1486, without title 
page, starting with a page of introduc- 
tion addressed to the reader, 


ТО. ӘСЕРЕСЕ КӘРІ 
SALVTEM 


followed by three pages and a half of 
index, and two pages and a half of dedi- 
cation to Cardinal Raphael Riario, before 
finally begins the preface of the first 
book of Vitruvius on Architecture: 


1, уУ1СТКу Тор 21 2 
CAESAREM. AVGVSTVM. DE. 
ARCHITECTVRA. LIBER. 
PRIMVs. PRAEPFTIO. 


Besides the ten books of Vitruvius on 
Architecture, the volume also contains 
the wonderful book (LIBELLUS. 
MIRABILIS) of Frontinus on Aque- 
ducts. The typography is charming，the 
page being a quiet gray without the holes 
and spots of modern printing. It ap- 
pears to have been printed from the same 
font of type as the first edition of the 
first printed book on Architecture, А1- 
berti's De Re Aedificatoria, published in 
Florence in 1485. Тһе Avery Library 


also has a copy of the first edition of 
Alberti. 

Especially important in a library in- 
tended to be of assistance to practising 
architects and youthful students of archi- 
tecture, as well as to scholars engaged 
in special research, are current period- 
icals. Of these the Avery Library re- 
ceives 147, besides 73 annuals, covering 
archaeology and art in general besides 
architecture. It is through the period- 
icals—French, German, Italian, Flemish, 
Japanese and Indian as well as British 
and American—that we keep up with 
what is being done in other countries. 
It 15 in them that one finds the latest 
competitions, the latest prize drawings, 
the latest productions of the reigning 
idols of the ateliers. It is in them that 
one finds reviewed the latest books, and 
reported the latest archaeological discov- 
eries and architectural creations and in- 
ventions. 

Of these periodicals, the more im- 
portant are represented in the Avery 
Library by complete sets carefully in- 
dexed in detail in the card catalogue. As 
the numbers come in, they are accessi- 
ble on open shelves until the volumes are 
completed. Then they go to the bind- 
ers, and on their return are indexed and 
addea to the main stack. Ву themselves, 
they create a powerful architectural 
library. : 

The oldest is Ludwig Forster’s All- 
gemeine Bauzeituug of which the Avery 
Library has a complete set from 1836 
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to the present. It may give too much 
attention to the engineering side of archi- 
tecture, but it is dignified and authorita- 
tive and relieves the showy picturesque- 
ness of some of its younger ana more 
ephemeral competitors. 

César Daly's Revue Générale that was 
founded in 1840 and flourished until the 
death of its famous editor in 1894, was 
certainly the noblest of all architectural 
periodicals, and a worthy rival of the 
journals of any art or science. ТЕ covers 
a most interesting period in French 
architecture—that of Lous Philippe, 
Napoleon III, the Franco-Prussian War. 
the early years of the Republic. During 
this period. Paris was transformed into 
a modern city. The map was entirely 
made over, and a new set of public monu- 
ments was built—the Colonne de Juillet, 
the Arc de Triomphe de l'Etoile, the 
Palais de Justice, the Hotel de М Ше, etc., 
etc. Of all these, and of the additions 
to the Louvre, the Revue Générale, sup- 
plemented by the Encyclopédie d’Archi- 
tecture (1851-1892) gives excellent, de- 
tailed plates. 
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Whenever there comes an architectural 
question of unusual delicacy or profund- 
ity, of which solution requires unusual 
scholarship cr research, Ше place to seek 
the answer is the Journal of the Royal 
Institute ој British Architects, that was 
started іп 1850 under the title “Papers 
Read at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects." Of this periodical, and of 
the Builder, founded in 1843, the Avery 
Library has complete sets. 

Modeled after the Builder, the Ameri- 
can Architect, in the earlier vears from 
1876 on, presented nearly every build- 
ing of importance erected in the country. 
To its mass of valuable material the 
analytical cards of the Avery Library 
furnish a complete index—probably the 
only one. 

Of architectural photographs the 
Avery Library already has a collection of 
seven thousand separately mounted, and 
assembled in loose-leaf portfolios, so 
that they are еазу to consult, and easy 
to reclassify and rearrange. At present 
they are arranged by cities, but as the 
collection increases in size, the collection 
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will be subdivided alphabetically by 
counties. Usually in forming a monu- 
mental collection of any kind, the cost 
has to be considered and provided for 
out of current funds. In the case of 
these photographs no financial difficulty 
stands in the way, for a young American 
historian of enviable reputation as scholar 
and writer, has voluntecred to supply 
them as fast as the Library сай find 
room to receive them. The value to the 
profession of the proposed collection of 
100,000 photographs will be incalculable. 

The fact that the Library has the 
School of Architecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity closely associated with it, occupy- 
ing the upper three floors of the new 
building, is important in considering its 
resources and the scope of its activities. 
The school has a collection of 20,000 


photographs, mostly 8 x 10, mounted on 
14 x 17 cards, arranged їп bins geo- 
graphically by countries, and alphabeti- 
cally by cities, supplemented by four 
large cases of photographs arranged by 
subjects. There are also bins of Шив- 
trations taken from books and portfolios, 
mounted on cards and arranged by sub- 
jects. Also, portfolios of periodical illus- 
trations arranged by subjects. The value 
of the  periodical illustrations thus 
assembled is extraordinary. 

In the near future there is likely to be 
added to the Avery Library a circulating 
department, the resources of which will 
be available to architects in all parts of 
the United States. Already copies and 
photographs of plates and drawings and 
abstracts of text matter may be supplied 
for a nominal fee that covers merely the 
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actual cost of the labor of production. 

To all persons interested, the Avery 
Library is open daily—except on Sun- 
days and a few holidays—from 9 a. m. 
to 6 р. m.  Evenigs from 7.30 
p. m. to 11 p. m. in winter, but during 
the summer vacation from 7.30 p. m. to 
IO p. m. 

Besides all the general architectural 
books, including all dictionaries, manuals 
and reference works, the Avery Library 
has important collections of special 
works on hospitals, schools, bridges, 
theatres, decoration, stained glass, mural 
painting, carpets and tapestries, pottery, 
etc. Тһе collection of books on land- 
scape gardening is second only to the 
Codman collection in the Boston Public 
Library. Sculpture and furniture are 
covered almost as completely as archi- 
tecture. 

Especially rich is the Avery Library in 
works on city planning. Everything of 
importance published on the subject is 
bought. Complete sets of the park re- 
ports of American cities are being 
assembled, and are being supplemented 
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by similar documents from the great 
cities ої the old world. 

As a rule the mighty and multitudi- 
nous forces that create the emplacement 
of a city, outlining its streets and arrang- 
ing the architecture upon them, work 
blindly and chaotically. Even when 
there exists a. monumental scheme рго- 
viding adequately for the future like the 
one planned for the city of Washington 
by l'Enfant in consultation with the first 
president, it is like that of Washington 
usually neglected by succeeding genera- 
tions, and revived with difficulty if at all. 
Yet failure to have and to follow some 
plan results in monstrosities, and re- 
construction becomes necessary at vast 
expense. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the city of Paris was almost 
entirely medieval. Splendid plans had 
been made for its reconstruction in the 
time of Louis XIV, but little had been 
done for their execution. Under Louis- 
Philippe, and more especially under 
Napoleon ПІ, with the assistance of the 
great Haussman, the entire body of the 
city was transformed. Тһе first and best 
modern city was created. Since then a 
similar problem has been presented to 
every city of the modern world, and 
almost every city of importance is 
endeavoring to meet it: not as a matter 
of fancy or choice, but of necessity. Of 
Paris early and late, and especially of its 
transformation, the Avery has a better 
record than any other library outside of 
the city itself. 

When Mr. Avery and Mr. Sturgis 
began to select the books for the Avery 
Library in 1892, they kept before them 
the catalogue of the unrivalled collection 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. This catalogue with supplements, 
and that of the Avery Library, published 
in 1895, are the two best guides to the 
classics of architecture. | From these 
works alone, even without the generous 
assistance of the shelves of the Avery 
Library, it is possible to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the bibliography 
of the profession. 

Of Vitruvius, as I have already said, 
the Avery Library has thirty-nine 
editions and translations, among them the 
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first edition printed in 1486. It also has 
the most famous among the early 
editions, that of Jocundus, the celebrated 
architect and engineer who was asso- 
ciated with Raphael in the construction 
of St. Peter's. This edition, dedicated 
to Pope Julius II and published 1n 
Venice in 1511, was supplied by Jocundus 
with illustrations “ut iam legi et intelligi 
Possit," the original illustrations, referred 
to in the various manuscripts of which 
Marini lists fortv-three, having disap- 
peared. Of the famous editions edited 
Бу Philander, the first of which was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1544, the Avery has 
the Lyons one of 1586, as well as a 
volume containing the notes опіу with- 
out the text, published at Paris in 1545. 
It also has the first edition of Poleni's 
Exercitatationes Vitrucvianae published 
at Pavia (1739-41), and the monumental 
editions ої the text of Vitruvius com- 
plete with notes published at Utini in 
Italy (1825-30), and by Marini at Rome 
in 1836. The former has the notes of 
Stratico in addition to those of Poleni. 
The latter has the finest plates ever 
drawn to illustrate Vitruvius, admirable 
notes in Latin that present all the manu- 
script variations. and a complete biblio- 
graphy of codices, printed texts, and 
translations. The most convenient 
small edition of the text alone is that of 
Rose, published in Leipzig in 1876. With 
it. is usually bound Nohl’s Index Vit- 
уисчаниз. 

Of the Italian translations, the Avery 
has that of Durantino, published in 
1524: that of Caporali, published in 
1536; that of Barbaro, published in 
1556; that of Ruscoli, published in 
1590; that of Galiani, published in 1790; 
that of Orsini, published in 1802, and 
others. 
Avery has the standard one, published 
at Paris in 1673 by Claude Perrault， 
who was the architect of the great 
colonnade of the Louvre. It is in опе 
volume, 17 x 12 inches, and contains a 
complete translation of the text with 
copious notes and illustrations in the text 
besides page plates. 

Of the English translations the Avery 
has Newton’s, Wilkins's, and Gwilt’s. 
The first, published at London in 1791, 


Of the French translations, the ' 
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in two volumes, with forty-six plates, is 
the oldest complete translation in Eng- 
lish, and has ample commentary. But it 
is not nearlv as attractive to the eye as 
Wilkins one-volume translation, риђ- 
lished at London in 1812, with forty- 
one plates nearly as fine as these of the 
Marini edition. Тһе Wilkins! transla- 
tion is of those books only that interest 
the practical architect—the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth—and there is no com- 
mentary outside of the explanatory text 
that accompanies each plate. Gwvilt’s 
Architecture of Marcus Vitruvius Pollio 
їп Ten Books, published in London in 
1826, is a quarto volume without com- 
mentary and with small plates. 
Vitruvius Pollic—there is no ancient 
authority for the praenomen Marcus— 
occupies a unique position among 
writers. He is the only ancient artist 
whose utterances on matters concerning 
his own profession have come down to 
us. His De Architectura Libri decem is 
the only survival from what was a fairly 
extensive literature on the arts of form, 
nossessed by the Greeks and Romans. 
From the preface to the seventh book of 
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(The bronze candelabra flanking the entrance to the 
Columbia University Library were copied from this. 


Vitruvius we learn that among Greek 
architects : Silenus wrote a book on Doric 
Symmetry; Theodorus described his 
great Doric temple of Hera at Samos; 
Chersiphron and Metagenes wrote a 
treatise on the Ionic temple of Artemis 
et Ephesus (vividly interesting it would 
be for us now); Pythius published com- 
mentaries on the temple of Athena at 
Priene; Iktenus and Karpion described 
the Parthenon at Athens; Philon treated 
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of the symmetry of sacred buildings, and 
of the Arsenal of the Peiraeus; Her- 
mogenes described the Ionic temple of 
Artemis at Magnesia, and the temple of 
Dionysus at Teos; Satyrus and Phiteus 
published a work on the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus. АП that remains to us 
of this remarkable architectural library 
is contained in Vitruvius’s own. book 
largely compiled from these sources. 

Vitruvius 15 the connecting link be- 
tween ancient and modern architecture. 
He was an architect of the period of the 
Emperor Augustus, who does not appear 
to have been particularly successful in 
practice. The only building of his own 
mentioned in his book is an unimportant 
basilica at Fano, an excellent restoration 
of which was made by Viollet-le-Duc in 
his Entretiens sur | l'Avchitecture. 
Through the patronage of the Emperor's 
sister, Vitruvius was appointed to an 
official position that brought under his 
authority the balistae, scorpions and 
catapults of the imperial artillery, and 
afforded him leisure for his literary pur- 
suits. 

About Roman imperial buildings—the 
theatres, amphitheatres, temples and 
porticos that for us constitute the great 
mass of Roman architecture—Vitruvius 
knew nothing. The Roman works de- 
scribed by him are the comparatively 
primitive constructions of the republic. 
The important part of his message to 
the modern world is concerned with 
Greek buildings. It was this that caused 
his book to be regarded as the Bible of 
architecture for centuries, and which 
Renaissance architectural writers used as 
a model, even when they ventured to 
dissent in details. 

It is the fashion in certain archi- 
tectural quarters to decry authority and 
precedent. Some practitioners disdain 
the example not only of their fathers 
and their grandfathers, but also of the 
Renaissance and of Ancient Greece and 
Rome. For such the message of Vit- 
ruvius can have but little significance. To 
others Т recommend а perusal of the 
valuable paper in the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for 
May 18, 1893, entitled How to Use 
Vitruvius, by G. Baldwin Brown, Pro- 
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fessor of Fine Arts at the University of 
Edinburg. In this paper, they will йпа 
the case for and against Vitruvius stated 
clearly and fairly. 

Ап indication ої the esteem in which 
Vitruvius’ book was-held in ancient times 
is the fact that the elder Pliny in his 
Natural History, published about 77 
A. D., quotes whole paragraphs without 
acknowledgment, and that in the fifth 
century Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of 
Clermont, in enumerating the men of 
old, famous in the various spheres of 
human activity, names Thales and Euclid 
for science; Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle for philosophy; Demosthenes and 
Cicero for eloquence; Vitruvius for 
architecture. | 

An important sixth century writer 
was Procopius, appointed in 527 secre- 
tary to Justinian’s great general Beli- 
sarius, and in 562 prefect of Constanti- 
nople. His Atismata describes vaguely 
the construction of Santa Sophia and 
other buildings in Constantinople. The 
Avery Library has a modern edition in 
the original Greek, and also the standard 
English translation, that of Aubrey 
Stewart (London, 1886), with notes by 
Col. Sir С. W. Wilson and Prof. Hay- 
ter Lewis. 

The only surviving mediaeval archi- 
tectural book is that of Wilars de Hone- 
court, one of the leaders in the develop- 
ment Of Gothic construction in the 
thirteenth century, who probably built 
the choir of the Cambrai Cathedral that 
was destroyed in the Revolution. His 
book is now in the French Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and consists of thirty-three 
leaves of vellum (forty in the fifteenth 
century) bearing hasty sketches of archi- 
tectural plans and details, sculptured fig- 
ures, and stained glass windows. It was 
published in fac-simile, with notes by 
Т.В. А Lassus, in Paris іп 1858, and 
from this was made in London ап Епе- 
lish edition in 1859, “with many addi- 
tional articles and notes,” by the Rev. 
Robert Willis. The Avery Library has 
both the French and English editions. 
Another mediaeval book of interest to 
architects, especially the part on stained 
glass, is the  Schedula | Diversarum 
Artium of the monk Theophilus, who is 
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supposed to have lived in the twelfth 
century. Part I treats of Painting; Part 
II of Stained Glass, and Part III of 
Metal Work. Тһе Avery has the edition 
published in London in 1847 and anno- 
tated by Robert Hendrie, with text in 
Latin and English, and fac-simile of 
small portions of three of the manu- 
scripts. Тһе Avery has also the anno- 
tated edition of the text with German 
translation by Albert Ilg, printed as 
volume Z of the Quellenschriften zur 
Kunstgeschichte, Vienna, 1879. 

The first Renaissance book on archi- 
tecture is the De Re Aedificatoria of 
Leone Battista Alberti (1404-1484) of 
which, as said above, the Avery has 
a copy of the first edition printed in 
1485; the editions of the Italian trans- 
lation of Cosimo Bartoli, published in 
Florence in 1550, in Venice in 1565, in 
Bologna in 1782, in Milan in 1833; of 
the French translation of Jean Martin, 
published in Paris in 1553; the Eng- 
lish translation of Giacomo Leoni 
(together with Bartoli’s Italian transla- 
tion), published in London in 1726. The 
life of Alberti, by Raphael du Fresne, 
prefaced to Leoni’s translation, shows 
the esteem in which Alberti was once 
held. Du Fresne wrote: 

“So great was the capacity and so ex- 
tensive the Genius of our Alberti, that 
he not only attained a general knowledge 
of all arts and sciences, but even 
descended to the particulars of every one 
of them; and whatever it was that he 
applied himself to, he could make men 
fancy that he had never turned his noble 
disposition to anything else, equaling 
and even excelling those that were at 
the top of each profession. In his days 
the study of Architecture was in a man 
ner lost; or if any notices of it remained, 
they were so corrupted and so differen: 
from the greatness and politeness of the 
ancient Roman times, that the works pro- 
duced by them were very mean. Leone 
Battista Alberti was the first that en- 
deavored to bring back this art to its 
ancient purity, and that clearing it of the 
barbarisms of the Gothic ages, restored it 
to order and proportion, insomuch that 
he was universally called the Florentine 
Vitruvius. His fame induced Pope 
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Nicholas V to employ him in the огдег- 
ing of a great many buildings at Rome. 
. At the desire of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, he 
drew the рап of the Church of St. 
Francesco, which was begun in the year 
1447, and proved one of the most stately 
and sumptuous in all Italy. . . . In 
the year 1451 Lodovico Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, who had a very 
great devotion for the Annunziata of 
Florence, on account of a vow made to 
her by his spouse, for a happy delivery, 
built the Choir or High Altar which we 
now see in that Church, with the arms 
of the Gonzaga family all round it, 
according to a design given by Leone 
Battista. The same Marquis 
having a mind in his own city to rebuild 
quite from the foundations, the Church 
of S. Andrea, venerable on account of 
the blood of Christ which 18 preserved in 
it, in the year 1472 sent for Alberti, and 
having made him acquainted with his in- 
tention to adorn Mantua with a noble 
and costly Temple, got him to make a 
model of the new Church which we now 
see there. But whatever Rome, 
Rimini, and Mantua owe to the industry 
and ingenuity of Leone Battista, his 
Native City (Bologna) is no less obliged 
to him for contributing not a little to 
its adorning. Тће front of the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella was built under 
his direction. He gave 
Cosimo Rucellai the design of the Palace 
which he built in the street called the 
Vineyard; and in the Church of S. Pac- 
razio, is a Chapel of his contrivance." 
“Alberti may, with the highest justice, 
be accorded among the men famous in 
both these professions (Letters and De- 
sign). Sculpture was the first 
(art) he undertook to treat of, in a little 
book in Latin entitled Of Statuary. Не 
afterwards wrote three books Of Paint- 
ing, in the same language, which are 
highly commended by ай the соп- 
noisseurs. . . The last work, 
and that which has the most 
merit in it, as having cost him the most 
labor and study, is the book which he 
wrote Of Architecture, іп which, with 
exquisite method and great perspicuity, 
he discovers all the secrets of that art, 
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which before lay hidden in the obscure 
writings of Vitruvius." 

Of all the manuals of architecture 
published during the Renaissance period, 
the one that had the greatest influence 
and the most lasting vogue was the 
Regola delli cinque Ordini d'Architec- 
tura, by Giacomo Barozzio (1507-73), 
called Vignola, after the town where he 
was born. The Avery has a copy of the 
first edition published in 1563, the title 
page of which, 15х1015 inches, is repro- 
duced here, on page 550. Vignola stud- 
ied painting in Bologna and afterwards 
went to Rome where he was employed as 
draftsman by the Vitruvian Society, 
organized in 1542, to thoroughly study 
and carefully measure the ancient Roman 
buildings. Thus Vignola acquired the 
exact and comprehensive knowledge of 
ancient architecture that made him the 
first architect of his period and his book 
the authoritative reference work. Vig- 
nola was the first to differentiate the 
five classical orders and lay down their 
proportions with accuracy. The numer- 
ous editions and translations of his book 
treat the original with great freedom, 
and the name Vignola has come to stand 
for almost any illustrated manual on the 
five orders. For instance, Leveil's Vig- 
пое; traité elementaire pratique а Archi- 
tecture while based on Vignola has all 
the additions necessary to complete an 
up-to-date handbook of classic architec- 
ture. 

In England a name that has had even 
more fame than Vignola’s is that of 
Andrea Palladio (1518-80), son of 
Pietro a carpenter, and protégé of a 
scholar and poet Gian Giorgio Trissino, 
who on account of Andrea's cleverness 
named him Palladio, after Pallas Athene 
goddess of wisdom, and educated him as 
an architect. It was from Palladio that 
the great English architect Inigo Jones 
(1573-1652) sought inspiration апа 
knowledge. His copy of Palladio's І 
Quattro Libri dell’ Architettura with 
manuscript notes is still preserved at 
Worcester College, Oxford. Of this 
book the Avery Library has a copy of 
the first edition published at Venice in 
1570, the title page of which is repro- 
duced here, on page 553. There are 
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many Italian editions апа 
French and English translations. One of 
the latter has notes bv Inigo Jones. The 
book not only describes and illustrates 
the five orders, but contains much other 
matter on construction and general archi- 
tectural subjects. 

The first complete edition of the seven 
volumes on architecture of Sebastiano 
Serlio, was published їп Venice in Italian 
in 1584. But previously, beginning with 
1537, the different books had been pub- 
lished separately in different cities of 
France and Italy. Serlio was an Italian 
born at Bologna, and a pupil of the 
Sienese painter and architect Baldassare 
. Peruzzi. In 1545 he became pamire et 
architecteur ordinaire to the French 
King Francois I, with residence at Fon- 
tainebleau, where he served as consult- 
ing architect. His volumes оп archi- 
tecture are based on the drawings he in- 
Ше from Peruzzi, Of the early 
editions the Avery has volumes (libri) 
one and two mis en langue Ртапсоузс 
par Jehan Martin and published at Paris 
in 1545; volume three translaté d'italien 
en franchois and published рах grace е! 
privilege imperiale at Antwerp in 1550; 
volume four, dedicated to Mary of Hun- 
gary, regent of the Netherlands, and 
published in French in 1545; volume five, 
translated by Jean Martin, and published 
at Paris in 1547 ; volume six, consisting 
mostly of plates with text in the original 
Italian, published at Venice іп 1557, 
volume seven, with text in Italian and 
Latin, published at Frankfort-on-Main 
ia 1575. 

From the copy in the Avery Library 
of the first edition of Philibert Delorme's 
Le premiet tome de l'Architecture, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1567, we reproduce the 
two famous pages picturing the Good 
Architect and the Bad Architect. De- 
lorme (1515-70), the son of a Lyons 
architect, went to Rome to study and 
there became in 1534 a protégé of the 
learned Marcellus Cervinus, who 
founded the Vitruvian Society mentioned 
above in the paragraph on Vignola. Re- 
turning to France, Delorme was ap- 
pointed in 1548 architecte du roi and in- 
specteur des batiments royaux at Fon- 
tainebleau and elsewhere. After the 
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death of Henri II іп 1559, he was suc- 
ceeded as inspecteur by Primaticcio. His 
chief architectural creation was the 
Chateau d'Anet, the portal of the main 
building of which now stands in the 
court of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at 
Paris. His designs for the Tuileries 
begun in 1564 under the personal direc- 
tion of Catherine “de Medici were 
executed only in small part, and that 
small part was remodeled by succeeding 
architects. 

A delightful maker of architectural! 
books was old Jacques Androuet Пи 
Cerceau (1515-84). The cerceau was 
the circle that he drew over the door of 
the shop where he practised his trade o£ 
engraver. Two of his sons were archi- 
tects. The Avery has nearly all of the 
piquant books of plates published by 
him. 

The reign of Louis NIV (1643-1715) 
was extremely active architecturally, and 
a prodigious number of engraved plates 
were produced of extreme beauty in 
both design and execution. The leader 
in this work was Jean Marot (1620-79), 
assisted by his son Daniel Marot (1661- 
1718), after whose death the plates were 
collected into two important books, the 
Grand Marot and the Petit Marot, 
neither of which is yet in the Avery 
Library. The first of these was pub- 
lished under the title Architecture Fran- 
coise, by Mariette in 1727, and the latter 
by Jombert in 1764. 

The Marots as engravers were 101- 
lowed by the Mariettes, Jean (1654- 
1742), and Pierre-Jean (1694-1774). In 
1727 the Mariettes published not only 
the Grand Marot but also two volumes 
of their own Architecture Francoise, and 
in 1738 a third volume. Most of the 
plates are signed Mariette excudit, some 
F. Blondel sculp. There аге excellent 
copies of all three ої these volumes in 
the Avery. 

In 1750 Pierre-Jean Mariette turned 
over his publishing business to Jombert, 
who in 1752 issued another Architecture 
Francoise, commonly called the Grand 
Blondel. This was the work of Jacques- 
Francois Blondel, who saved the city of 
Metz architecturally, reconstructed parts 
of Strassburg, restoring the cathedral; 
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and built important monuments in other 
places. He was also distinguished as a 
teacher of architecture and in 1734 be- 
came patron of an atelier under the 
protection of the Académie d’Architec- 
‚ ture, and professor in 1762. His enseign- 
ment is embodied in the Petit Blondel 
ог Cours d Architecture, published 
1771-77. There are copies of both, the 
Grand and the Petit Blondel in the 
Avery. In the Grand Blondel the plates 
of Marot and Mariette reappear usually 
without signature and sometimes ге- 
drawn and reengraved. То these many 
more are added, and about the entire set 
is woven a treatise on architecture in 
general, with commentary on each build- 
ing illustrated. 

The most masterful French decorative 
artist (ornemaniste) of the seventeenth 
century was Jean Lepautre (1617-92). 
We reproduce one of the plates from 
the first edition of his Oeuvres d’Archi- 
tecture of which the Avery has a copy. 
Mariette, who collected his plates that 
were published by Jombert in 1751 says 
of him that the impetuosity of his inven- 
tion was so great that he did not even 
sketch out his multitudinous motives with 
the pen, but worked directly on the 
copper. 

The finest architectural plates in any 
library are those of Giovanni Batista 
Piranesi (1720-1776), publisied in vari- 
ous volumes under different titles. From 
the twenty-five volumes of Piranesi 
plates (some of them by his son) in the 
Avery Library, we reproduce two that 
tell eloquently the story of the great 
architect-engraver’s genius. His draw- 
ings are the best presentation there is of 
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the knowledge of ancient Rome availa- 
ble in his day. And after all, while many 
things have since been more satisfac- 
torily explained the amount of new in- 
formation added has not been great. 
Piranesi is so much of an artist that one 
almost forgets that he is a great scholar 
and archaeologist. Much of his material 
he presents in scenographia, by which he 
means not a restoration in the ordinarv 
sense of the word, but the recomposition 
of existing fragments into complete and 
inspiring visualizations. Pirànesi's work 
is free and powerful and artistic, but at 
the same time full of information for 
the scholar. The Avery also has Luigi 
Canina's (1793-1850) Edifizi di Roma 
Antica that supplements Pirànesi rather 
dully, but with much detail. 

Especially helpful to the practising 
architect of today is the IVorks in Archi- 
tecture of the late Robert and James 
Adam, of which the Avery Library has 
the original edition, published in three 
volumes 1773-1778, and опе posthu- 
mously in 1822, containing 125 plates of 
extraordinary size and exquisite execu- 
tion, some of them engraved by the great 
Piranesi. Nearly all of the plates are 
signed K. Adam, a-copy of whose valua- 
ble Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor 
Diocletian at Spalatro in Dalmatia, pub- 
lished in 1764, is also in the Avery. 

Last but not least to those interested 
in Colonial architecture, is that hand- 
book of ambitious American amateurs 
and carpenters, Batty Langley’s Practi- 
cal Geometry applied to the useful arts 
of Building, Surveying, Gardening and 
Mensuration, published in London іп 


1726. 


[The Editor wishes to express his acknowledgment іо The Avery Library for 


courteous assistance in securing the foregoing idllustrations.] 
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NOTES ON THE 26“ ANNVAL EXHIBITION=~ 
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HE Chicago Architec- 
tural Club opened its 
26th annual exhibi- 
tion in the Galleries 
of the Art Institute 
on May 5th. The ex- 
hibit this year is much 
larger and of a far 
more cosmopolitan 
character than it has 
been for a number 
; У of years. This is due 
to the fact that the eastern architects are 
better represented than they have been 
for some time, and both the academic 
and progressive members of the profes- 
sion in Chicago and vicinity have con- 
tributed more generously than they have 
for a long time. The club is, therefore, 
very fortunate in having on the walls an 
exhibition that 15 interesting alike to the 
professional man and the layman. 

The exhibit groups itself quite nat- 
urally into four main sections. First, а 
group of large commercial buildings, of- 
fice buildings, warehouses, printing of- 
fices and the like. Second, those projects 


of a semi-public, public and monumental 
character, including the churches, rail- 
road stations and city plans. "Third, the 
residences and country clubs, etc., and, 
lastly, the students’ work from several 
of the larger schools. 

Scattered through the whole exhibit 
and acting as a leaven to it all are numer- 
ous exquisite sketches in pencil and 
color, mostly of European subjects, and 
many fascinating designs of a purely 
decorative character. 

The commercial work, practically all 
of which comes from Chicago offices, in- 
cludes the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, by D. H. Burnham & 
Company, which commands attention 
more on account of its size and the num- 
ber of drawings submitted than by any 
original features of the design. Тһе 
building covers an entire city block, and 
is treated in exactly the same manner as 
their other works, with which every one 
is familiar. Marshall and Box, А. S. 
Alschuler, Perkins, Fellows and Hamil- 
ton, and Jarvis Hunt are all represented 
by office buildings, the sketches Бу Per- 
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FOR 


A SUGGESTION 
Henry Hornbostel, Architect. 


kins, Fellows and Hamilton and the 
drawings by Jarvis Hunt being by far 
the most original and interesting of them 
al. Mr. Hunt's building, which is now 
under construction, bids fair to be the 
most dignified and altogether satisfac- 
tory structure in the city from an archi- 
tectural point of view. 

Many warehouses апа  mercantile 
buildings are shown. А building for the 
Lakeside Press Бу Howard Shaw attracts 
immediate attention. by virtue of the 
freshness and picturesque quality of the 
design, while a tile mosaic and other ex- 
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terior details in color from the exterior 
of Mr. George Nimmons' Franklin Press 
building are full of interest for every- 
one. A hotel at Madison, Wisconsin by 
Frank Lloyd Wright and a more infor- 
mal hotel at Lake Geneva by the same 
architect are typical of his peculiar ge- 
nius. : 

An enumeration of ай the works in 
this group that are worthy of study 1s 
quite impossible. 

The more monumental works include 
numerous examples of widely divergent 
character. 


DRAWING FOR THE LAKESIDE PRESS. 


Howard Shaw, Architect. 


ARCHITECT. 


A WATER COLOR SKETCH, BY 
GILBERT, 


CASS 
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Louis Sullivan, Architect. 


Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and Fergu- 
son's Cathedral of the Incarnation at Bal- 
timore easily dominates the large gallery 
in which it 15 hung. 

Mr. Jarvis Hunt's Railroad Station at 
Kansas City is shown, as are Mr. Ben- 
nett's drawings for the many cities for 
which he has submitted schemes. This 
latter 15 a particularly fine exhibit, as the 
photographs shown are well arranged 
and afford a splendid chance for com- 
parative study. 

The Milwaukee scheme for an outer 
boulevard by Mr. Clas of that city is 
also worthy of mention. 

In this section are included several ed- 
ucational buildings for universities, city 
and private schools, and it 1s in this con- 
nection that Chicago suffers by compar- 


work done elsewhere. 
Тћеге 1s no excuse in this day and age 
for poor classic design, and those exhib- 
its which come from the Board of Еди- 


ison with the 


cation offices are hopelessly common- 
place. In marked contrast to these are 
some of the buildings for Northwestern 
University by Mr. Maher—Mr. Horn- 
bostel’s sketches for the same institution, 
and public schools and an arrangement 
for the University of Nanking by Per- 
kins, Fellows and Hamilton. 

Of the many works submitted in the 
third division, it is difficult to make a 
choice for special mention: Messrs. Wil. 
son Eyre, Chatten and Hammond, Spen- 
cer and Powers, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton, Purcell, 
Feick and Emslie, and many others give 
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THREE PHOTOGRAPH OF A RESIDENCE 
AT EVANSTON, ILL. 
Chatten and Hammond, Architects. 


us a wealth of material that is more 
catholic in the many points of view pre- 
sented than any architectural exhibition 
that has been held here, and will repay 
the visitor to.the galleries for any time 
and attention that he may bestow upon 
it. An especially interesting portion of 
this section is the collection of original 
drawings and sketches by Louis Sullivan 
which have been hung in connection with 
photographs and details of his later 
buildings. 

The school work is well up to the 
standard; the Carnegie Institute, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and the Chicago School 
of Architecture being well represented. 

The winning design for the travelling 
scholarship of the Society of Beaux Arts 


MODEL FOR A REAL ESTATE SUB-DIVISION DEVELOPMENT. 
Walter Burley Griffin, Architect. 
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DRAWING FOR THE HOTEL LAKE GENEVA. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


Architects is here. Worthy of particular 
notice is a fine arts building by a mem- 
ber of the Chicago School—it is a prob- 
lem such as might confront almost any 
city architect and is handled in a mas- 
terly fashion. 

Of the other works, Mr. Richard 
Bock’s architectural sculpture attracts 
instant notice with its decorative and 
strictly architectural character. Some of 
the delightful sculptures from the Acad- 
emy of Rome are shown and numerous 
sculptured details by many of the local 
architects. 

Mr. Cass Gilbert has sent some of his 
European sketches which are particularly 
felicitious in choice of subject, composi- 
tion and color. In yiew of Mr. Gilbert's 
remarkable achievement in adapted 
Gothic at a monumental scale in the 
Woolworth Building in New York City, 
the subject of the sketch reproduced here 
has a certain timely interest. 

It is rather interesting to compare the 
office building by Jarvis Hunt with the 
Woolworth building, for apart from 
height there are enough points of simi- 
larity. Mr. Gilbert employed a Gothic, 
which is at times almost flambouyant, 
while Mr. Hunt’s conception is more 
nearly that of the “Military Gothic,” se- 
vere and massive, which Cram, Goodhue 
and Ferguson used at West Point. And 
again, Mr. Hunt’s design slightly sug- 
gests the modern (Сера conception of 
monumental architecture. 

As a whole, the exhibition is well 
hung, is good in arrangement and color 
and a decided credit to the jury and 
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DRAWING FOR AN OFFICE BUILDING. size the progress that is being made year 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect. by year. 
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DRAWING OF A GROUP FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF NANKING, NANKING, CHINA. 
Perkins. Fellows and Hamilton, Architects, 
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DRAWING FOR THE HOTEL MADISON, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 
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CONSVLTING LIGHTING SPECIALIST. 


Photographs by August Patzi$ & Son 


IV.—ELEMENTS0F THE TECHNIQUE OF LIGHTING 


(Continued) 


NOTE.—In this article the analysis of light re-directing mediums is continued апа 


their characteristics are shown. 


Interposed throughout the text are photographs of in- 


teriors with comment on the use of light therein, as an aid or hindrance to architectural 


expression. 


discussion of indirect 


In the next article these principles described will be applied in a forceful 
lighting.—EDITOR. 


ON OPAQUE REFLECTORS 


OPAQUE REFLECTORS, like the translu- 
cent shades previously described re-di- 
rect light rays by diffusion or reflection 
from inner, rough or polished suríaces, 
respectively. Being opaque they do not 
transmit light, through, and above their 
surfaces. Тһе quantity of light re-di- 
rected below, over a certain area, depends 
upon the nature of the reflecting surface 
and its shape. On page 375 of the April 
issue, I explained the effect of rough 
and polished surfaces in changing the 
direction of impinging light rays. Fig. 
1 indicates how the slope of a reflector's 
sides will change the distribution of 
light. Hence, with an “umbrella” shaped 
reflector (Fig. 1-B) the light is concen- 
trated in a spot below, the diameter of 
which is roughly half the height of the 
lamp above the surface illuminated. 
When a reflector's sides are shaped more 
as shown in Fig. 1-А, the light rays 
cross, and a wider distribution obtains, 
with less light directly beneath the lamp. 
This applies to polished inner surface 
reflectors, the variations in distribu- 
tion between polished and depolished be- 
ing described on page 377 Fig. 23 (April 
issue). It is apparent, therefore, that 
bv changing the slope, or curvature of a 
reflector's sides, wide variations in light 
distribution can be obtained. І have 
shown that it is undesirable to use trans- 


lucent reflectors with inner polished sur- 
faces, particularly those shaped to give 
a wide distribution of light (Fig. 1-A) 
on account of the annoyance caused by 
their sharply reflected rays of light en- 
tering the eye. The characteristic ac- 
tion of polished surfaces, such as table 
tops, floors, and papers, in reflecting 
with mirror like fidelity the glaring in- 
ner surfaces, of polished reflectors hung 
above, and the intense ocular discomfort 
which these distraction factors cause, is 
a matter of fact recorded by long es- 
tablished practice. 

Fortunately leading manufacturers, 
notably makers of prismatic glass, are 
doing their best to modify these products 
to meet physiological requirements, and 
are offering many attractive and artistic 
designs in shades, the inner surfaces of 
which are very rough, and, with tip- 
frosted tungsten lamps or inverted gas 
mantle chimneys, are absolutely free 
from glare. 

With opaque reflectors the question 
of appearance is seldom of any impor- 
tance, since they are usually concealed 
from view, or should be, in the various 
applications of window lighting, and in- 
direct lighting where they are largely 
used. Of course, opaque reflectors are 
employed to a considerable extent for 
industrial lighting, in mills, factories, 
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and machine shops, but in these applica- 
tions cleanliness and efficiency count for 
more than appearance. Aluminum re- 
flectors are generally installed for such 
applications (in those rare instances 
where other than bare Ташрв are used) 
and to the credit of the manufacturer 
let it be said, that these are made almost 
exclusively with rough inner surfaces, 
giving excellent diffusion, and freedom 
from glare. In rooms with very high 
ceilings, where reflectors dangling at the 
end of long drop cords, interfere with 
belts and pulleys, or form an extrava- 
gant item of wiring expense, opaque re- 
Hectors with highly polished inner sur- 
faces, giving an extreme concentration 
of light, can be, and have been used to 
considerable advantage. Іп such in- 
stances, the reflectors themselves, being 
hung so high, offer no distraction Тас- 
tor, and since every ray of light is di- 
rected abruptly  downward—at апу 
place in an interior so illuminated—the 
eyebrows of the worker afford natural 
protection to the eye, as mentioned on 
page 462, Fig. 12 ( May issue). Wheth- 
er these opaque reflectors are concealed 
above skylights—to give to an interior 
the same pleasing effect by night as by 
day, or used within urns, pedestals Or 
braziers for indirect, or partially-direct 
lighting, or in display windows, or in the 
illumination of church windows, or 
within cornices, or inside massive сгуз- 


Figure 22. 
(A) Distribution of light from reflector in which 
reflected rays are crossed. 
(B) Distribution of light from reflector in which 


the incident rays are reflected directly down- 
ward, 
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ordinary blotting paper for shades, 
too much ligüt to pass above and below them. 


Change effected by substituting reflectors of 
which allowed 


tal spheres, or lanterns, we are most con- 
cerned as to the ретапепсу of their re- 
flecting surfaces. It matters not whether 
we obtain at the start, when they are 
new, the desired re- -direction and inten- 
sity of light, if, after many hours use 
depreciation causes so marked a diminu- 
tion in the quantity of light distributed. 
as to greatlv impair and detract from 
the effect. It is of decided interest, 
therefore, to note the absorption of vari- 
ous materials, and exactly what percent- 
ages of light impinging on their surfaces 
are reflected therefrom. 

Highly polished silver reflects .92% ої 
the incident light; mirrors silvered on 
surface .70% to .85%; white blotting 
paper, 82%. From this it is evident 
that pure silver is the best reflecting sur- 
face obtainable, from a theoretical view- 
point. Pure silver is, of course, expen- 
sive, it also oxidizes and tarnishes, as all 
possessors of that metal in the form of 
table ware can feelingly testify. Hence 
its use in the form of reflectors is re- 
stricted to laboratory applications where 
the usual inhuman precautions are taken 
to eliminate foreign matter, dirt, and all 
other factors of depreciation, which are 
invariably associated with the stern real- 
ties of actual practical working condi- 
tions. Even if thin forms of silver, so 
light in weight as to be inexpensive, 
could be moulded commercially in re- 
flector form, the blackening and tarnish- 
ing of the metal would prohibit their 
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use under conditions where soap and 
water, much less alcohol, or special 
cleansing and polishing compounds are 
unknown quantities. | Manufacturers 
have overcome this difficulty by depos- 
iting pure metallic silver on the back of 
a thin glass mould, formed so as to give 
the proper re-direction to reflected light 
rays. Upon this coating of silver is 
placed a second coating of enamel, which 
is subjected to an extremely high tem- 
perature, making it impervious to varia- 
tions in heat or cold. In other words, 
the metallic silver is snugly enclosed be- 
tween a protecting film of glass on the 
inside, and a protecting film of enamel 
on the outside. I have personally tested 
reflectors made in this way, which have 
been in use continually for periods of 
over ten years, and there was absolutely 
no deterioration in their reflective pow- 
er, or in the brightness of the silver 
surface. When metallic silver is prop- 
erly deposited on the surface of a glass, 
it forms an elastic film, which expands 
and contracts without breaking. This 
quality prevents variations in tempera- 
ture from cracking or splitting the sil- 
ver, a condition which 1s foreign to re- 
flectors formed by depositing quicksilver 
on the back of glass, very much as mir- 
rors are made. This is done by forming 
a glass mould of "blown" or “dropped” 
glass, having the proper curvature, and 
depositing the quicksilver as a backing, 
upon it. Enamel is then applied as a 
protective coating, but it cannot be baked 
on at high temperatures, since the quick- 
silver, unlike the pure metal, is inelastic 
and would disintegrate and crack. Other 
quick-silver reflectors are made by plac- 
ing pyramid shaped sections of quick- 
silver coated glass within a tin cone. In 
such instances the friction caused by the 
contact of the adjacent edges, results in 
a "chipping" of the quick-silver backing 
which soon spreads, leaving an exposed 
yellow surface of the enamel, which is 
at best a poor reflector of light. Were it 
not for this all-important question of de- 
preciation, one might use blotting paper 
with its high reflective power, shaped in 
reflector form over lamps. Given two 
new reflectors of the same зћаре—опе 
with a quick-silver backing, and the other 
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with a pure silver—and so far as the еус 
is concerned there is little, if any differ- 
ence in intensity of light reflected. Re- 
peat the test after an extended period of 
continued use, and you will find the de- 
preciation of the quick-silvered reflector 
has greatly affected its reflecting power. 
Look into the display windows and note 
this effect of depreciation, which is 
plainly marked wherever reflectors with 
quick-silver backing have been in use for 
some time. Without depreciation we 
might use blotting paper reflectors to 
considerable advantage. The function 
of the opaque reflector is to direct light 
below. The problem is to determine 
where light 15 required, and then to di- 
rect it at that point. For example, in 
display windows, merchandise is dis- 
played on the floor, not on the ceiling— 
hence a translucent shade which allows 
half of the useful light to be wasted in 
lighting the ceiling, is unsuited for dis- 
play lighting. Fig. 2 shows a view of 
two windows (both on the same plate 
incidentally) the same number of lamps 
are in each window, hanging pendant, 
from the ceiling above the window sky- 
light. The darkest window is lighted 
by six opal shades, as described in the 
May issue, which allow nearly as much 
light to be transmitted through and 
above them, as is reflected down below. 
In the brightest window strips of ordi- 
nary white blotting paper were pinned 
together in conical form, and hung over 
the lamps (displacing the opal shades). 
The contrast is striking. When one con- 
siders that eight windows out of every 
ten, are so crudely mislighted, the un- 
realized possibilities of lighting become 
apparent, at least in one relation. So 
many a merchant who selected his win- 
dow lighting equipment because he saw 
such shades in some bowling alley, fails 
to get the equivalent in light, of the en- 
ergy he is paying for in the form of 
“kilowatt hours” or “cubic feet of gas”, 
with real money, when common blotting 
paper would do the trick, with just as re- 
markable a transformation as is apparent 
in Fig. 2. 

То be sure, blotting paper will collect 
dirt, and hence depreciate, yet, the fact 
remains that it absorbs ink more readily 
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than light. It is mentioned, not because 
one should regard it as a formidable 
competitor for substantial “ready made” 
reflectors, but rather for its peculiar flex- 
ibility in lending itself gracefully to any 
experimental demonstration. It is al- 
ways available, and in planning lighting 
modifications, it assists materially in de- 
termining exactly what the effect of the 
change will be to the eye 一 a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished, and one 
which cannot be always reached by the 
mathematical route of pure theory. Cove 
lighting, as it is often done, is ugly and 
ineffective—such examples may usually 
be found in the offices of lighting com- 
panies, sometimes being «о bad that 
executives, whose desks face an adja- 
cent side wall, are obliged to turn out 
the lights in the cove thereon to avoid 
the reflected directional effect, which is 
such that rays striking the ceiling near, 
and above the cove, are reflected directly 
into the eve of the unfortunate victim 
at the desk at such an angle that even 
the wide brim of a picture hat (leaving 
the eye-brow entirely out of the ques- 
tion) could afford no protection. Again, 
in the display rooms of lighting compa- 
nies, old cove lighting, 15 joyfully pro- 
claimed by little splotches or eruptions 
of light above the lamps, defacing the 
otherwise fair complexion of the wall. 
The illuminating engineer seems unable 
to supply the necessary curative oint- 
ment, wasting much valuable time, еї- 
fort. and brain power in placing innum- 
erable squares of ground or opal glass 
above the offending lamps, which inten- 
sifies or subdues the "eruptions," more or 
less, but adds insult to injury by casting 
a series of bright lines much akin to a 
picket fence, “en minature,’ where the 
light escapes between the imperfect 
junction of the plates. Blotting paper 
placed over the lamps, shaped so as to 
direct some light in the dark sections of 
the wall, with pyramid shaped pieces of 
the same material between adjacent 
lamp tips and sockets, with a little in- 
genuity thrown in, does the trick. The ex- 
periment can be confined to the “reach- 
ing" limitations of a step ladder and the 
effect noted—the thing can then be made 
permanent by designing corresponding 
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equipment made of indestructible metal 
—aluminum preferred—or if space will 
permit іп new installations the introduc- 
tion of miniature opaque silvered re- 
flectors with small low voltage lamps on 
a transformer. 

- Whenever smooth polished surfaces аге 
used in reflectors, the question of streaks 
or striations must be considered. In the 
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Figure 20. 


(A) Effect of light from aluminum reflector with 
depolished surface. 
(B) Effect of light iom same with polished 
ace. 


Sur. 


two photographs above А shows the even 
diffusion of light on a surface from an 
opaque metal reflector depolished on the 
inside, while B reveals the streaks caused 
by using an opaque reflector interiorlv 
polished. Тһе mountainous ridges and 
dark circular depressions are caused ђу 
the position of the lamp filament, or light 
radiating surface, referred to the curva- 
ture of the polished inner suríace, and 
in addition there are myriads ої streaks 
in the form of sharp bright lines quite 
visible to the eye, but undisclosed by the 
camera. When vibratory disturbances 
cause such reflectors hanging from drop 
cords, or rigidly suspended from fixed 
supports, to shake violently, the result- 
ant fluctuations of light on the working 
surface, are not only ruinous to the eye 
but also conducive to mental fatigue, or 
even accidents as well. These bright 
lines are nothing but reflected, mirror- 
like, images of the bright light-giving 
wires constituting the filament of the 
lamp, and I have explained how “frost- 
ing" or treating the bulb of a tungsten 
lamp with acid gives a diffusion which 
eliminates these lines to a great extent. 
Тћеге are instances, however, where 
frosting the entire bulb is undesirable, 
owing to the attraction which the rough- 
ened surface offers to stray particles of 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of light below metallic-silvered 
opaque reflector, with 40 and 60-watt tungsten lamp. 
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Fig. 4. Laboratory tests of three lamps ої the same 
kind, showing discrepancies in three laboratory tests. 


Fig. 5. How light is distributed below a quick-silvered 


sectional cove mirror reflector (new). 


dirt, together with the loss of useful 
light where it is most needed to ђе of 
value from a reflecting surface—4. e., 
on the horizontal. With gas mantles, up- 
right or inverted, these streaks are not 
in evidence owing to the absence of in- 
dividual lines of high intrinsic brilliancy. 
and owing to the uniform luminosity of 
the mantle from all points. To over- 
come this condition, manufacturers of 
opaque reflectors have ingeniously 
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formed the inner glass surface of their 
reflectors in a series of ridges, or spatu- 
lated circular indentations, which by 
virtue of their variously inclined sur- 
faces slightly break up the reflected 
light rays and dispell these images with- 
out causing any material change in the 
effective distribution of the reflector. 
Fig. 3 shows the distribution of light 
about a metallic-silvered reflector with - 
a 40 watt and a 60 watt tungsten lamp. 
The more concentrating curve of the 
smaller lamp is due to the fact that it 
lies well up within the reflecting surface, 
and consequently every ray of light is 
re-directed downward, as shown in Fig. 
1-B. These distributions of light about 
reflectors are of interest to the archi- 
tect, only because they indicate within 
limits of reasonable exactness how the 
light is re-directed, that is, how much 
goes above the horizontal, how much be- 
low, and where it is concentrated. ОЇ 
course, one familiar with reflector de- 
sign can tell by inspection just how a re- 
flecting surface will modify the distri- 
bution of light from a given source by 
its shape, but to do this takes practice 
and plenty of it. The candle power value 
on these distribution curves is of no sig- 
nificance, unless they bear the mark of 
the Electrical Testing Laboratories. Fil- 
ament position of lamps are changing 
continually, and with each change there 
is a corresponding change for better or 
worse in the distribution of light from 
reflectors of a fixed shape, or obsolete 
design. As an example of this regard 
Fig. 4. The widely varying distribu- 
tions depicted, were obtained from three 
lamps (3 mantle inverted gas arcs) and 
represent the different versions of three 
laboratories. This is quite significant. 
Fig. 5 shows the extreme concentrating 
effect obtained with a quick-silvered sec. 
tional mirror reflector, and a small 
tungsten lamp when new. Fig. 6 rep- 
resents a metallic-silvered reflector de- 
signed for window lighting, and is of in- 
terest because it indicates clearly how 
changing the shape of a reflector can 
produce any desired distribution of 
light. This is further emphasized in Fig. 
7, being a reflector of the same class, but 
shaped so as to direct more light up- 
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Fig. 6. distribution of light below 


Unsymmetrical 
metal-silvered reflector with two lamps, showing the 
relation of reflector shape to distribution ої light. 


wards. Fig. 8 shows the distribution of 
light from a plain metal reflector with a 
white enamel inner surface, which is of 
a rather non permanent nature. The 
distribution is characteristic for its shape 
and a lamp of the relative size 
shown. Fig. 9 shows a distribution of 
light which is very desirable for appli- 
cations of cove lighting, where sloping 
ceilings are encountered. Two lamps are 
placed in the reflector, which 15 of the 
metallic-silvered type. То illustrate 


graphicallv the comparative light re-di- 
гесипо properties of opaque reflectors 
and translucent ones, tests made under 
exactlv similar conditions show the fol- 
lowing: 


On the basis of 10096 as maxi- 


Fig. 7. Further change in distribution of light caused 
by building out reflector top. 
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Fig. 8. How light is distributed below an ordinary 
metal reflector with white enamel interior, and lamp 
of the relative proportion shown. 


mum efficiency, Ше metallic-silvered re- 
flector gave 100%. А trough reflector 
of paneled glass with quick-silver back- 
ing 45%, and a prismatic reflector of a 
concentrating type 7596; the latter be- 
ing at a disadvantage, since fully 30% 
of the useful light from the lamps was 
transmitted upwards, through the in- 
terstices and vertices of the prisms. 
These figures are absolutely accurate 
and show the correlation existing be- 
tween the different types enumerated 
under practical working conditions be- 
fore depreciation exerted its baneful in- 
fluence. This would affect the prismatic 
shade only by the deposition of dirt, the 
quick-silvered reflector suffering most. 


Fig. 9. Desirable distribution of light for certain ap- 
plications of cove lighting obtained from metallic- 
silvered reflector with two lamps in twin sockets. 
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